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INTRODUCTION 


The following study examines six long narratives of the Fourth Gospel 
from a literary critical perspective. These ‘symbolic narratives’ reveal 
the complex interplay of form and meaning in the relationship that 
develops between symbol and narrative. Each narrative is created to 
unfold a central symbol and the development of the symbol, in turn, 
draws out the narrative. The parallel unfolding of symbol and narra- 
tive takes place in the encounter between Jesus and the leading charac- 
ters, who struggle to make sense of Jesus and his offer of eternal life. 
In theological terms, the narratives reveal the way in which material 
reality becomes symbolic of the divine. The reader is drawn 
subjectively into the drama and challenged to make the authentic 
response of faith. 


A. Pattern of the Symbolic Narratives 


I have used the term ‘symbolic narrative’ in a quite specific and 
defined sense for these six narratives, not simply as a vague reference 
to John’s overall narrative, but as a technical term for a literary form 
that is unique to certain parts of the Fourth Gospel.! The closest 
parallel is John Painter’s term ‘narrative symbol’, which he uses in a 
general way to describe John 9.? Painter’s concern, however, is 


1. The term is used, though in a general, non-specific way, by C.K. Barrett, 
B. Olsson and S.M. Schneiders: Barrett, p. 436, and Schneiders, ‘The Foot 
Washing (John 13.1-20): An Experiment in Hermeneutics’, Ex Auditu 1 (1985), 
p. 139, use it of the Foot Washing. B. Olsson, Structure and Meaning in the Fourth 
Gospel: A Text-Linguistic Analysis of John 2.1-11 and 4.1-42 (Lund: Gleerup, 
1974), pp. 114, 250, refers to the Wedding at Cana (2.1-12) as a ‘symbolic narrative 
text’. See also C.H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1953), p. 363, on 11.1-53. 

2. J. Painter, ‘John 9 and the Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel’, JSNT 28 
(1986), p. 42. See also H. Boers, ‘Discourse Structure and Macro-structure in the 
Interpretation of Texts: John 4.1-42 as an Example’, in P.J. Achtemeier (ed.), SBL 
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theological rather than literary and he does not enter into discussion 
of the narrative dynamics. The inversion ‘symbolic narrative’ is 
preferable because it stresses the dynamic quality of the texts under 
discussion within a narrative context.! There are six such narratives in 
the first half of the Gospel: 


The Story of Nicodemus (3.1-36 [2.23-3.36]). 
The Story of the Samaritan Woman (4.1-42). 
The Healing at the Pool (5.1-47). 

The Feeding of the Five Thousand (6.1-71). 
The Healing of the Man Born Blind (9.1-41). 
6. The Raising of Lazarus (11.1—12.11). 


Sc bacs 


Each of these narratives has its own unique features and belongs 
within its wider narrative context in the Gospel. Nevertheless, when 
examined side-by-side, a common narrative structure is discernible 
which revolves around a central symbol. This distinctive pattern 
reveals itself in five narrative Stages: 

Stage 1: Foundational Image or 'Sign'. The narrative begins by 
establishing an image and/or miraculous event (onpetov), such as 
bread, water, the healing of an individual or feeding of a crowd. It 
may also include a Jewish feast. 

Stage 2: Misunderstanding. The central character takes the image 
and/ or ‘sign’ in a literal way and assumes mistakenly that it relates to 
material reality (o&p5). Furthermore, just as the image and/or ‘sign’ 
is misunderstood, so is Jesus who proffers it. He too is (mis)under- 
stood on a material level, as merely a provider of material needs. 

Stage 3: Struggle for Understanding. The ensuing narrative is the 
struggle of the main character to understand the meaning of the image 
and/or ‘sign’ and its giver, involving a dramatic process of under- 
standing through misunderstanding. It takes place in dialogue with 


1980 Seminar Papers (SBLSP, 19; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1980), p. 174, who 
describes 4.1-42 as ‘a myth, a narrative symbol’. 

1. It follows that the term ‘symbolic narrative’ excludes the Wedding at Cana 
(2.1-12), the Passion and Resurrection Narratives (chs. 18-21) and the Foot 
Washing (13.1-20). These narratives contain important Johannine symbols, but 
either do not have a single symbolic focus or are not concerned with the faith 
development of the leading characters around the central symbol. The Foot Washing 
has structural similarities to the long narratives of the first half of the Gospel, but, 
standing at the head of the Farewell Discourse, it finds its meaning within a different 
narrative context. 
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Jesus who explicates the meaning in a series of clarifying statements. 
Stage 3 is usually the longest section of the narrative. 

Stage 4: Attainment or Rejection of Symbolic Understanding. The 
struggle for understanding can result in one of two ways (or both): 
(1) Attainment of Understanding. In the process the main character 
comes to perceive the image and/or ‘sign’ as a symbol of eschatolo- 
gical life realisable in the present. Jesus also comes to be perceived in 
symbolic terms as the one sent from God, the one through whose 
human op€ the divine 56a is revealed. The movement from a 
literal or materialistic to a symbolic understanding represents the 
attainment of faith. (2) Rejection of Symbolic Understanding. 
Alternatively, the narrative may describe the movement away from 
faith, in which the symbol is rejected in favour of a materialistic 
worldview. The images and ‘signs’ are linked to the religious tradi- 
tions of Judaism which, for the evangelist, have meaning only in their 
symbolic relationship with Jesus. These remain on a materialistic level 
unless reinterpreted from the perspective of Johannine christology. 
Where Jesus is rejected, it represents the choice of unbelief. 

Stage 5: Confession of Faith or Statement of Rejection. The 
narrative concludes with a confession of faith, implying a commitment 
to discipleship, and/or an explicit statement of rejection of Jesus. Stage 
5 is the confirmation and climax of Stage 4. 

It may be observed in this pattern that in Stage 1 image and ‘sign’ 
are placed on an equivalent level. Of the ‘signs’ in the first half of the 
Gospel most are explicitly designated as such within the narrative (see 
2.11, 4.54, 6.14, 9.16, 11.47 and 12.18).' Other narratives, such as the 
healing in John 5, betray the characteristics of onpeia.? The standard 
view of Johannine ‘signs’ is that they involve a miraculous happening,” 


]. These are said traditionally to number seven; see Brown, I, pp. cxlii, 525. 
Against this, cf. Bultmann, pp. 112-13, and K.H. Rengstorf, ‘onpetov’, TDNT, 
VII, p. 246. 

2. For a discussion of the relationship between Épyov and onpeiov, see 
Chapter 4, pp. 95-96. 

3. So W. Nicol, The Semeia in the Fourth Gospel: Tradition and Redaction 
(NovTSup, 32; Leiden: Brill, 1972), p. 62, who defines onetov as ‘an event which 
is, by its miraculous character, a legitimising sign of the Christ’; also Brown, I, pp. 
527-30, and M. de Jonge, ‘Signs and Works in the Fourth Gospel’, in Jesus: 
Stranger from Heaven and Son of God: Jesus Christ and the Christians in Johannine 
Perspective (SBLSBS; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1977), pp. 117-40. For the 
opposing view that onpetov needs to be understood in a broader and not exclusively 
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and their importance lies in what they reveal christologically: ‘the 
Christological significance proves to be the most important element of 
the Johannine “signs”, the most characteristic of their properties and 
the heart of their theology.’! The ‘signs’, in other words, are a 
stimulus to faith for the characters of the narrative. Their function is 
to lead the implied reader of the Gospel to a faith response. 
Commentators tend to make a good deal of the importance of the 
‘signs’, particularly in the first half of the Gospel? This kind of 
emphasis on ‘sign’, however, can be misleading. ‘Signs’ primarily 
reveal the divine 66&c (2.11) which, in the context of John’s incarna- 
tional perspective (1.14), is an important indication of their true 
nature. In fact, the most important feature of the Johannine onpeto is 
that they function as symbols. From this it follows that fundamentally 
they are no different from the images to be found in John’s symbolic 
narratives. Both ‘sign’ and image need to be understood within the 
symbolic framework of the text. Like the images of the Gospel, the 
‘signs’ function to reveal and communicate a symbolic level of reality 
that arises out of, yet also transcends the material world. 

The struggle that confronts the characters of the drama is thus to 
understand ‘sign’ and image symbolically. Those who fail to see the 
imagery in metaphorical terms are on the same level as those whose 
faith is based only on the miraculous. Though ‘signs’ differ from the 
images in being miraculous events, the difference is superficial in terms 
of the narrative and the struggle for faith. The feasts also belong 
within the same framework: their function is to point symbolically to 


miraculous way, cf. Dodd, Interpretation, pp. 297, 300-303, who sees the Cleansing 
of the Temple (2.13-22) as a ‘sign’, and Schneiders, ‘Foot Washing’, pp. 137-38, 
who regards the Foot Washing as ‘a sign par excellence’ (p. 137). See also 
B. Byrne, ‘The Faith of the Beloved Disciple and the Community in John 20’, 
JSNT 23 (1985), pp. 85, 88-91, and S.M. Schneiders, ‘The Face Veil: A Johannine 
Sign (John 20.1-10)’, BTB 13 (1983), pp. 94-97, both of whom who regard the 
covddpuov at 20.7 as a ‘sign’. 

1. Schnackenburg, I, p. 525. 

2. See, e.g., Brown, I, pp. cxxxviii-cxliii, pp. 525-32. 

3. See S.M. Schneiders, 'History and Symbolism in the Fourth Gospel', in 
M. de Jonge (ed.), L'Evangile de Jean: sources, rédaction, théologie (BETL, 44; 
Louvain: Louvain University Press, 1976), pp. 371-76 (373), and ‘Symbolism and 
the Sacramental Principle in the Fourth Gospel', in P.-R. Tragan (ed.), Segni e 
sacramenti nel Vangelo di Giovanni (Studia Anselmiana, 66; Rome: Editrice 
Anselmiana, 1977), pp. 221-35 (223, 227). 
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a deeper reality. The basic element of symbolic narrative, therefore, 
is symbol, of which image, ‘sign’ and feast are manifestations. 


B. Johannine Studies on Narrative and Symbol 


The impetus for undertaking a study such as this arises out of contem- 
porary literary studies of the Fourth Gospel. In particular, an 
important stream in Johannine studies is concerned with the narrative 
mechanisms of the text and the way its symbolism develops.! The most 
important in recent years has been Culpepper’s narrative study of 
John’s Gospel,” in which he gathers together insights from the secular 
discipline of literary criticism and applies them to the Fourth Gospel. 
For him, the purpose of the Gospel (20.31) is fulfilled through narra- 
tive devices: irony, misunderstanding, symbolism, characterisation 
and plot. The implied reader is drawn into the narrative world,’ 
through shared omniscience and the structure of the plot. More 


1. For a thorough review of the literature in this area, see D.A. Lee-Pollard, 
"The Symbolic Narratives of the Fourth Gospel: The Interplay of Form and Meaning’ 
(unpublished thesis, University of Sydney, 1991), pp. 21-37. 

2. R.A. Culpepper, Anatomy of the Fourth Gospel: A Study in Literary Design 
(FFNT; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983). See also Culpepper, ‘The Narrator in 
the Fourth Gospel: Intratextual Relationships’, in K.H. Richards (ed.), SBL 1982 
Seminar Papers One Hundred Eighteenth Annual Meeting (SBLPS, 21; Chico, CA: 
Scholars Press, 1982), pp. 81-96; ‘Story and History in the Gospels’, RevExp 81 
(1984), pp. 467-78, and ‘John’, in B.W. Anderson (ed.), The Books of the Bible. 
Il. The Apocrypha and the New Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1989), pp. 209-23. For examples of recent studies of Johannine narrative that stress 
the necessity of both narrative and historical approaches to the Fourth Gospel, see 
M.W.G. Stibbe, John as Storyteller: Narrative Criticism and the Fourth Gospel 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), and M.C. de Boer, ‘Narrative 
Criticism, Historical Criticism, and the Gospel of John’, JSNT 47 (1992), pp. 35- 
48. 

3. The notion of ‘implied reader’ in literary critical jargon is an idealised creation 
of the text to which corresponds the ‘implied author’, both being distinct from the 
real author and reader of the Gospel; Culpepper, Anatomy, pp. 98, 210-12. See also 
J.L. Staley, The Print’s First Kiss: A Rhetorical Investigation of the Implied Reader 
in the Fourth Gospel (SBLDS, 82; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), p. 27, who 
defines the implied author as ‘the unifying sense that the reader makes of a narrative, 
irrespective of how many real authors or editors may lie behind it’. 

4. For W. Iser, The Implied Reader: Patterns of Communication in Prose 
Fiction from Bunyan to Beckett (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1978), 
p. 275, a text without a reader remains virtual until the ‘convergence of text and 
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pertinently, Culpepper offers an overview of symbolism in John,! 
tracing the core symbols throughout the narrative.* He identifies the 
issue of symbolism as an area of research,’ offering guidelines for 
future undertakings.‘ 

The most helpful definition of symbol in relation to John's Gospel 
comes from the work of Sandra M. Schneiders. She sees symbol as the 
experience of a transcendent reality which has its source firmly 
located within material reality.) Schneiders notes the distinction 
between sign (in the everyday, non-Johannine sense) and symbol. 
Whereas the sign stands for something absent, the symbol brings to 
expression that which is present. ‘The symbol is an epiphany of pre- 
sent reality, not an indication of an absent one.'7 Johannine sym- 
bolism, in this sense, is the Gospel's ‘characteristic revelatory mode’.® 
The point relates as much to the literary nature of the Gospel as to its 
theology: the Johannine Jesus is the artistic ‘symbolization of God’ on 
which the narrative of the Gospel depends.” Because the symbolic 
nature of the Gospel is a ‘condition of validity for its interpretation’, 
its theological meaning cannot be divorced from its symbolic 
framework. ° 


reader brings the literary work into existence’. See Culpepper, Anatomy, pp. 32-33, 
and Staley, Print’s First Kiss, which is a study of the Fourth Gospel from the 
perspective of reader response criticism (esp. pp. 50-118). 

1. Culpepper, Anatomy, pp. 180-81. 

2. Culpepper, Anatomy, pp. 190-97. 

3. Culpepper, Anatomy, pp. 188-89. 

4. In regard to terminology, I have used ‘narrator’ in the sense defined by 
Culpepper, whereas ‘the evangelist’ or ‘John’ I have used interchangeably of the 
implied author. Masculine pronouns are used in accordance with the masculine name 
traditionally given to the Fourth Gospel, though it may bear no relation to the actual 
author/s of the Gospel. The masculine pronoun is counterbalanced by referring to the 
‘implied reader’ with feminine pronouns. 

5. See Introduction, p. 8. 

6. Schneiders, ‘History and Symbolism’, p. 372, and ‘Symbolism’, p. 223. 
According to G. Stemberger, La symbolique du bien et du mal selon saint Jean 
(Parole de Dieu; Paris: Editions du Seuih, 1970), p. 14, a symbol is always a sign, 
but a sign is not necessarily a symbol; for him this parallels the fundamental 
difference that exists between symbol and allegory. 

7. Schneiders, ‘Symbolism’, p. 224. 

8. Schneiders, ‘History and Symbolism’, p. 376. 

9. Schneiders, ‘History and Symbolism’, p. 373. 

10. See also the the work of R. Kieffer and X. Léon-Dufour who have attempted 
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A similar perspective, uniting theological meaning and narrative 
form, is found in a number of recent discussions on irony. If any- 
thing, these discussions have shed as much light on symbolism as on 
irony,! partly because the claims made for irony are sometimes 
excessive and misplaced. Gail O’Day, for example, who has perceptive 
insights into the theological significance of Johannine narrative, sees 
irony as John’s characteristic revelatory mode. It can only take effect 
as the reader responds to the ironical shape of the narrative and comes 
to share the vision of the Johannine community.” Irony, in O’Day’s 
view, operates simultaneously on two levels in the text that relate 
theologically to the o&4pE-856Ea paradigm of the Gospel: 


Through his use of irony, the Fourth Evangelist asks the reader to see the 
real meaning in and through the expressed meaning, not as independent or 
removed from it (to use Bultmann’s terms, the óta [glory] must be 
seen in the cápE [flesh])? 


The problem here is that, in theological terms, too much is made to 
hang on irony;* its meaning is stretched to make it function as far 


to bring a more integrated perspective to bear on John's use of symbol; see 
R. Kieffer, Le monde symbolique de Saint Jean (Paris: Cerf, 1989) and X. Léon- 
Dufour, "Towards a Symbolic Reading of the Fourth Gospel', NTS 27 (1981), 
pp. 439-56. Léon-Dufour (‘Symbolic Reading’, pp. 440-41) prefers to speak of 
‘symbolic operation’ rather than symbol in the narrative, while Kieffer (Le monde, 
pp. 97-113) relates the images of the Gospel to the ‘stage-pictures’ (or scenes) of the 
Gospel and sees the images, scenes and metaphors as working together to create the 
narrative. 

1. For example, G.W. MacRae, ‘Theology and Irony in the Fourth Gospel’, in 
R.J. Clifford and MacRae (eds.), The Word in the World: Essays in Honor of F.L. 
Moriarity (Cambridge, MA: Weston College Press, 1973), pp. 83-96; P.D. Duke, 
Trony in the Fourth Gospel (Adanta: John Knox, 1985); and G.R. O’Day, ‘Narrative 
Mode and Theological Claim: A Study in the Fourth Gospel’, JBL 105 (1986), 
pp. 657-68, and Revelation in the Fourth Gospel: Narrative Mode and Theological 
Claim (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986). See also D.W. Wead, ‘Johannine Irony 
as a Key to the Author-Audience Relationship in John’s Gospel’, in F.O. Francis 
(ed.), Biblical Literature: 1974 Proceedings (AAR Annual Meeting) (Tallahassee: 
AAR, 1974), pp. 33-44, and G. Johnston, ‘Ecce Homo! Irony in the Christology of 
the Fourth Evangelist’, in L.D. Hurst and N.T. Wright (eds.), The Glory of Christ 
in the New Testament. Studies in Christology in Memory of G.B. Caird (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1987), pp. 125-38. 

2. O'Day, Revelation, p. 31; also pp. 33-48. 

3. O'Day, Revelation, p. 8. 

4. O'Day is influenced here by MacRae's view that ‘in the Fourth Gospel 
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more than a literary device.! The same problem, however, does not 
attach to symbol; being more than a literary device, it is better able to 
bear the weight of John's theological worldview. Much of this kind of 
analysis of irony in relation to narrative is more aptly focused on 
symbol, where it is genuinely illuminating. 

Useful analysis of narrative elements, that nevertheless fails to give 
adequate attention to symbol, is found in other literary or form 
critical studies of the Fourth Gospel. For example, an important work 
that emphasises the formal, structured character of Johannine narrative 
is Edeltraud Leidig's analysis of the conversations between Jesus and 
individuals (or groups) in the Fourth Gospel.” Leidig identifies what 
she considers to be a new literary Gattung within John's Gospel: 
*Glaubensgesprüche'.? Each of these ‘faith conversations’ contains 
three levels and four steps within each level:* 


(a) Handlungsstufen, relating to the action of Jesus. 

(b) Gespráchsschritten, relating to Jesus’ words. 

(c) Erkenntnisstufen, dealing with the response of the partner in 
a series of stages of recognition or acknowledgment. 


Leidig sees an overarching pattern in the stages of revelation and 
faith within each step of the three levels: the encounter with salvation 
(‘Heilsbegegnen’), the offer of salvation by Jesus (‘Heilsangebot’), the 
experience of salvation (‘Heilserleben’) and the confession of Jesus as 
the bringer of salvation (‘Bekenntnis zum Heilbringer').? 

Leidig's work is particularly important in drawing attention to the 
widespread, though somewhat unfocused, impression that Jesus' 
encounters with individuals in the Fourth Gospel are narrated in a 
highly structured and formalised manner. In one sense, her careful 
analysis confirms that impression. At the same time, the actual schema 
she proposes has a number of limitations. It is overly complex, with 


theology is irony’ (MacRae, ‘Irony’, p. 89); see Duke, Irony, pp. 2, 111. 

1. See Duke's helpful definition in Irony, pp. 13-18, esp. p. 17. 

2. E.Leidig, Jesu Gespräch mit der Samaritanerin und weitere Gespräche im 
Johannes-evangelium (Theologische Dissertationen, 15; Basel: F. Reinhardt 
Kommissionverlag, 1981). 

3. Leidig, Jesu Gespräch, p. 162. She identifies twelve such dialogues in the 
Fourth Gospel (pp. 175-241). 

4. Leidig, Jesu Gesprüch, pp. 163-66. 

5. Leidig, Jesu Gesprüch, pp. 167-74. 
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its confusing pattern of layer upon layer. Moreover, it fails to engage 
with the literary critical world, remaining within the more traditional 
limits of form criticism. There is no awareness of narratology to give 
an appropriate narrative framework for the ‘faith conversations’. Nor 
is there any attention given to the symbolism around which so many 
of the Johannine conversations between Jesus and individuals turn. 

Finally, brief reference should be made to two important theologi- 
cal studies of the Fourth Gospel that elucidate the theological frame- 
work in which symbol and narrative operate. Once again, neither of 
these has the appropriate understanding of symbol and narrative to 
carry through these insights. Painter, first of all, sees the symbols of 
the Gospel as eminently suitable for the role they play in revealing the 
saving work of the Logos because they originate in the creative work 
of the Logos (1.3, 10). For the evangelist, the world is a ‘storehouse 
of symbols which can become vehicles of the revelation’,' implying an 
analogical relationship between biological and eternal life.? Through 
creation, the world has the potential for becoming symbolic, but it 
remains potential until apprehended by human beings? While John 
does not speak of the image of God, says Painter, the notion of people 
as created with the potential to respond is ‘the Johannine equivalent’ .* 
Human beings have so failed to bear the divine image that there is an 
abyss between human reality (failure to perceive), revealed in the 
coming of the Logos, and human destiny (potential to perceive), 
offered in the saving work of the Revealer. The purpose of the 
symbols, according to Painter, is to challenge false perceptions and 
restore the divine image? 

Painter's work is helpful more for its theological understanding 
‘than for any literary analysis. The same can be said of Marianne Meye 
Thompson, whose main agenda is to defend the centrality of o&p5 in 


1l. Painter, ‘John 9’, p. 47, and John: Witness and Theologian (London: 
SPCK, 3rd edn, 1986), pp. 140-41. 

2. Painter, ‘John 9’, p. 53. 

3. Painter, ‘John 9’, p. 54, quoting Bultmann, 9, and R. Bultmann, Theology 
of the New Testament (London: SCM Press, 1965), II, p. 21. 

4. Painter, ‘John 9’, p. 51. 

5. Painter, 'Tohn 9', pp. 50-55. 

6. M.M. Thompson, The Humanity of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988). 
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John's theological framework. Influenced by Bultmann,! she sees flesh 
as the neutral contrast between the human/natural and the divine (see 
1.13, 1.14, 3.6, 6.51c-58, 6.63, 8.15, 17.2): 


the root meaning of flesh is humanity, creatureliness, what is natural and 
earthly... G&0& refers to the human realm in contrast to the divine and 
natural existence in contrast to the life given by the Spirit? 


Thompson argues for this definition over against views that interpret 
ot&pé as irrelevant for faith (for example, Luise Schottroff?) or 
merely a necessary pre-condition for the appearance of 'the God who 
walked the earth' (Küsemann).* Thompson also stresses the materiality 
of the ‘signs’ as pointing to the humanity of Jesus.? All of this is vital 
for understanding John's incarnational perspective. What it lacks, 
however, is a theological understanding of symbol in which the 
incarnation can be located.$ Thompson's attempts to balance the claims 
of o&p& with that of 665a are finally left unsupported by an adequate 
theological, or for that matter literary, framework. 


C. Aims of This Study 


In spite of—or perhaps because of—these insights into narrative and 
symbol in the Fourth Gospel, further investigation in the area is vital 
for the future of Johannine studies. Indeed, such work is only just 
beginning. This study of six narratives aims to push forward, though 
with significant modifications, the insights already gained, remedying 
omissions in a literary understanding of the Fourth Gospel in the 
following respects: 


1. Thompson, Humanity, p. 34; see Bultmann, pp. 60-72, and Theology, I, 
pp. 40-49. 

2. Thompson, Humanity, p. 49. It is important to note that, although odp§ is a 
neutral term in the Fourth Gospel, it is only ever used of Jesus in a positive sense. 

3. L. Schottroff, Der Glaubende und die feindliche Welt: Beobachtungen zum 
gnostischen Dualismus und seiner Bedeutung für Paulus und das Johannes- 
evangelium (Neukirchen: Neukirchener Verlag, 1970). 

4. E. Käsemann, ‘The Structure and Purpose of the Prologue to John’s Gospel’ 
in New Testament Questions of Today (NTL; London: SCM Press, 1969), p. 161; 
see Thompson, Humanity, pp. 35-36. 

5. Thompson, Humanity, p. 56. 

6. Thompson’s conviction of the materiality of ‘signs’ is problematical since it 
turns not on the notion of symbol, but rather its ‘facticity’ (p. 32). Whether that 
refers to the historical or the Johannine Jesus is unfortunately not made clear. 
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(a) Symbol and Narrative. The inter-relationship between symbol 
and narrative in specific Johannine narratives is largely neglected and 
needs greater attention. In order to achieve this, I have attempted to 
incorporate an adequate understanding of symbol as it is articulated 
through narrative, on the basis that neither can be understood without 
the other. In exploring the dynamic interaction of symbol and narra- 
tive I have defined more precisely the points of integration between 
them: the narrative gives rise to the symbol, just as the symbol creates 
the narrative. 

(b) Literary Structure. I have already outlined the discrete literary 
structure underlying the six narrative texts of the Gospel which are 
the focus here. The relationship between symbol and narrative is 
manifested through these five narrative Stages. Within the literary 
pattern the relationship between narrative and symbol is validated. 
Scholars have examined various aspects of the narratives of the Fourth 
Gospel and have recognised the presence of narrative designs, some- 
times with formal, structured elements. However, there has been no 
intensive investigation of these six narratives as a distinctive literary 
group. No proposed literary structure has been suggested which 
embraces them. This study aims to rectify that omission and in doing 
so, to offer fresh insights into John's narrative and theological craft. 

(c) Fusion of Literary Form and Theological Meaning. The ques- 
tion of the way in which literary pattern and theological meaning 
cohere needs further reflection in relation to specific texts. There is a 
remarkable level of coherence between form and meaning within the 
six narratives, which is grounded in the evangelist's theology. At the 
basis of John's symbolic perspective, reflected in the narrative form, 
is that of the Word-made-flesh. Just as God, for the evangelist, can 
only be apprehended through the o&p& of the incarnate Logos in 
whom the divine 665a dwells, so also meaning in the Fourth Gospel 
can only be grasped for the implied reader through the narrative 
structures. Here we find also the integration of text and reader. 
Through a right reading of the symbolic narratives and the struggle 
for understanding which they reveal, an authentic reader response is 
facilitated. The narratives give rise to faith and to the embracing of 
John's symbolic worldview. 

In the chapters that follow, each of the long narratives in the first 
half of the Fourth Gospel is examined in turn to see whether, and to 
what extent, it conforms to the design of symbolic narrative outlined 
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above (Chapters 2-7). Each narrative is placed within its 
chronological setting within the Gospel, followed by an outline of the 
narrative that deals briefly with critical and exegetical issues. The five 
Stages are then identified within the contours of John’s theological and 
symbolic framework, illuminating the narrative cohesion between 
form and meaning. The study ends with a summation of the argument 
and an indication of its theological implications (Chapter 8). Before 
embarking on this programme, however, it is important to begin by 
raising some of the methodological issues operative in the interplay of 
form and meaning. The focus for this literary and philosophical 
discussion is metaphor and symbol (Chapter 1). 


Chapter 1 


FORM AND MEANING: 
METHODOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 


The basic presupposition of this study of Johannine narrative is that 
form and meaning belong together. In John’s Gospel this is not simply 
a literary judgment but is also theological. John’s worldview is set out 
in the Prologue at 1.14: xoi 6 Aóyoc càp% &yéveto Kai éoxivacev 
èv fiv: xol eaccpe8a thv S6Eav adtod, S6Eav wc 
povoyevods napa matpdc, RANPHS xépvtoc xoi &AnOsíac. This is 
a statement of the essential unity of form and meaning. The divine 
56€a—in John's theological terms—is seen in the human flesh of 
Jesus as he is presented in the Fourth Gospel. This has implications for 
the whole Gospel. Jesus, the incarnate Logos, is the one who reveals 
not just things about God, nor even God in an abstract, metaphysical 
sense, but rather discloses in his own person (o&p&) that God is to be 
found in material reality: 'It is in his sheer humanity that be is the 
Revealer.’! In the Johannine worldview, it means also that material 
and human reality (o&p&) is to be seen in a new way as potentially 
God-bearing and God-revealing. Behind this lies a doctrine of 
creation: ‘Incarnation...means, as the Prologue unmistakably indi- 
cates, the encounter of the Creator with his creature.? As human 
beings are made in God's image (Gen. 1.26-27), so in the Johannine 


1. Bultmann, p. 63. For a discussion of the centrality of revelation in the Fourth 
Gospel, with particular reference to Bultmann, see J. Ashton, Understanding the 
Fourth Gospel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991), pp. 515-53. 

2. E. Käsemann, The Testament of Jesus: A Study of the Gospel of John in the 
Light of Chapter 17 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 2nd edn, 1968), p. 34. 
Küsemann, however, does not believe that the idea of incarnation is central to John's 
theology. For him, cáp% is simply a necessary pre-condition for the entry of the 
Logos into the world; indeed John may be accused of a ‘naive docetism’ in this 
regard (pp. 9-13, esp. p. 26). 
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view salvation involves centrally the human capacity to image the 
divine being. This is seen above all in the Johannine Jesus. 

The incarnational nature of John’s theology is paralleled by the way 
in which theological meaning is formed and carried by the literary 
structures of the Fourth Gospel. Narrative structures, with their 
attendant rhetorical devices, are indispensable bearers of meaning, 
creating a reader and giving rise to faith as an authentic reader res- 
ponse. In formalist terms, such structures cannot be peeled away in 
order to disclose a pure, Johannine message. Just as o&p% cannot be 
discounted in John’s theology, neither can narrative or symbolic form 
be discarded in favour of a detachable view of meaning. In this sense, 
form and content, in literary terms, parallel the theology of incarna- 
tion in the Fourth Gospel. Indeed they belong to the same order of 
reality. 


A. Importance of Literary Criticism 


From this it follows that a literary reading of John’s narratives is 
vital, as much for an appreciation of their theology as their literary 
merits. A literary approach to the Gospels is relatively recent and 
owes much to the work of such scholars as Amos Wilder and John 
Dominic Crossan.! It has also benefited from burgeoning interest in 
Old Testament narratology which has rediscovered Hebrew narrative, 
‘eclipsed’ with the rise of biblical criticism,” and identified its 
characteristic literary structures.) This perspective has led to a new 


1. See A. Wilder, Early Christian Rhetoric: The Language of the Gospel 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971), which is concerned with 
rhetorical forms and genres in the language of the NT, and J.D. Crossan, In 
Parables: The Challenge of the Historical Jesus (New York: Harper & Row, 1973), 
which analyses the parables of Jesus from a literary perspective. 

2. See H. Frei's study of this theme in eighteenth and nineteenth century herme- 
neutics in 7he Eclipse of Biblical Narrative: A Study in Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Century Hermeneutics (New Haven, CT/London: Yale University Press, 1974). 

3. See especially the work of R. Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: 
Basic Books, 1981), M. Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative: Ideological 
Literature and the Drama of Reading (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1985), 
and A. Berlin, Poetics and Interpretation of Biblical Narrative (Bible and Literature 
Series, 9; Sheffield: Almond Press, 1983); also R. Alter and F. Kermode (eds.), The 
Literary Guide to the Bible (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987). Of 
particular note is the influence of E. Auerbach, Mimesis: The Representation of 
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sensitivity to various aspects of literary form within the Gospels, and 
an increased awareness of the role of the reader.! It is linked also to a 
critique of the inadequacies of a methodology that regards content as 
prior to, and therefore more important than form.? Although study of 
the Gospels has not always been impervious to the importance of 
literary structure, form has often been used chiefly as an indicator of 
historical realities behind the text and the Sitz im Leben of the 
community. Here the meaning of the text has been sought more in the 
historical setting behind the text than within the literary structures. 
The same problematical attitude to form is present in Bultmann's 
demythologising, where the myth is stripped away to expose the core 
of the kerygma.? Myth is seen as little more than a vehicle for con- 
veying existential realities which speak to modern human experience.“ 


Reality in Western Literature (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1953) 
who, writing as a literary critic, challenges the view that denies the literary nature of 
the Bible (esp. pp. 3-49). 

1. See W.A. Beardslee, Literary Criticism of the New Testament (Guides to 
Biblical Scholarship; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1970), pp. 1-13, and 
N.R. Peterson, Literary Criticism for New Testament Critics (Guides to Biblical 
Scholarship; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1978), pp. 9-48, for an introduction to 
literary criticism from a New Testament perspective. For a brief history of the rise of 
literary critical approaches in biblical study, see T.R. Wright, Theology and 
Literature (Signposts in Theology; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1988), pp. 42-58. 

2. This is not to say that literary form has been ignored. Form criticism has been 
concerned at least with the generalities of form, that is, classifying and identifying 
various literary forms, and reducing them to their most typical characteristics. On 
this, see J. Dewey, Markan Public Debate: Literary Technique, Concentric Structure, 
and Theology in Mark 2.1—-3.6 (SBLDS, 48; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1979), 
pp. 11, 18, 25, who develops a literary-critical study of the Markan text out of a 
preliminary form-critical analysis. 

3. Speaking of the Bultmannian approach, Beardslee, Literary Criticism, 2, 
comments that ‘it... thrusts literary form into the background as secondary and sepa- 
rable from the existential stance which the form expresses’; also L. Poland, Literary 
Criticism and Biblical Hermeneutics: A Critique of Formalist Approaches (AAR 
Academy Series, 48; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1985), pp. 1-2, 36, 65. 

4. R. Bultmann, ‘New Testament and Mythology: The Problem of Demy- 
thologizing the New Testament Proclamation’, in S.M. Ogden (ed.), New Testament 
and Mythology and Other Basic Writings (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984), 
pp. 1-43. P. Ricoeur, The Conflict of Interpretations: Essays in Hermeneutics 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1974), pp. 388-94, takes a sympathetic, 
though not uncritical, view of Bultmann’s demythologising. The problem with 
Bultmann, as Ricoeur sees it, is that he ignores the question of language and under- 
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Yet as critics of Bultmann have pointed out, to dismantle myth is to 
lose its meaning. Kerygma and myth are bound together; to lose the 
latter is to lose both.! The point applies equally to poetry, myth, 
narrative structure and symbol. Biblical poetry, for example, 'is 
quintessentially the mode of expression in which the surface is the 
depth’. It is illegitimate, therefore, to search for hidden meanings 
which bypass the surface meaning.? Literary criticism, which is con- 
cerned precisely with the 'surface' of the text, has an integral role to 
play in the understanding and interpreting of biblical texts.* 

A literary approach to the biblical text, however, needs to be seen 
as balancing the findings of the historical critical method rather than 
replacing or dismissing them. Alter and Sternberg, for example, two 
Old Testament literary critics, assert the value of historical critical 
methods for understanding Scripture. Sternberg, in particular, sees 
the historical critical method as a necessary first step in analysing a 
text. What literary criticism does is to move a step further and 
examine the literary form in and of itself. Nevertheless, both methods 
are desirable; at some point ‘the two orientations must converge'.? 
The problem is not that scholars have concerned themselves with the 
text's ‘genesis’, but rather that that has all too often been at the cost of 


estimates the ‘objectivity’ of the text, because of too sharp a disjunction between 
kerygma and myth (pp. 394-401). 

1. So Poland, Literary Criticism, pp. 11-63, 65. 

2. R.Alter, The Art of Biblical Poetry (New York: Basic Books, 1985), p. 205. 

3. See Léon-Dufour, ‘Symbolic Reading’, p. 441. To substantiate the point, 
Léon-Dufour notes the etymology of cupBdAov as derived from ovp-BaAAw 
meaning to 'put together'. 

4. According to the literary critic Stephen Prickett, in his study of the relation- 
ship between biblical and literary studies over the last three hundred years, the two 
disciplines belong together and in their modern manifestation have a common origin, 
being separated only artificially (Words and the Word: Language, Poetics and 
Biblical Interpretation [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986] esp. pp. 37- 
195). Literary criticism was brought to birth by scholars of the Bible concerned to 
assert the poetic nature of all biblical language and to study it from the perspective of 
the ‘peculiar language of heaven’ (p. 41). For Prickett, the two disciplines also share 
common concerns about the nature and interpretation of texts, and need in some way 
to be re-united. See also J. Barton, Reading the Old Testament: Method in Biblical 
Study (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1984), p. 141. 

5. Sternberg, Poetics, p. 23. 
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its ‘poiesis’. Sternberg is seeking a relationship between ‘genesis’ and 
‘poiesis’ that is complementary rather than polemical.” 


B. Dynamics of Form and Meaning 


Discussion concerning the interplay of form and meaning is by no 
means unique to literary and textual studies. Beneath these disciplines 
lie deeper questions of a philosophical nature which go the heart of 
our understanding of reality and the role that linguistic structure plays 
in it. While my purpose is not to enter into philosophical and 
linguistic debate on the nature of language, the underlying philoso- 
phical questions need to be acknowledged. Does language express a 
pre-existent meaning, or is it active in creating meaning? Is it the con- 
veyer of meaning or does it in some sense determine what we name 
‘reality’? Is it legitimate to speak of language as ‘the house of Being’ 
in which we play out our human experience? 

Fundamentally, what is at stake is a reaction in modern European 
thought to a philosophical disjunction between subject and object. This 
distinction, which can be traced back more immediately to Descartes, 
draws a line between the knowing subject (the internal mind or self) 
and the known object (the external world).? The Cartesian model, 
which influenced the Enlightenment, focuses on questions of episte- 
mology rather than ontology, and posits a reality which exists ‘out 
there’, independent of I, the subject. It is in effect a revised form of 
dualism. Kant challenges this perspective with the epistemological 
recognition that the perceiver is subjectively involved in every act of 
perception; in philosophical terms, he ‘removes the [Cartesian] privi- 
leges from subjectivity and in doing so destroys the possibility of an 
empiricist theory of the mind'. The Cartesian method is further 
challenged, on the grounds of its dualistic assumptions, by Cassirer: 


Descartes' metaphysical dualism is ultimately rooted in his methodological 
dualism: the theory of the absolute division between the substance of 


1. Sternberg, Poetics, p. 16. 

2. Ina similar vein, Berlin (Poetics, pp. 111-34) argues that a synchronic 
approach does not rule out the importance of a diachronic study of the text; to accept 
the unity of a biblical text is not to deny its pre-history. 

3. For a succinct discussion of the ‘Cartesian method’, see R. Scruton, From 
Descartes to Wittgenstein: A Short History of Modern Philosophy (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1981), pp. 29-39, esp. pp. 37-38. 

4. Scruton, Descartes to Wittgenstein, p. 141. 
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extension and the thinking substance, is merely a metaphysical expression 
for an antithesis which is discernible in his account of the pure function of 
consciousness. 


Writers such as Susanne K. Langer and Paul Ricoeur have made a 
similar point? In effect, they have challenged the philosophical 
framework which lies at the basis of a dualistic understanding of lan- 
guage, precisely because it presupposes meaning and reality before the 
existence of linguistic form. 

An alternative perspective to the dualism of the Enlightenment 
needs to hold in tension a paradoxical dynamic between form and 
content; without such a dynamic, the one becomes subsumed under the 
other. Here form needs to be seen as the expression of meaning and, at 
the same time, its creator. One way of expressing this tension is to use 
Murray Krieger's image of the window and the mirror: a literary 
work is turned in on itself and relates only to itself, like a series of 
mirrors reflecting each other, yet it also acts as a window on the 
world outside.) The imagery is capable of operating at several levels 
and is particularly useful in describing the interrelationship of form 
and meaning. Meaning as an internal function resides within form 
(mirror) and at the same time form also expresses external meaning 
(window). Both perspectives must be held simultaneously so that the 
literary text is able miraculously to satisfy both propositions at once, 
being at once wholly thematic and wholly aesthetic, answerable to 
itself only by being answerable to the outside world. Symbol, in par- 
ticular, offers an excellent example of the way in which this 
paradoxical dynamic operates. 


1. E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. 1. Language (New Haven/ 
London: Yale University Press, 1955), p. 104. 

2. S.K. Langer speaks of the ‘bifurcation of nature into an inner and an outer 
world' as inherent in the Cartesian model (Philosophy in a New Key: A Study in the 
Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and Art [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
3rd edn, 1969], pp. 12, 17). According to Ricoeur, Conflict of Interpretations, p. 148, 
"The philosopher trained in the school of Descartes knows that things are doubtful, 
that they are not what they appear to be. But he never doubts that consciousness is as 
it appears to itself. In consciousness, meaning and the consciousness of meaning 
coincide.’ 

3. M. Krieger, A Window to Criticism: Shakespeare's Sonnets and Modern 
Poetics (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1964), pp. 1-70; esp. the 
analogy on pp. 68-69. 

4. Krieger, Window, p. 18. 
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Form as the Giver of Meaning: Role of Symbol 
In the first place, by examining how symbolism operates, we can 
observe the way in which form gives rise to meaning. Symbol, like 
metaphor, is not a decorative or pedagogical device to enhance an 
abstract concept; still less is it a secret language to be decoded (like 
allegory). On the contrary it bears or conveys within itself the reali- 
ties to which it points. Schneiders defines symbol as ‘a sensible reality 
.. which renders present to and...involves a person subjectively in... 
a transforming experience...of the mystery of the Transcendent'.! 
Symbol conveys the transcendent within its structures and invites 
subjective participation as reader response. While it may be possible 
to articulate the symbol, such articulation cannot be substituted for the 
symbol itself. For example, the relationship between the historical 
Jesus and the Johannine Jesus is that of symbol to symbol: the 
historical Jesus as the ‘natural symbol’ of God is brought to expression 
in the Johannine Jesus as the ‘artistic symbol'.? In the same way, 
symbolism in art does not set out to copy or repeat what is in nature. 
Rather, a new symbol is created in the artistic articulation of the 
natural symbol: in this sense the Fourth Gospel can be described as ‘a 
literary icon of Jesus'.? In John's Gospel, which is quintessentially 
symbolic, form and meaning belong intimately together. 

To speak in these terms of the role of symbol in a literary work is 
to challenge not only the dualism of the Enlightenment but also its 
rationalism. The view that human nature is primarily rational gives 
priority to the analytical mode of expression and denigrates metaphor, 
symbol and myth to the level of the ornamental. Cassirer’s challenge 
is an attempt to reverse the perception of the role of symbol within 
the structures of language. Describing the human person as primarily 
animal symbolicum, he argues that far from having a merely decora- 
tive function all language is essentially symbolic.* Symbols are not 
‘mere figures which refer to some given reality by means of sugges- 
tion and allegorical renderings, but... forces each of which produces 


Schneiders, ‘Symbolism’, esp. p. 223. 
Schneiders, ‘History and Symbolism’, pp. 374-75. 
Schneiders, ‘History and Symbolism’, p. 374. 
4. E. Cassirer, An Essay on Man (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947), 
p. 26. 
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and posits a world of its own'.! In this sense myth, to take one 
example, is not so much a way of explaining reality as something that 
creates reality and has its own life, its own ‘positive vitality and acti- 
vity'.? A similar, though developed, perspective is found in the 
writings of Ricoeur. For him too the most basic forms of human dis- 
course are not analytical but symbolic and mythic: ‘Myth constitutes 
the first major transition from experience to language.'? Here Ricoeur 
is concerned to explore in philosophical and theological terms the way 
in which symbol operates, particularly within the context of discourse.* 

Symbol is of particular importance in this discussion because, far 
more than analytic discourse, it exemplifies the dynamic that exists 
between form and meaning. According to the literary critics who have 
influenced Ricoeur, symbol is the bearer of meaning by bringing 
together elements which at first glance have nothing in common.’ 
Symbol reveals the nature of language as tensive (reflecting the tensive 
nature of reality).© Monroe Beardsley describes metaphor, for 


1. E. Cassirer, Language and Myth (New York: Dover Publications, 1946), 
p. 8. 

2. Cassirer, Language, p. 9. 

3. P. Ricoeur, 'Evil, a Challenge to Philosophy and Theology', JAAR 53 
(1985), p. 637. Ricoeur also quotes Kant, ‘the symbol gives rise to thought’, in The 
Symbolism of Evil (Boston: Beacon Press, 1967), pp. 357-67. 

4. Note in particular Ricoeur, Symbolism of Evil, and The Rule of Metaphor: 
Multi-disciplinary Studies of the Creation of Meaning in Language (London and 
Henley: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1977). This challenge to the Enlightenment from 
writers such as Ricoeur is not intended to denigrate the importance of analytical dis- 
course. For P. Ricoeur, Interpretation Theory: Discourse and the Surplus of Meaning 
(Texas: Texas University Press, 1976), pp. 71-88, the analytical has an important 
hermeneutical role. He speaks of a tensive relationship between 'understanding' and 
‘explanation,’ explanation being the rational aspect of hermeneutics and understanding 
the sympathetic or affective aspect. Interpretation has two movements (Interpretation, 
p. 74): the first from understanding to explanation (‘a naive grasping of the meaning 
of the text as a whole’) and the second from explanation to understanding (‘a 
sophisticated mode of understanding, supported by explanatory procedures"). 

5. See, among others, I.A. Richards, M. Black, M.C. Beardsley, C. Turbayne 
and P. Wheelwright (listed in Ricoeur, Interpretation, p. 49). 

6. P. Wheelwright, Metaphor and Reality (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1973), pp. 70, 154. Wheelwright makes a further distinction between ‘steno- 
symbols’ and 'steno-language,' which have lost their self-conscious metaphorical 
quality, and poetic language or symbols which are ‘alive, fluid, and. . . metamorphic’ 
(p. 20). 
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example, as ‘a poem in miniature’: it creates new meaning as a poem 
does.' Metaphor, like symbol? works by drawing together two unlike 
and disparate elements in order to create a new semantic structure. 
Ricoeur, referring to what he calls the ‘surplus of signification’ within 
symbol and metaphor,’ speaks of tension between the two parts 
(‘tenor’ and ‘vehicle’) of the metaphor.‘ In semantic terms, it is the 
tension between the two opposing elements of a sentence which by 
themselves have nothing in common and which, if taken literally, are 
meaningless. Understood aright, the sentence is a ‘semantic imperti- 
nence’.> When John’s Gospel, for example, describes Jesus as the light 
of the world, a new semantic structure is created, an ‘impertinence’ 
which if taken literally is nonsense. 

Here Ricoeur is reacting against the classical tradition which sees 
metaphor (or symbol) as the clothing of one idea in that of another. 
The view has its origins in Aristotle—petagope ò éotiv dvépatoc 
GAAotpiov £rwpop&á—for whom metaphor (petagopà, literally 
‘transference’) has to do with denomination and the replacing of one 
name (£ziqopá, literally ‘placing upon’, ‘application’) with that of 
another.’ For Ricoeur, something more fundamental occurs in the 
forming of metaphor and symbol: a new semantic reality is forged. 
Here form gives birth to content in the creation of new meaning, as 
two unlike elements—in this case ‘Jesus’ (tenor) and ‘light’ (vehicle)— 
are radically fused. The new meaning created is a symbol of arche- 
typal significance. 

It follows that, in order to understand metaphor or symbol, one is 
required to have ‘stereoscopic vision’, that is, the ability to hold 
together two different points of view at the same time. Here Ricoeur 


1. M.C. Beardsley, Aesthetics: Problems in the Philosophy of Criticism 
(London: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1958), p. 134; see Ricoeur, Interpretation, 
p. 46. 

2. Ricoeur, Interpretation, pp. 45-69, identifies the same semantic structure in 
metaphor and symbol. See below, p. 34. 

3. Ricoeur, Interpretation, p. 55. 

4. For this terminology, see LA. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1936); see also Ricoeur, Rule of Metaphor, pp. 80- 
81. 

5. Ricoeur, Interpretation, p. 50. 

6. See Ricoeur, Interpretation, pp. 47-49, for a brief outline of the main tenets 
of classical rhetoric in regard to metaphor. 

7. Aristotle, Poet. 22.6. 
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is influenced by Roman Jakobson’s ‘split reference’ in which metaphor 
discloses both what ‘is like’ (between tenor and vehicle) and what ‘is 
not'.! The tension within the Johannine metaphorical statement that 
Jesus is the light of the world is that Jesus is both like and unlike light: 
like, in that in the Johannine worldview he illuminates people; unlike, 
in almost every other way. Moreover it is now impossible to perceive 
the Johannine Jesus without also bringing in connotations of light. The 
same is true of light: the metaphor works in the opposite way, so that 
to conceive of light is to have also a sense of the Johannine Jesus. In this 
sense, metaphor and symbol are involved in the creation of meaning, 
giving a semantic basis to the role of form in shaping meaning. 

The resulting tension projects a ‘world’ in front of the text which is 
the external ‘reference’ of the symbol and metaphor and through which 
it challenges and discloses the self. The effect on the reader is the expe- 
rience of ‘disconfirmation’, which is the disorienting or overturning 
of one's worldview.? In this view, metaphor and the ‘disconfirming’ 
experience belong together. The paradigmatic experience of Scripture 
is ‘disconfirmation’ because biblical language is essentially metapho- 
rical.3 However, there is also a ‘re-orientation after a disorientation’ 
which is intrinsic to the experience of ‘disconfirmation’ in any 
metaphorical utterance.4 


Meaning as the Creator of Form 

Secondly, the way in which symbol operates shows how meaning gives 
rise to form. A methodology that asserts only that language shapes 
reality and form determines content is, in Krieger’s framework, 
distorted: it is to acknowledge the ‘mirror’ aspect while ignoring the 
‘window’. This is true, for example, of the so-called ‘New Criticism’ 
which interpreted literature as relating only to itself without external 


1. Ricoeur, Rule of Metaphor, pp. 247-56. 

2. Prickett, Words, pp. 149-95. Prickett explores the idea of ‘disconfirmation’ 
in the Elijah narrative in relation to the ‘voice of thin silence’ on Mount Horeb (1 Kgs 
19:8-12); see Words, pp. 6-18, 228 and Prickett, ‘The Status of Biblical Narrative’, 
pp. 41-46. 

3. See Prickett, Words, pp. 196-242. 

4. Ricoeur, ‘Biblical Hermeneutics’, p. 76, in the context of a discussion on 
parables. On this point Ricoeur is in disagreement with Crossan who seems to assert 
only the negative side of ‘disconfirmation’; see Poland, Literary Criticism, pp. 111- 
12. 
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reference, a point of view developed over against Romanticism where 
literature was valued mainly for its insights into the inner life of the 
poet.! It is a legitimate but insufficient understanding of the role and 
function of a literary text. Krieger has moved beyond the insights of 
New Criticism to a model that incorporates the ‘window’ aspect, in 
which texts ‘reveal the full existential density of life as lived in all its 
desperate, unresolvable tensions'.? This incidentally is also to move 
beyond the New Critical conviction that literature cannot be 
paraphrased.? 

Once again symbol is of particular help in formulating the other 
side of the form-content dynamic: that form is also the expression of 
meaning. The semantic structure of symbol, as defined above, itself 
points to a reality that is self-transcending. Symbol, as we have seen, 
bears its own reality yet it does so without attempting to imprison it. 
To choose symbol, as against abstract conception, is to imply that 
symbol, at least in principle, is better able to disclose the transcendent; 
by its very nature, it defies precise definition. The language of symbol 
implicitly rejects essentialist notions of the nature of being, on the 
grounds that no experience of reality can be finally and definitively 
articulated within the codes and structures of language. Behind the 
symbol lies *une plénitude du signification' which can be interpreted, 
and even paraphrased, in an inexhaustible number of ways but can 
never be definitively translated nor finally imprisoned within 
language.* By the implicit acknowledgement of its own limitations, 
symbol comes closer to the transcendent than analytical modes of 
discourse. In this sense, symbol acts as the expression of meaning or 
reality which transcends the structures of language. 


C. Conclusion 


The discussion so far has shown that the fundamental dynamic of form 
and meaning is one of paradox: literary form as both the conveyer 


1. On this, see Barton, Reading the OT, pp. 140-57, esp. p. 143. 

2. Krieger, Window, pp. 17-18. 

3. Wright, Theology, p. 49, and N. Friedman, Form and Meaning in Fiction 
(Athens, GA: University of Georgia Press, 1975), p. 47. See Poland, Literary 
Criticism, pp. 65-105, for a critique of the New Criticism and its influence in biblical 
studies. 

4. Stemberger, La symbolique, p. 14. 
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and the expression of meaning. The paradoxical interplay between the 
two is seen in Ricoeur’s distinction between the semantic and non- 
semantic aspects of symbol.! Symbol is more complex than metaphor. 
Unlike metaphor, it has a semantic and non-semantic aspect, the latter 
being rooted mysteriously in the depths of the psyche. Metaphors are 
but the "linguistic surface' of symbols.? While the semantic aspects of 
symbol can be analysed along with metaphor in terms of their linguistic 
structure, the non-semantic aspects are elusive and inaccessible. 
The latter dimension 'resists any linguistic, semantic, or logical 
transcription’ .? 

Symbol, in other words, is bound to the human experiences out of 
which it arises, embedded in external reality. The tension within it 
between the linguistic and the non-linguistic means that it ‘hesitates on 
the dividing line between bios and logos. It testifies to the primordial 
rootedness of Discourse in Life.'^ In the same way, mythology is the 
attempt to articulate a sense of the numinous which cannot be fully 
verbalised but which testifies to the 'sacrality' of the world and human 
life.? Symbol is thus the expression of a larger reality than can be 
captured in discourse. In its two-fold nature it expresses the paradox, 
on the one hand, of form giving rise to content (the semantic dimen- 
sion, in which it operates like metaphor) and, on the other hand, of 
content giving rise to form (the non-semantic dimension). 

It is important to note, before concluding this discussion, that the 
same dynamic is present in the parables of the Synoptic tradition.$ 
According to Ricoeur, parables have three elements: metaphor, narra- 
tive, and an external referent (the kingdom of God/heaven)." These 
are also the basic elements of John's symbolic narratives: metaphor 


1. Ricoeur, Interpretation, pp. 57-63. 

2. Ricoeur, Interpretation, p. 53. At the same time, metaphor can be said to be 
greater than symbol in that it clarifies the semantic aspect of the symbol (pp. 68-69). 

3. Ricoeur, Interpretation, p. 57. Wheelwright, Metaphor, p. 92, draws a simi- 
lar distinction when he defines symbol as a ‘relatively stable and repeatable element 
of perceptual experience, standing for some larger meaning or set of meanings which 
cannot be given, or not fully given, in perceptual experience itself’; see also pp. 92- 
110. 

4. Ricoeur, Interpretation, p. 59. 

5. Ricoeur, Interpretation, pp. 60-61. 

6. On this, see R. Kysar, ‘Johannine Metaphor—Meaning and Function: A 
Literary Case Study of John 10.1-8', Semeia 53 (1991), pp. 81-111. 

7. Ricoeur, ‘Biblical Hermeneutics’, p. 30. 
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and narrative coalesce with the referent Go) aidvioc, ‘eternal life’, 
creating a symbol that is capable of addressing and transforming 
human life. Similarly, in the parables, the hearer or reader through 
metaphorical utterance comes face-to-face with the reign of God, so 
that the ordinary becomes revelatory of the extraordinary. Just as the 
Synoptic parables are intimately related to Jesus, so too with the 
Johannine symbols. While Jesus may be termed the ‘parable of God’ in 
the Synoptic tradition, so behind John’s narrative, Jesus is the ‘symbol 
of God’. 

This discussion of symbol within a literary critical and theological 
perspective forms the basis of the exegetical discussions which follow. 
I have set out the basic methodological presuppositions for a literary 
approach which wants to take seriously the dynamic interplay of form 
and meaning. At the same time, I have outlined the basic under- 
standing of symbol with which I have approached and interpreted the 
Fourth Gospel. As we have seen, modern study of symbol demon- 
strates both the way in which form and meaning interact and also the 
inter-relationship that exists between texts and the experience of their 
readers. The philosophical and linguistic issues briefly touched on 
here are intrinsic to my understanding of the biblical text. However, 
they are particularly relevant to the text of the Fourth Gospel which, 
in its symbolic outlook, shows a remarkable degree of cohesion 
between form and content. This coherence is highlighted in those 
Johannine narratives which are the target of this enquiry. 


Chapter 2 


JOHN 3.1-36 (2.23-3.36): 
THE STORY OF NICODEMUS 


The story of Nicodemus in John 3 is centred on the image of birth 
which becomes, through the narrative, a Johannine symbol for eternal 
life. The narrative is the faith story of Nicodemus who is challenged 
to move from a materialistic to a symbolic understanding of birth and 
respond in faith to the revelation of Jesus. It includes also John the 
Baptist, an important figure in the first half of the Gospel, who pro- 
vides a foil for the character of Nicodemus and achieves, on behalf of 
Judaism, what Nicodemus is unable to do. The question we are con- 
cerned with here is: In what sense does John 3 conform to the pattern 
of John's symbolic narratives? As we shall see, for the most part the 
main elements of symbolic narrative are present. This is the first of 
such narratives within the Fourth Gospel. 

The narrative of John 3 follows upon the opening narrative 
sequences of the Fourth Gospel: the witness of John the Baptist and 
consequent gathering of the first disciples (1.19-51), the Wedding at 
Cana (2.1-12) and the Cleansing of the Temple (2.13-22). While the 
first chapter of the Gospel acts as a prelude to the ministry of Jesus, 
John 2.1-22 sets the scene for that ministry: the 'sign' of water 
changed miraculously into wine is the evangelist's way of announcing 
the advent of the new. With its rich imagery evocative of both the 
messianic banquet (Isa. 25.6, 55.1-2) and the gracious hospitality of 
Sophia (Prov. 9.1-6, Sir. 15.3, 24.19-22), it proclaims the joyful 
presence of the divine life-giver in Jesus. The same theme, the coming 
of the new, is re-stated in the Cleansing of the Temple, where it is 
centred on the death and resurrection of Jesus. The body of the Risen 
One is now the locus of relationship with God, the ‘place’ (tómoc) of 
life and worship. Both narratives contain also a polemical note: the 
advent of the new involves a radical critique and displacement of the 
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old. The jars of purification and the Temple in Jerusalem give way 
before Jesus, who, in relation to the new, is both its giver (the wine) 
and the gift (his body).! 

Having set out the basic theme of the Gospel, the narrator now 
moves to a series of personal encounters between individuals and 
Jesus, in which the characters struggle to grasp the meaning of the 
new life within their own experience. Appropriately enough, John 
begins the encounters with the image of birth and ends, in the narra- 
tive of 11.1-12.11, with the theme of life through death. Both narra- 
tives form an inclusio which encapsulates the theme of entering life 
out of darkness/ death and binds the symbolic narratives together 
around the image of the journey to life. They, like the other symbolic 
narratives, are concerned with enabling the reader to make the jour- 
ney of faith from death/darkness to life. In the first of these encoun- 
ters, Nicodemus embarks on the journey, but his story does not move 
beyond Stage 3.? The last two Stages are effected by John the Baptist. 


A. Structure and Overview 


John 3 contains a number of problems which have an immediate 
bearing on the question of its literary unity. There is the disappear- 
ance of Nicodemus after his last question in v. 9, so inconsistent with 
the manner of his introduction in vv. 1-2; the chapter moves awk- 
wardly between narrative, including dialogue (vv. 1-9, 22-30), and 
discourse where the speaker is not always clear (see vv. 31-36); and 
vv. 1-21 contain a number of changes of person (vv. 7, 11, 12). There 
also seems to be an absence of cohesion in the images of birth, wind 
and light, and in the major themes of judgment, faith, witness, the 
relationship between Father and Son, the descent of the Son of Man 
and the role of Moses. Finally, the whole sequence poses the question 
of why we should be tied to chapter divisions which do not necessarily 
reflect narrative units: does the narrative begin at 2.23 or 3.1? does it 
conclude at v. 9, v. 21 or the end of the present chapter division 
(v. 36)? 

In spite of these difficulties and points of awkwardness, however, 


l. Dodd, Interpretation, p. 297, sees chs. 2 to 4 as a single literary unity, enti- 
tled ‘the new beginning’. See also Lightfoot, p. 118 and Brown, I, pp. 95-96. 

2. Nicodemus’ story continues in his two further appearances throughout the 
Gospel (7.45-52, 19.38-42). See below, pp. 55-57. 
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John 3 has clear evidence of literary unity in a number of respects. 
This can be seen particularly in the structure. The story divides into 
two scenes (3.1-21 and 3.22-30) with vv. 31-36 as a concluding sum- 
mary.! In addition, 2.23-25 operates as a bridge passage between chs. 
2 and 3, serving as an introduction to the narrative? Furthermore, the 
unit as a whole is held together, first by the motif of &@vw8ev, which 
brings it back almost to its beginning (vv. 3, 31), and secondly by the 
summary at vv. 31-36 which makes most sense if Jesus (rather than 
John the Baptist or the evangelist) is regarded as the speaker.? 

There are also a number of indications that the first scene, vv. 1-21, 
is best interpreted as a literary unit. Even allowing for Nicodemus’ 
disappearance in the middle, the section ends in a way that parallels its 
beginning, forming an inclusio.5 In v. 2 Nicodemus comes (AGev) to 
Jesus by night (vuxtóc) and in v. 21 Jesus speaks of the one who, 
nov tijv GAnBerav, comes (Épxeta) to the light (xpóc tò qc). 
The inclusio encapsulates the ambiguity of Nicodemus, who on the one 
hand comes to Jesus (itself a Johannine indication of faith, see 6.35), 
yet on the other fails to recognise the light. The internal structure of 
vv. 1-21 is built around the two main &uńv sayings of vv. 3 and 11 
which are important literary indicators, with v. 5 as parallel to, and 
therefore synonymous with, v. 3. This takes the following form: 


1. See G.C. Nicholson, Death as Departure: The Johannine Descent-Ascent 
Schema (SBLDS, 63; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983) 79-80, and Moloney, 
pp. 127-28, for parallels between vv. 11-21 and vv. 31-36. 

2. On this, see I. de la Potterie, ''"Naítre de l'eau et naître de lÉsprit." Le Texte 
baptismal de Jean 3,5’, in de la Potterie and S. Lyonnet (eds.), La vie selon l'Ésprit: 
Condition du chrétien (Paris: Cerf, 1965), pp. 41-42; Léon-Dufour, I, pp. 280-82; 
M. de Jonge, ‘Nicodemus and Jesus: Some Observations on Misunderstanding and 
Understanding in the Fourth Gospel’, BJRL 53 (1971), pp. 340-41; Nicholson, 
Departure, p. 65, and Z.C. Hodges, ‘Problem Passages in the Gospel of John. Part 
2: Untrustworthy Believers John 2.23-25', BSac 135 (1978), pp. 139-52. 

3. Ashton (Fourth Gospel, pp. 374-77) proposes that the present structure of Jn 
3 is the result of a gradual process of composition by the evangelist. 

4. So Brown, I, pp. 136-37, Barrett, pp. 202-19, Dodd, Interpretation, 
pp. 303-308, Lindars, pp. 145-64 and Haenchen, I, pp. 205-207. 

5. De la Potterie, ‘Naitre’, pp. 31-62, esp. p. 45. 
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Introduction: Jesus’ Knowledge of the Human Heart (2.23-25) 
(bridge passage) 
Scene 1: Coming of Nicodemus (3.1-21) 
Setting vv. 1-2 
First major &utv saying: birth &v@@ev vv. 3-10 
Second major pny saying: faith in Son of Man 
vv. 11-15; choice of light/darkness vv. 16-21 
Scene 2: Witness of John the Baptist (3.22-30) 
Setting vv. 23-24 
Dispute over baptism vv. 25-26 
John the Baptist's witness to the superiority of Jesus 
vv. 27-30 
Summary: Faith in Jesus as 6 ävæðbev (3.31-36) 


Before setting this within the design of symbolic narrative, it is useful 
to begin with a more detailed survey of the story: 


Introduction and Scene 1: Coming of Nicodemus (2.23—3.21) 

(a) The central character, Nicodemus, is introduced by name and title 
(&pxov tàv 'louSatov, v. 1). He visits Jesus at night (vuxtóc) and 
begins the conversation by acknowledging Jesus as a teacher from God 
and a doer of miraculous ‘signs’ (v. 2). His opening words are 
ambiguous: while they indicate a Johannine christology, they represent 
also the courtesy from one teacher to another.! 

(b) The reader is given a hint of the level of Nicodemus' faith in the 
way his opening comments echo the narrator's words at 2.23-25: tà 
onpeia...& od noreic, 3.2, xà onpeia & Exoter, 2.23. Nicodemus is 
identified as one of the rooi (2.23) who believe, yet whose faith is 
in some way inadequate (oox éxiotevev adtdv adtoic, 2.24)? 

(c) Jesus introduces the image of birth in response to Nicodemus 
(v. 3)? The latter expresses his astonishment (v. 4) and Jesus repeats 


1. For J. Neyrey, ‘John III: A Debate over Johannine Epistemology and 
Christology’, NovT 23 (1981), pp. 116-19, v. 2 is concerned with epistemology 
(otSapev) and christology (&nò Beod EANAvBac 519&oxaAoc) which become 
focal points for the discourse (vv. 1-21 and 31-36). 

2. Calvin, p. 60, describes Nicodemus as an example of the ‘transient and frail’ 
nature of a faith ‘moved by Christ's miracles’. On the repetition of the verb niotedbw 
and its significance, see Carson, pp. 184-85. 

3. ForP. Cotterell, ‘The Nicodemus Conversation: A Fresh Appraisal’, ExpTim 
96 (1984-85), pp. 239-40, and ‘Sociolinguistics and Biblical Interpretation’, Vox 
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the challenge (v. 5), expanding the reference to nvedpa in v. 5 in 
relation to the image of birth (vv. 6-8). 

(d) Nicodemus concludes with a question that expresses incredulity 
and incomprehension (v. 9). Jesus is amazed at so weak a response 
from one who is 6 S:Sd0KxaAog tod "IopaiA (v. 10).! It is the last 
explicit mention of Nicodemus in this narrative. 

(e) The focus of the second major &uńv saying (v. 11) becomes 
more general, as indicated in the change of subject (vv. 12-13). 
However, the otdapev in v. 11 parallels the of3apev of Nicodemus 
in v. 2, and the plural is already present within the dialogue (coí to 
ùg, v. 7). Jesus, who reverts to the singular for himself in v. 12, 
now responds to Nicodemus on his own terms. 

(f) In the first part of the discourse (vv. 11-15), Jesus begins to set 
out the christological basis of his earlier challenge to Nicodemus. He 
is the descending Son of Man (v. 13) who offers life to those who 
believe (vv. 15-16).? The image of the bronze serpent is an antitype 
of Jesus' death (v. 14): believers gain life through the crucified Son of 
Man just as the plague-stricken Israelites found life through gazing at 
the serpent lifted up by Moses (Num. 21.4-9) . 


Evangelica 16 (1986), pp. 70-71, the fact that Nicodemus initiates the conversation 
indicates his social superiority over Jesus; however, Jesus takes back the initiative by 
confronting him with the challenge to faith. 

1. De la Potterie, ‘Naitre’, pp. 46-48, sees a double pattern in vv. 3-10 of 
revelation followed by incomprehension. According to Bernard, I, pp. 100-101, the 
pattern of the dialogue (also 4.1-42) is a mysterious saying (3.3), followed by an 
expression signifying astonishment (3.4), followed by repetition of the saying (3.5). 

2. H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel Interpreted in its Relation to Contempora- 
neous Religious Currents in Palestine and the Hellenistic-Oriental World (Uppsala, 
1929; reprint, Chicago: Argonaut, 1968), p. 72, argues that the emphatic oddeic of 
v. 13 contains a polemical note in relation to other ascents into heaven. He concludes 
that v: 13 ‘can scarcely be interpreted otherwise than as a strong refutation of some 
current and prominent doctrine or belief of the time concerning the possibility of 
ascent into heaven' (pp. 88-89). See also W.A. Meeks, The Prophet-King. Moses 
Traditions and the Johannine Christology (NovTSup, 14; Leiden: Brill, 1967), 
p. 295, who quotes traditions of Moses ascending and enthroned in heaven on 
Mount Sinai. Thus 'the statement "No one has ascended to heaven" would in this 
context carry the pointed implication, “not even Moses"' (p. 301). On this, see 
F.J. Moloney, The Johannine Son of Man (Biblioteca di scienze Religiose, 14; 
Rome: Libreria Ateneo Salesiano, 2nd edn, 1978), pp. 58-60 and Talbert, pp. 100- 
101. The polemic against Moses legends is reinforced by the Moses typology of 
v. 14. 
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(g) In the second part of the discourse (vv. 16-21), Jesus develops 
the theme of faith as the way of coming to life. His offer of life arises 
out of God's love for the world (v. 16). Through the sending of the 
Son of Man, human beings are challenged to faith, which Jesus sets out 
as a two-sided judgment (salvation/condemnation, vv. 19-21). 

(h) Ostensibly a conversation between two ‘teachers of Israel’ 
(paBBi and 68160&okaoXoc used of Jesus by Nicodemus in v. 2 and 6 
616G0kaAoc used of Nicodemus by Jesus at v. 10), the discourse, as 
we shall see, acts as a commentary on the dialogue. 


Scene 2: Witness of John the Baptist and Summary (3.22-36) 

(a) Although scene 2 (vv. 22-30) appears from its opening words and 
change of setting (petà tadta Alev ó 'Ipootg Kai oi pobntal 
adtod £ic thv 'IovGatav yiv, v. 22) to begin a new narrative, this is 
not the case.! John the Baptist has an important role in the overall 
narrative in relation to Nicodemus.” 

(b) The opening verses (vv. 22-23) contrast the baptising of Jesus 
and John the Baptist. This leads to a dispute concerning Jesus' rival 
baptism (vv. 25-26). Though the scene is set in terms that suggest 
professional rivalry between the two, nothing is further from the case. 
John the Baptist testifies to Jesus as the Christ (v. 28), relegating his 
own role to that of second place (vv. 29-30). 

(c) The final section (vv. 31-36) resumes the themes, style and 
speaker of vv. 11-21? Jesus explains that God, who is probably the 


1. See Léon-Dufour, I, pp. 280-81. 

2. Commentators point to the Johannine context of rivalry with Baptist sects; 
e.g. Brown, I, pp. Ixvi-Ixx, and Schnackenburg, I, pp. 167-69. More helpful from 
a narrative perspective is Brown's comment that these verses bring to the fore the 
baptismal motif latent in v. 5 (I, p. 155). See below, p. 58. 

3. So Brown, I, pp. 159-60, who sees these verses as a third variant of a dis- 
course by Jesus, the other two being located at 3.11-21 and 12.44-50. Traditionally 
Scholars have tended to assume John the Baptist to be the speaker, e.g. Calvin, 82- 
86. See also J. Wilson, ‘The Integrity of John 3.22-36', JSNT 10 (1981), pp. 34- 
41, D. Rensberger, Overcoming the World: Politics and Community in the Gospel 
of John (London: SPCK, 1988), pp. 52, 60-61, and Léon-Dufour, I, pp. 282, 
326. Others have suggested it to be the evangelist commenting on preceding events; 
so Westcott, pp. 57, 60, Bernard, I, p. 117, and Neyrey, ‘John III’, p. 123; both 
Carson, p. 185, and Talbert, p. 107, see vv. 16-21 and vv. 31-36 as the reflections 
of the evangelist. 
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subject of v. 34b,! has given him the prerogative of giving life, to 
exercise it on God's behalf.? Here Jesus summarises the theology that 
underlies the narrative. 

(d) Some have suggested transposing vv. 31-36 to the opening seg- 
ment, vv. 1-21? However, the abruptness of v. 31 is not sufficient 
cause for transposing these verses; by smoothing out the text, an 
important literary sequence is lost.* Despite the awkwardness, vv. 22- 
30 are best seen as an insertion into the discourse of Jesus, with 
vv. 31-36 as the conclusion to the narrative. The discourse of vv. 11- 
21 and its resumption in vv. 31-36, frames the witness of John the 
Baptist in vv. 22-30. 

(e) The comparison between Jesus and the Baptist continues in 


1. So Schnackenburg, I, p. 387, Lindars, p. 171 and Bernard, I, p. 125. 

2. This reinforces the point that it is not christology which lies at the heart of 
John’s Gospel but theology. See Haenchen, I, p. 212, on vv. 34-35: ‘Jesus actually 
stands in God's place as the one who is completely taken up into God's sovereignty’; 
see also C.K. Barrett, ‘Christocentric or Theocentric? Observations on the 
Theological Method of the Fourth Gospel', in Essays on John (London: SPCK, 
1982), pp. 1-18. 

3. So Bernard, I, pp. xxiii, 117-27, and Bultmann, pp. 131-32, 160-66, who 
place them after v. 21, and Schnackenburg, I, pp. 360-62, who has them following 
v. 12. 

4. There is an interesting parallel with the Prologue which also contains the 
insertion of two pieces of material in a literary unit dealing with Jesus and John the 
Baptist (1.6-9, 15). Significantly, these insertions display a degree of literary 
awkwardness: while the Baptist is introduced smoothly enough at 1.6, the transition 
to v. 9 is clumsy and no indication is given that the subject of the verb fv is no 
longer the Baptist but Jesus. Similarly, after v. 15 (which concludes with a statement 
in direct speech by John the Baptist), v. 16 continues without any syntactical 
acknowledgment that the speaker is now the narrator. This is certainly awkward by 
modern literary standards, but from a redaction critical perspective it points to the 
evangelist's desire to insert John the Baptist into traditional material which is 
concerned only with Jesus. See Neyrey, ‘John II’, pp. 125-26, and Léon-Dufour, 
I, pp. 326-27. 

5. According to Dodd, Interpretation, p. 309, vv. 31-36 are a recapitulation of 
what has gone before; also W.A. Meeks, ‘The Man from Heaven in Johannine 
Sectarianism’, JBL 91 (1972), pp. 44-72; and Léon-Dufour, I, p. 281. Neyrey, 
‘John II’, pp. 121-23, sees vv. 31-36 as the fourth part of the dialogue of Jn 3, the 
first three being vv. 1-10, 11-17, and 18-21. 

6. Onthe inclusion of John the Baptist, see Rensberger, Overcoming the World, 
pp. 52-63; also Wilson, ‘Integrity’, pp. 34-41, who argues for the literary unity of 
Jn 3 in relation to the role played by the Baptist. 
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vv. 31-32 where Jesus, as 6 &voOev, contrasts himself with the one 
who is éx tíjc yñs. This is not derogatory: Jesus speaks in positive 
terms of the witness of John the Baptist (v. 33). 

(f) In the remaining verses, Jesus recapitulates the themes of the 
whole sequence, with particular focus on its christology (vv. 34-36). 
There is no narrative ending. 


B. Image of Birth 


Symbolic narratives are structured around a basic image (or ‘sign’) 
out of which the narrative arises. In the case of John 3 the founda- 
tional image is that of birth. The image captures the central theme of 
‘initiation into eternal life’ as entry into the new order (ñh Bac1uXeio 
tod 0£0v).! As the process of giving birth is fraught with pain and 
struggle, so the narrative of John 3 is concerned with the ‘labour’ of 
entering life, which, like its biological equivalent, has no guarantee of 
success. The point is seen in the experience of Nicodemus, who as 
&pxyav t&v 'lovóatov (v. 1), finds only obstacles in the way of entry 
into God's BaotAeia. Through the image of birth, the evangelist is 
concerned not only with entry into life but also with the way in which 
human beings struggle with, and sometimes fail to make, the transition 
from the old to the new. 

That the image relates to birth, however, is by no means undis- 
puted. The same conception is to be found in the Prologue: óco1 de 
ÉXaov adtév, gaxev adtoic £&ovoíav tékva Beod vyevécOon, 
toig Miotevovory cic TO voua adTOD, ot ovx EF aitov OddSé Ek 
OeAńuatoç capKds odd5é èx BeAnpatocg avdpdc GAA’ Ex Beod 
éyevvnSnoav (1.12-13).? The verb yevvéw, used here and at 3.3-8, 
can refer either to the maternal or paternal roles in producing a child: 
to ‘give birth’ or ‘beget’.* Some have argued that the sense here, as at 
1.12, requires the masculine understanding on the grounds that the 


1. Dodd, Interpretation, p. 308. 

2. Neyrey, ‘John HP, pp. 125-26, sets out a synopsis of parallels between the 
theology of the Prologue and that of Jn 3, concluding that the contents are essentially 
identical; see also Bultmann, p. 132. 

3. It is found in both senses in the LXX, the NT, and also generally in Greek lit- 
erature; see H.M.F. Biischel and K.H. Rengstorf, *yevvá&o', TDNT, I, pp. 665-72. 
In Jn 16.21 it refers ummistakeably to birth. 
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Spirit is given no feminine characteristics in the Gospels.! However, 
most interpret it as feminine:? ‘Jesus was not speaking here of being 
“engendered” by God, as of a male principle, but of being “born” of 
God, as from a female principle.’ The problem with arguments for 
the masculine image is that they fail to follow the image through the 
discourse. The context, however, points to a female image, not only in 
vv. 3-10 but in echoes throughout the opening sequence (vv. 1-21). 
The first and most important indication that we are dealing with a 
birth image is the reference to water in v. 5. Traditionally this has 
been seen as an image of christian baptism, a point reinforced by the 
references to baptism in vv. 22-26.^ The allusion to baptism, however, 
is more probably a secondary one; it is rather ‘the fundamental pro- 
cess of salvation’ which is the main focus of these verses.? How then is 
the reference to water to be understood? In the Gospel of John, water, 
among other things, is used as an image for the Spirit (see 7.37-39).° 


1. So Brown, I, p. 129. Haenchen (I, p. 200) argues similarly, suggesting that 
part of Nicodemus’ misunderstanding lies in assuming the meaning ‘born again’ 
whereas the Johannine Jesus really means ‘begotten from above’. See Barrett, 
pp. 206-207, and Bernard, I, p. 105, who speaks of the Spirit in John as the 
begetter; also Léon-Dufour, I, pp. 108-109, 289-90. 

2. So Schnackenburg, I, pp. 368-74, Bultmann, pp. 135-38, Lindars, 
pp. 150-54, and Dodd, Interpretation, pp. 303-305. 

3. S.M. Schneiders, ‘Born Anew’, TTod 44 (1987), p. 194. 

4. So Brown, I, pp. 141-44, L. Bouyer, Le quatriéme évangile. Introduction à 
l'évangile de Jean, traduction et commentaire (Bible et vie chrétienne; Belgium: 
Casterman, 5th edn, 1963) 88-97; Léon-Dufour, I, pp. 284, 293, 322; Rensberger, 
Overcoming the World, pp. 66-70; and Moloney, pp. 111-14. For a brief history of 
the exegesis of this verse, see de la Potterie, 'Naitre', pp. 34-41. Note also 
L. Belleville, “Born of Water and Spirit’, Trinity Journal NS 1 (1980), pp. 125-41, 
esp. pp. 125-34. 

5. Schnackenburg, I, pp. 369-70; also Brown, I, pp. 141-42. See R.E. Brown, 
"The Eucharist and Baptism in John', in New Testament Essays (Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1965), pp. 93-95. 

6. The OT (e.g. Ezek. 36.25-26) and Qumran (7 QS iv.20-21) make the associa- 
tion between water and Spirit; see Lindars, p. 152, and Léon-Dufour, I, p. 283. 
The same point is made by those who argue that water refers here to the purifying 
and renewing work of the Spirit, e.g. Calvin, p. 65, and Belleville, “Water and 
Spirit,’ pp. 134-41. For D.W.B. Robinson, ' “Born of Water and Spirit": Does John 
3.5 Refer to Baptism?', Reformed Theological Review 25 (1966), pp. 15-23, the 
phrase is a hendiadys; see also Talbert, p. 99. G.R. Beasley-Murray (‘John 3.3,5: 
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Yet to interpret it in this way makes the phrase && $6otog Kai 
mvedpatog seem tautologous: why refer to the Spirit twice? The 
interpretation which takes the immediate context most fully into 
account is that it is a reference to childbirth.! The mention of water in 
the ancient world is not uncommonly taken to refer ‘to the processes 
of human reproduction and particularly to the actual coming forth 
from the womb after the breaking of the mother’s water'.? In this 
case, what we have here is a continuation of the image of birth first 
introduced in v. 3.3 

That the central image is one of childbirth is suggested by other 
subsidiary images in this section of the narrative. In v. 5, for example, 
the Johannine Jesus speaks of the new possibility of being able 
ciceAOeiv cic thy BactAetav tod Ogoo, which is a re-statement of 
v. 3, ieiv thv Baotdeiav tod Oso. It is unusual for John to use 
the term BaotAeia, since unlike the Synoptics, he normally prefers 
aióvioc Gef. Regardless of why John uses the phrase Baotieia. tod 
0£09 only here in the Gospel (and three times more, though with a 
different connotation, at 18.36), it is significant that the concept of 
eternal life is related to the notion of the BaotAeia, the eschatological 
realisation of God's reign. To speak of 'seeing' or 'entering' the 
Bac eta of God is parallel to the idea of ‘entering’ or ‘seeing’ life. 
So at 3.36 Jesus speaks first of ‘having’ eternal life (£yet, John’s usual 
term), and then of ‘seeing’ life (6yetat Gofjv) which parallels the 
aunty saying of v. 3 (ideiv thy BaciAs(av). Here are secondary 


Baptism, Spirit and the Kingdom', ExpTim 97 [1986], pp. 168-69) regards water as 
a reference to John's baptism. 

1. Odeberg (Fourth Gospel, pp. 48-68) argues that the reference is to spiritual 
seed (as opposed to terrestrial or sarcical). Barrett, p. 209, dismisses both physio- 
logical explanations of semen and amniotic fluid; cf. also D.G. Spriggs, ‘Meaning of 
"Water" in John 3.5’, ExpTim 85 (1973-74), p. 150 and Carson, p. 191. 

2. Schneiders, 'Born Anew', p. 192; e.g. Prov 5.15-18, Cant 4.12-15, 1 QH iii 
7-10, and 4 Ezra 8.8; see B. Witherington, 'The Waters of Birth: John 3.5 and 1 
John 5.6-8', NTS 35 (1989), pp. 155-58. Note also R. Fowler, ‘Born of Water and 
Spirit (John 3.5)’, ExpTim 82 (1970-71), p. 159; Spriggs, ‘“Water”’, pp. 149- 
50, and M. Pamment, ‘John 3.5: "Unless one is born of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God” °, NovT 25 (1983), pp. 189-90. 

3. J. Gray in an unpublished article (‘Jesus and Women—The Johannine 
Community Responds', pp. 6-11) argues that this interpretation accords not only 
with Jn 3 but also with the Gospel in general where, in her view, womb imagery 
underlies basic Johannine concepts such as indwelling (évo). 
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images which are consonant with the primary image of birth. 

The same image, though this time more explicitly, lies behind the 
reference to mvedwa in v. 8a. The image of the wind is particularly 
apposite after the contrast in v. 6 between birth from the flesh and 
birth from the Spirit. The reference to the mysterious origins of the 
wind! is analogous to the image of birth from the Spirit, the origins of 
which are likewise mysterious. The saying is a simile (oŭtœç), in 
which the power and mystery of the wind is a metaphor suggesting the 
creative work of the Spirit? Like other Johannine images taken from 
the human or natural order, it derives from the Hebrew Scriptures. In 
Gen. 2.7, for example, God breathes into the nostrils of the first 
human creature the ‘breath of life’ (vn wab mya ^mm orn Naw) YORI nen; 
LXX: koi évegdonsev eig tò rpdcanov adtod rvoty afc, xoi 
£yéveto üvÜponoc eic woxhv CHoav), where ‘wind’ (mo/nveopa) 
and ‘breath of life’ (on nee/nvoi] Cofic) are of the same source. Both 
are linked to the divine Spirit as the source of life. Similarly in Eccl. 
11.5, the reference to m^ is made in the context of pregnancy and 
childbirth.? The mystery of the wind at John 3.8 is linked, in other 
words, to the mystery of natural life since the source of both, 
nveðua, is the same. The point is reinforced by the narrator's choice 
of nveðpa for ‘wind’, as against the more common &vepoc, which 
accords with the verb nvéw and emphasises the wind/spirit link.^ The 
mystery of the wind and human life speaks metaphorically of the 
mystery of new birth through the Spirit: both are perceptible in their 
power and presence, but imperceptible in their origins. 

While the image of birth dominates vv. 3-10, it seems to disappear 
from the discourse (vv. 11-21) and from scene 2 of the narrative 


l. Inthe ancient world the origins of the wind were considered mysterious (e.g. 
Bar 48.3-4 and 1 Enoch 41.3; 60.11-12); see Brown, I, p. 131. 

2. A.M. Hunter (According to John [London: SCM Press, 1968], p. 79) 
classifies 3.8 as a ‘miniature parable’. 

3. See Lindars, p. 154. The MT does not make clear whether mm refers to the 
wind or the breath of life; see R.N. Whybray, Ecclesiastes (Century Bible; Grand 
Rapids/London: Eerdmans/Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1989), pp. 159-60, and 
G.A. Barton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes 
(London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1908), p. 183. 

4. SoE. Richard, ‘Expressions of Double Meaning and their Function in the 
Gospel of John’, NTS 31 (1985), pp. 101-102. Cf. Bernard, I, pp. 106-108, who 
argues that because xvebpa never means anything but ‘spirit’ in the NT (unlike the 
LXX where it can have either meaning), no ambiguity is intended. 
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(vv. 22-36). Nevertheless, though not mentioned explicitly, it is implicit 
in the choice of images that follow. In vv. 16-18, for example, the 
theme of Cw aióviog is prominent, carrying over into vv. 19-21, 
where the image of light comes to the fore. The link between light and 
life is made in the Prologue (1.4) and is developed later in the Gospel 
(especially 8.12 where Jesus offers human beings tò Qc tfi; Goffjc). 
Here images of light and life are consonant with the image of birth: in 
physiological terms, to enter life is to move from the darkness of the 
womb into the light of the visible world. This birthing process is a 
movement which is beset with pain, difficulty and danger. The process 
of receiving life set out in vv. 16-21 thus originates in the birth image 
of vv. 3-10, which is the primal human experience of ‘illumination’ .! 
In scene 2 of the narrative the image of birth is also implicitly 
present, an impression confirmed by the reference to Jesus and his 
disciples baptising (vv. 22 and 26). Jesus’ baptism is linked to the 
requirement of birth made to Nicodemus in wv. 3-8. Both the image 
of birth and the ritual of baptism are concerned here with initiation 
into the new life that Jesus brings. Significantly, as we will see, John 


1. The verb yevvéq is present in 1 John in a number of places (2.29; 3.9; 4.7; 
5.1, 4, 18), indicating that it is part of the literary and theological framework of the 
Johannine community. In most instances, it refers to birth (so I.H. Marshall, The 
Epistles of John [NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978], pp. 167-69, 185-87, 
210-12, 226-27, 228-29, 251-52). R. Bultmann (A Commentary on the Johannine 
Epistles [Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1973], pp. 45-46, 65, 76-77, 88) 
translates it likewise, except in the case of 3.9 where, because of the reference to 
onéppa, he uses ‘begotten’ (pp. 52-53). The two ideas are hardly incompatible, 
however, and it is possible that, in order to focus on the indwelling ‘seed’, the pater- 
nal image is employed in 3.9. On the other hand the maternal image cannot be ruled 
out. It is more probable that the author has incorporated the male role into the female: 
God is the one who begets and gives birth to «à téxva abtod (3.9-10). Against the 
translation ‘born’, cf. R.E. Brown, The Epistles of John (AB, 30; Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1982), pp. 384-87, who uses ‘begotten’ throughout. It is significant 
that the image of birth in 5.1, 4 is immediately followed by reference to 'the water 
and the blood’, both of which are united in witness with tò xvedpa (5.6-8). These 
images have parallels in Jn 3 (also Jn 19.34) and evoke the process of giving birth 
(see Witherington, ‘Waters of Birth’, pp. 158-59). However, although there are 
similarities with John's Gospel, 1 John employs the birth image in a different way. 
In Jn 3, as we have seen, it refers to the initial processes of entry into eternal life. 1 
John, reflecting a later context, uses it of the ongoing life of the believing community 
where it refers to 'the eschatological reality which should characterize the life of the 
child of God’ (Marshall, Epistles of John, p. 252). 
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the Baptist in his witness makes the necessary transition and summons 
others to do likewise (vv. 28-30). His baptism in water (v. 23) points 
to the greater baptism of Jesus év nvevpatt (v. 28; see also v. 34). 
Secondly, in the concluding summary, v. 36 is constructed in an anti- 
thetical parallelism between the phrases Éxex Gov aidviov and oox 
öyetar Conv, which are both dependent on the image of birth, since 
in order to ‘have/see life’ a new birth is necessary. The image of 
birth, therefore, at first explicit and later implicit, holds together the 
narrative sequence of John 3. 


C. John 3 as Symbolic Narrative 


I have suggested that symbolic narrative is formed by the exploration 
of a foundational image or 'sign' offered by Jesus as the giver of 
eschatological life. The narrative is the explication of this image as a 
symbol of nveðua (synonymous here with 665a) through the misun- 
derstanding of the central character, who fails, at least initially, to 
understand its symbolic import and is challenged to a deeper under- 
standing. In vv. 1-21 we see in the story of Nicodemus the pattern of 
symbol giving rise to narrative through misunderstanding. For the 
narrator, misunderstandings 'provide a step on which the discourse 
mounts to a further stage'.! In the symbolic narratives, they enable the 
Johannine Jesus to explicate in greater depth the key symbol of the 
narrative. 


Scene 1: Nicodemus—Stages I to 3 (vv. 1-21) 

The process begins in the opening exchange between Jesus and 
Nicodemus in vv. 2-3. Nicodemus initiates the conversation and, in his 
opening comment (v. 2), introduces, albeit unwittingly, the christolog- 
ical themes of the narrative. Jesus’ statement in v. 3 is not a direct 
response but rather presents a challenge to Nicodemus, establishing 
the primary image of birth (Stage 1): &uħv d&phv Aéyo oor, Edv pH 
tig yevvnOfi &voOev, od Sivatar iociv viv BaciAe(av tod Beo. 
In literary terms, Jesus' utterance is a metaphor. As we have seen, 
metaphors are made up of the fusion of two disparate elements: tenor 
and vehicle.” Here the protasis of the sentence—é£àv pfi tig yevvn8fi 
&voOev—acts as vehicle, and the apodosis—od Sbvatar ideiv eig 


1. Barrett, p. 208. 
2. See above, Introduction, pp. 30-32. 
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thv Baoetav tod Geod—as tenor.! The bringing together of tenor 
and vehicle expresses a meaning which is patently absurd: adult human 
beings need to undergo the experience of birth in order to enter into 
life. Nicodemus immediately acknowledges the absurdity of Jesus' 
utterance in v. 4: tg 60vaxai &vOponoc yevvnOfivai yépov àv; 
uh óvatarı giç thy xoiAiav tho untpdc adtod Sebtepov 
eloeABeiv xoi yevvnÜOnvoa. 

Nicodemus' misunderstanding represents Stage 2 of the narrative. 
As such it does not yet signify rejection or unbelief. All it indicates is 
that Nicodemus is still operating on a literal level? But he is also 
beginning the struggle to understand the metaphorical import of what 
Jesus has said. Paradoxically, misunderstanding is a necessary stage in 
the development of the narrative. From a literary point of view, it is 
only through the collapse of the literal meaning that it is possible to 
reach the second level, the metaphorical understanding. Once 
Nicodemus embarks on this struggle, the narrative has reached Stage 3. 


Meaning of &vwev. Nicodemus’ misunderstanding is complicated by 
the ambiguity of the adverb &v@Oev in v. 3. He assumes a natural 
understanding, a second birth from his mother's womb (Ogótepov, v. 
4). Jesus’ repetition of the image (v. 5) clarifies the meaning of &voev 
in the light of Nicodemus’ objection: ‘the term &voOev, sloughing off 
its riddle, now means, quite unambiguously, "from above" '.5 The 
reference to xvedpa makes it clear that the meaning is ‘from above’. 
This however is a controversial point. While some have adopted the 
view that &voÜev means ‘from above’, others have argued for the 
meaning 'again/anew'.* One literary argument to support the latter is 


1. To ‘see’ and to ‘enter the kingdom of God’ (vv. 3, 5) parallel each other and 
are also metaphorical, although by this stage of the Gospel tradition, both are proba- 
bly 'dead' metaphors. 

2. Gnilka (p. 27) comments on Nicodemus's response in v. 4: ‘seine Frage ist 
so dumm nicht, drückt aber nur die Unfähigkeit des Menschen aus, Dinge, die außer- 
halb seiner eigenen Möglichkeiten liegen, zu begreifen.’ 

3. Ashton, Fourth Gospel, p. 535. 

4. For the view that &voev means ‘from above’, see Barrett, pp. 205-206; 
Dodd, Interpretation, p. 303; Haenchen, I, p. 200; Marsh, p. 175; Brown, I, 
p. 130; Hoskyns, p. 212; Meeks, ‘Man from Heaven’, p. 150; Neyrey, ‘John II’, 
p. 123; and Léon-Dufour, I, pp. 288-89. For the view that &vBev means ‘again/ 
anew', see Calvin, pp. 634-35; Westcott, p. 63; Bultmann, p. 135; Schneiders, 
‘Born Anew’, pp. 191-92; and Witherington, ‘Waters of Birth’, p. 159. Historical 
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that Johannine misunderstanding cannot be related to individual 
words.! On this reasoning, ‘anew’ is the only possible translation since 
‘Johannine misunderstanding is based on misplaced literalness in 
interpreting what is said, not on a failure to understand the actual 
words.'? The view is not convincing. There are other places in John’s 
Gospel where the narrator uses an ambiguous term (e.g. Gov, 4.10- 
11, 11.26) which embodies the dynamic between literal and 
metaphorical meaning.’ Here the problem is not so much that 
Nicodemus has failed to understand the meaning of the word &voOev. 
Rather, of the two possible meanings, he has chosen the one which 
reinforces his materialistic interpretation.4 

That the context itself points to the primary meaning ‘from above’ 
is evident also in vv. 6-8. The repetition of &vwOev in v. 7 is framed 
on either side by reference to tò xveOgya (vv. 6 and 8): the one is to 
be understood in terms of the other." Furthermore, the same point is 
made in the first scene in the reference to the descending Son of Man 
(v. 13) who comes ‘from above’ and who will return to the Father. It 
is clearest however at v. 31a where the same adverb is used in a 


arguments based on Aramaic (such as Cotterell, ‘Nicodemus’, p. 238, and 
‘Sociolinguistics’, pp. 71-72) are irrelevant for this (late) stage of Gospel tradition. 

1. Bultmann, p. 135. 

2. Schneiders, ‘Born Anew’, pp. 191-92. 

3. See, e.g., Gav $6op, 4.10-11, and 6 xatoatvov, 6.33. Barrett (p. 208) 
gives a list of other terms involving double meaning and misunderstanding. 

4. Moloney (p. 110) expresses this type of misunderstanding as the tension 
between ‘vertical’ and ‘horizontal’ meanings: ‘Jesus’ words to Nicodemus combine 
both the horizontal experience of time and the vertical experience of the inbreak of 
God. Nicodemus's response is limited to the horizontal, and he does not even raise 
the question of seeing the kingdom of God.’ 

5. Verse 6 parallels 1.12-13 of the Prologue which speaks of birth oox && 
aipdtov oùðè x BeAnpatos capxóg oo88 £x Beatos &vópóg GAA’ èx 
Ozo9 (1.12-13). Here the important phrase is £x 0e00, synonymous with &vaOev 
in Jn 3. 

6. Nicholson (Departure, p. 22) argues that the descending Son of Man is not 
simply one motif but rather ‘provides the Gospel’s dynamic.’ See also Moloney, Son 
of Man, pp. 208-20, and R. Maddox, ‘The Function of the Son of Man in the 
Gospel of John’, in R.J. Banks (ed.), Reconciliation and Hope. New Testament 
Essays on Atonement and Eschatology Presented to L.L. Morris (Exeter: Paternoster 
Press, 1974), pp. 190-203. 
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context where it can only be translated ‘from above’.! This is seen in 
the antithetical parallelism contained in the rest of the verse: the one 
who is èx tfjg yfjg is distinguished from the one who is £x tod 
oùpavoñ, in this case ¿x tod odpavod being synonymous with 6 
&voOev (v. 32b). 

From this it follows that the whole of John 3 is pervaded by the 
notion of &voOev. As Jesus is the one who is, par excellence, ò 
ävoðev, so also is the Spirit (vv. 12-13). The origins of both are 
‘from God’ (&nò O09, v. 2) and equally mysterious. The same is true 
for the revelation that Jesus brings (vv. 12-13, 31). Indeed the corres- 
pondence between Jesus' origins, his words, and the Spirit is extended 
also to include Nicodemus. What Nicodemus is offered through the 
image of birth is precisely a new origin ‘from above’.? Here we find 
that &vmOev, in the sense of ‘from above’, governs the theological 
framework of John 3 in relation to the nature of God, the coming of 
Jesus and the gift of life which is offered to believers. 

To claim the meaning ‘from above’ as primary, however, is not to 
deny the presence of secondary meaning. Ambiguity and double 
entendre in relation to specific words is part of the Gospel’s literary 
technique.’ Both meanings are necessary to cover the full range of the 
term. Birth ‘from above’ can also be said to be a re-birth, a second 
experience of birth which is like and yet unlike the first (v. 6): 


Nowhere does the author choose between the two meanings, understood 
in a ‘heavenly way’, or eliminate one. By means of this literary device, 
John is able to synthesize two fundamental truths of the Christian experi- 
ence: the believer must be born again, from above.* 


Therefore a new birth is required in order to enter God's BaotAeta 
which implies ‘une nouvelle maniére d'étre et d'agir' 5 But it is also, 


1. Neyrey (‘John III’, p. 123) sees this as part of the clarifying function of 
vv. 31-36. 

2. So Bultmann, pp. 137-38. 

3. So Richard, ‘Double Meaning’, pp. 96-112, esp. pp. 102-104, and 
D.W. Wead, ‘The Johannine Double Meaning’, ResQ 13 (1970), pp. 106-120, 
esp. pp. 106-108. 

4. Richard, ‘Double Meaning,’ 103; also Wead, ‘Double Meaning,’ 106-108. 

5. De la Potterie, ‘Naitre’, p. 55. See also Carson, p. 190: ‘If Nicodemus, with 
his knowledge, gifts, understanding, position and integrity cannot enter the promsied 
kingdom by virtue of his standing and works, what hope is there for anyone who 
seeks salvation along such lines? Even for a Nicodemus, there must be a radical 
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indeed fundamentally, of divine origins since ‘seul l'Ésprit peut la 
susciter en nous’.! 


Explication of the Image and Jesus’ Identity. Jesus’ explication of the 
image of birth (Stage 3) begins in v. 5 where œp refers metaphor- 
ically to the rupture of the amniotic sac in childbirth. Whereas 
Nicodemus has interpreted yevvnOfjvar GvoOsv as eig thv koiA(av 
tfc untpóc adtod Sedtepov £ilosAOsiv xoi yevvnORva (v. 4), 
Jesus counteracts this with the phrase yevvnOfvar £5 $6ot0g xoi 
mvedpatoc, making two points. First he acknowledges that 
Nicodemus has grasped the basic image (£5 $6atoc). Secondly, with 
the addition of rvebdpatos, he clarifies the metaphor of v. 3, exposing 
as false the literal meaning assumed by Nicodemus. The image of a 
mother giving birth—the literal meaning—gives way before the 
metaphorical sense: the ‘labour’ of the divine Spirit (1.13). Birth and 
rebirth are both present in this terse phrase.? 

The two aspects of the phrase wp xoi mvedpo are clarified in 
the next verse, confirming that ‘water and Spirit’ refer, respectively, 
to birth (£x tfjg capKdc) and rebirth (£x tod xveopaoc). Here John 
sets out the contrasting levels of o&p& and nveðua (v. 6). The paral- 
lel statements are bound together by the image of birth and function in 
an analogical way: as human birth, so divine birth. More than that, the 
verse encapsulates the dynamic that exists within metaphor, articulat- 
ing the two levels of meaning in relation to birth: the literal (tò 
yeyevvnuévov EK tç capkóc o&p& Eotiv) and the metaphorical (tò 
yeyevvnpévov x TOD mveduatoc nveðuá £ovw). On the first level, 
the level of od&p&, we are dealing with a material, human reality. On 
the second level, that of nveðpa, material reality is presented to 
Nicodemus as a symbol of spiritual reality. 

Understood in these terms, the narrative points to the limitations of 
o&p&, but without engaging in any polemic against it: ‘While natural 
birth is contrasted to divine birth and flesh to spirit, flesh in and of 
itself is not condemned—but neither can it effect the new birth.’ As 
birth (£x «tfjg capxóc)is the way in which human beings enter 


transformation, the generation of new life, comparable with physical birth.' 

1. De la Potterie, ‘Naftre’, p. 55. 

2. So Pamment, ‘John 3.5’, p. 190. 

3. Thompson, Humanity, p. 43. See also Brown, I, pp. 131, 141; Barrett, 
p. 210; Bultmann, p. 141; and Hoskyns, p. 215. 
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physical life, so divine birth (£x tod zveópatoc) is the way in which 
human beings enter the BaotAeia of God. This is also the sense in 
which the phrase tà £riye1 is to be understood in v. 12. It refers to 
those events which are to be seen as ‘pointing parabolically to Christ’, 
as against those things which, being ‘heavenly’, are without parable.! 
Behind vv. 6 and 12, therefore, lies the Prologue of the Gospel: 
human beings can become téxva tod Qe0d only through the 
incarnation of the Logos, which is to say, only through oóp5 (1.13- 
14): ‘Only in tà &níye1a are tà £xovpávia revealed.’? 

Now that v. 6 has explained the reference to ‘water and Spirit’, 
Stage 3 continues with Jesus reiterating the requirement for birth 
‘from above’ (v. 7). Jesus reassures Nicodemus that his misunder- 
standing is no longer necessary: the meaning of the mysterious utter- 
ance is now unveiled. Nicodemus is encouraged to grasp the symbol of 
birth and embrace the possibilities for life inherent in it. Verse 7 also 
points forward to Jesus’ further explication of the metaphor. No 
longer need Nicodemus be amazed (ut 8avpcong): the mystery of 
birth is no less than the mystery of God’s presence in the world (v. 8). 
The reference to nvedpa in v. 8 is an example of Johannine double 
meaning, in which both senses of the word—‘wind’ and ‘spirit —are 
present. The same is true of avn and xvéo.? Based on the double 
entendre of wind and spirit, v. 8 points to the mystery of divine birth 
and the impossibility of knowing its origins and destiny. Because of 
their mysterious qualities, both the wind and childbirth are particu- 
larly apposite for symbolising the process by which new life is 
entered. Those who accept the gift of life, who experience rebirth 
‘from above’, become participants in the mystery of the same reality. 
That is why, in the last sentence of v. 8, the subject returns to the one 
born of the Spirit, xàc ó yeyevvnpévoc éx tod nvedpatoc. The state- 
ment parallels in positive terms Jesus’ opening words to Nicodemus in 
v. 3: £àv. ph tig yevvnOh ävoðev. Once again Nicodemus is 
challenged to experience the new birth, birth from the Spirit. Such a 
step forward on his part would take the narrative to Stage 4.. 


1. Barrett, p. 212. 

2. W.C. Grese, ‘“Unless One Is Born Again": The Use of a Heavenly Journey 
in John 3’, JBL 107 (1988), p. 692. 

3. Richard (‘Double Meaning’, pp. 101-102, 103) points out that zvéœ substi- 
tutes for gugvods which John uses synonymously at 20.22. 

4. See above, pp. 45-46. 
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As well as being concerned with the image of birth, vv. 1-21 are 
equally concerned with the revelation of Jesus’ identity. Jesus offers 
Nicodemus new birth ‘from above’ because he is £x tod odpavod/ 
&voGev, both in his origins and his return to the Father.’ He has at his 
disposal tà &xoupávta (v. 12): ‘Jesus, and only Jesus, can reveal the 
heavenly things.'? He provides ‘the connecting link between the 
earthly and heavenly spheres',? both through his incarnation (v. 13) 
and crucifixion (v. 14): ‘The descent of revelation is now defined as a 
descent not merely into human flesh, but into flesh that must die.'^ The 
cross is the final act in God's self-giving love, first revealed in the 
incarnation (v. 16). It is the source and symbol of life, the antitype of 
the serpent in the desert (v. 14). The point is spelled out in v. 17 
where it is clearer than ever that the gift of eternal life (‘birth 
öüvæðev’) is grounded in Jesus’ identity and mission. Only as God's 
envoy can Jesus offer life to Nicodemus, only as the Son of Man who 
has descended from heaven and will return there through his "lifting 
up’ (oyoOfva) on the cross. The explication of Jesus’ identity in 
such terms is part of the development of Stage 3 of the narrative: to 
understand the foundational image as a symbol is to understand Jesus 
also as the definitive symbol of God. 


Nicodemus' Response to the Revelation. Now that Jesus has divulged 
the meaning of birth in symbolic terms, Nicodemus' response becomes 
an important question for the reader. The response of the central 
character is an essential aspect of symbolic narrative; he or she is 
challenged to attain the symbolic meaning which emerges through the 


l. Grese (‘Heavenly Journey’, pp. 677-93) sees the reference to yevvnÜfivot 
&va@bev as relating to the motif of a heavenly journey, which unites vv. 1-12 and 
vv. 13-21; Jesus’ heavenly origin is what makes possible the journey to faith for 
believers. 

2. Moloney, Son of Man, p. 59. 

3. Barrett, p. 212. 

4. Hoskyns, p. 206. 

5. Moloney (Son of Man, pp. 61-62) argues that the context in which bydw is 
used (in relation to the serpent) and the perfect tense of &voiatvo, show that there 
is no reference to an ascension; however, the idea of exaltation is implicitly present. 
See H. Hollis, ‘The Root of the Johannine Pun—bwyoÓ0fvov, NTS 35 (1989), 
p. 475, who argues that the term ‘demonstrates the paradoxical union’ between 
Jesus' death and glorification. Against this, cf. Nicholson, Departure, pp. 75-144, 
who sees the verb as concerned more with Jesus' exaltation than his crucifixion. 
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narrative (Stage 4). The issue is whether Nicodemus has embraced or 
rejected Jesus' explication of the image of birth as a symbol for eternal 
life. Disappointingly, however—for the reader experiences sympathy 
for Nicodemus! and the opening section has aroused the expectation 
that he will embrace Jesus' invitation—the symbol of birth evokes 
only the lame question of v. 9: xg 60vatot toOto. yevéobo, The 
full irony of the encounter between the two is revealed in Jesus' rebuke 
(v. 10): ob ef SiScoKaAoc tod "IopahA Kai tadta od yivdoKetc. 
Ironically, the one who has initiated the dialogue, who is a distin- 
guished teacher and theologian, ends up with nothing to say.? Whereas 
in v. 7 Jesus assures Nicodemus that he need not be amazed, now in v. 
10 it is Jesus’ turn to be amazed. This is emphasised in the emphatic 
personal pronoun o and the designation of Nicodemus as ‘the teacher 
of Israel’.? Nicodemus’ response is woefully inadequate.* Finally—in 
this narrative—we are left with the realisation that, despite his religious 
pedigree, he has understood nothing at all. He is unable to move to a 
symbolic understanding. Nicodemus' faith, despite its struggle, betrays 
‘a purely materialistic attitude to the things of the earth' ? 
Nevertheless, Nicodemus and his plight are not forgotten in the 
discourse which follows his last words. The shift to a more general 
focus, along with the earlier reference to a wider group at 2.23-25, 
suggests that Nicodemus is to be seen as playing a representative role 
in the narrative.* Furthermore, at 3.1 his name is flanked on either 


1. So Schneiders, ‘Born Anew’, pp. 190-91. 

2. So Hoskyns, p. 205. 

3. Schneiders (“Born Anew’, p. 190) says that in the light of Nicodemus’ sub- 
sequent appearances in the Gospel, this is ‘not so much a condemnation as a 
challenge’. 

4. According to Moloney (p. 115) Nicodemus’ response is ‘a stunned inability 
to step out of his own categories into the mysterious life in the Spirit which Jesus is 
offering him.’ 

5. Hoskyns, p. 217. 

6. So R.F. Collins, ‘The Representative Figures of the Fourth Gospel I’, 
Downside Review 94 (1976), pp. 36-37, and ‘These Things Have Been Written’: 
Studies on the Fourth Gospel (Louvain Theological and Pastoral Monographs, 2; 
Louvain/Grand Rapids: Peters Press/Eerdmans, 1990), pp. 14-16, 56-67; see also 
Gnilka, p. 26. That there are sympathetic, though not necessarily believing 
Pharisees in John's Gospel, is seen in the disputes that arise among them (see 6.52; 
7.14-24, 40-44; 9.16; 10.19-21). The second episode involving Nicodemus comes 
into this category (7.45-52). Cf. J.L. Martyn, History and Theology in the Fourth 
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side by &VO8pmnoc Ek tOv Dapicatwv and &pywv tOv "lovdaiwv, 
and at v. 10 he is designated by Jesus as the teacher of Israel (v. 10). 
Nicodemus, in other words, represents the ‘Jewish’ leadership, which, 
at this stage of the Gospel, is still theoretically open to Jesus. The 
point does not detract from the individuality of Nicodemus here and 
elsewhere in the Gospel. He is presented both as an individual and as 
representative of the group to which he belongs (see 7.45-52). It is the 
wider group that Jesus now addresses. In this sense the discourse (vv. 
11-21) acts as a commentary on the dialogue (vv. 1-10). Nicodemus 
and the Judaism he represents are confronted by the shining of the 
light and faced with the choice (kpio1c) between life and death, 
between a literal and a symbolic understanding. Both are confronted 
by the challenge to believe in Jesus as the one who is &xó £09 and to 
experience new birth from the Spirit. 

There is still, of course, the problem that there is no narrative 
ending to the story of Nicodemus, no statement such as ‘so Nicodemus 
departed...’! For some, this has suggested that he is merely the 
“Sohannine straightman" whose job it is to ask the silly question’ and 
open the way for Jesus' discourse'.? This is not, however, the only 
interpretation. The actual effect of this lacuna in the narrative is an 
extraordinary one. As readers, we have already witnessed Nicodemus' 
struggle to believe; we have identified with him as an individual in his 


Gospel (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2nd edn, 1979), p. 161, who argues that 
Nicodemus represents secret believers within the synagogue; also Rensberger, 
Overcoming the World, pp. 39-41. In the light of 2.23-25 and his final comment at 
3.9, it is hard to see Nicodemus as representative of a secret group of believers. It is 
more likely that the evangelist, in his overall presentation of Nicodemus, wants to 
demonstrate (in a polemical context) that outright rejection of Jesus on the part of the 
synagogue is not absolute. It is possible that the Johannine community received a 
small number of Pharisaic converts, whose struggle and final conversion are 
reflected in the portrait of Nicodemus. See also Mk 12.28-34 where one of the 
Scribes is won over to Jesus in a highly polemical narrative context. 

1. Cf the story of the Rich Man at Mk 10.17-22/pars., where, after Jesus’ chal- 
lenge to discipleship (10.21), the narrator concludes: 6 6$ otv1véca £ri tH A0YH 
anhAGev AvmobpEvos, fjv yap Éxov kthuata noé (10.22). 

2. Nicholson, Departure, p. 85; also Meeks, ‘Man from Heaven’, p. 148. 
Against this, K. Grayston (‘Who Misunderstands the Johannine Misunderstandings?' , 
Scripture Bulletin 20 [1989], pp. 9-150) argues correctly that, as readers, we are 
meant to stand alongside the perplexed and sometimes hostile characters of the 
Gospel in their misunderstanding. 
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desire to believe and his misunderstanding. The effect of his silence on 
the reader, after Jesus’ question in v. 10, is to leave open the question 
of his faith. We leave the narrative of Nicodemus in Stage 3, as he 
wavers between the two paths which lie before him, caught in the 
struggle to embrace the symbolic significance of birth ‘from above’. 
His story in vv. 1-21 is left irresolute precisely because it has no 
theological resolution, no commitment of faith. The case of 
Nicodemus, like his story, lies still in suspense. Not until the end of 
the Gospel, in the burial of Jesus, does his faith come into the open 
(19.38-42).! Significantly, Nicodemus gains new courage immediately 
following the flow of blood and water from the side of the crucified 
Jesus (19.34), which is itself suggestive of birth. There he reaches a 
symbolic understanding and confesses his faith in action by burying 
Jesus, which is ‘ein Bekenntnis der Tat’.? Nonetheless, for the time 
being, Nicodemus is unable to make the choice; he ‘occupies a 
dangerous position betwixt and between'.? Precisely this point is 
reflected in the irresolution of the first scene and the lack of a 
narrative conclusion. Nicodemus is the representative of those who 


1. According to Schneiders (‘Born Anew’, p. 191) the reader’s sympathy for 
Nicodemus is vindicated through his action in burying Jesus. The quantity of spices 
recalls the anointing by Mary of Bethany (12.1-8). It is suggestive also of a royal 
burial and is part of the motif of ‘glory’ and ‘glorification’ which suffuses John’s 
Passion narrative. See Schnackenburg, III, pp. 295-99, and Brown, II, p. 960; 
also J.S. King, ‘Nicodemus and the Pharisees’, ExpTim 98 (1985), p. 45. The 
view is contested by those who see the burial of Jesus, along with the massive quantity 
of spices, as a further example of Nicodemus’ misunderstanding. For Meeks (‘Man 
from Heaven’, p. 149) Nicodemus’s ‘ludicrous ‘one hundred pounds’ of embalming 
spices indicate clearly enough that he has not understood the “lifting up” of the Son 
of Man’; also Rensberger, Overcoming the World, p. 40, and D.D. Sylva, 
‘Nicodemus and His Spices (John 19.39)’, NTS 34 (1988), pp. 148-51. De Jonge 
(‘Nicodemus’, p. 343) argues that at 7.50-52 Nicodemus is concerned, not to defend 
Jesus’ teaching, but with the requirements of the law (p. 345); for him, Nicodemus 
still remains as &ig...£5 @dt&v (7.50). See also J. Bassler, ‘Mixed Signals: 
Nicodemus in the Fourth Gospel’, JBL 108 (1989), pp. 635-46, who sees the 
character of Nicodemus as ambiguous in each of his three appearances in the Gospel, 
and M. Goulder, ‘Nicodemus’, SJT 44 (1991), pp. 153-68, who argues that 
John’s attitude to Nicodemus throughout the Gospel is ‘solidly negative’ (p. 153). 

2. Leidig, Jesu Gespräch, p. 188. Leidig sees 3.1-21 as containing only the first 
three stages of the faith conversations, the fourth (‘Bekenntnis zum Heilbringer’) 
being reached at 19.39 (pp. 184-88). 

3. So Hoskyns, p. 211. 
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are unable to move beyond their struggle for understanding to the 
resolution of faith. 


Scene 2: John the Baptist—Stages 4 and 5 (vv. 22-30) 

Quite apart from his representative role, and the way the narrative 
reflects Nicodemus' own irresolution, there is another reason for taking 
the experience of Nicodemus seriously: namely, in relation to John the 
Baptist (scene 2). The resumption of the discourse at vv. 31-36, as we 
saw at the beginning, is part of the 'frame' which surrounds the 
Baptist's witness (vv. 22-30). What is the function of this scene in terms 
of the Stages of the narrative? The clue is given in the title pa í 
with which the Baptist's disciples address him in v. 26. In John the 
Baptist we have another example of one who, like Nicodemus, is a 
‘teacher in Israel’. A comparison is set up between Nicodemus and 
John—both teachers within Judaism, both men of power and influ- 
ence, and both challenged in different ways by the advent of the 
Johannine Jesus. The contrast is personal and, on a deeper level, sym- 
bolic: what is impossible for Nicodemus in his story is achieved 
through the testimony of the Baptist in both word (vv. 28-30) and 
action (v. 23). 

From this it follows that John the Baptist’s image of the bridegroom 
in v. 29 is not so much a statement of personal humility, as a radical 
awareness of the ending of the old era (symbolised by John’s water 
baptism) and the coming of the new (symbolised by Jesus’ Spirit 
baptism). The image of waxing and waning in v. 30 relates to the rela- 
tionship between the two ‘religions’. In Johannine terms, John the 
Baptist is able to make the transition from Judaism to the christian 
community. He witnesses to the passing of the former and confesses 
the superiority of Jesus in relation to the latter. As we have seen, the 
image of birth is implicitly present, linked to the explicit reference to 
baptism: both are concerned with initiation into the new life of faith. 
John makes the transition from the old to the new, taking the narrative 
through Stages 4 and 5 while Nicodemus despite his struggle cannot 
let go of the old. 

The point can be seen more sharply if we compare the last words of 
each character in this narrative: John the Baptist’s words of insight 
and confession (vv. 29-30) stand over against the helplessness of 
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Nicodemus' question (v. 9).! Indeed not only does the Baptist make 
the transition to the new community, he himself (humanly speaking) 
effects that transition. It is his voice which is heard bearing witness 
before ever Jesus sets foot on the Gospel stage (1.15). He is the bridge 
between Judaism and the believing community, representing that part 
of Judaism which responds wholeheartedly to the advent of Jesus. For 
the evangelist, he stands in the line of Old Testament figures such as 
Moses and Abraham who point to Jesus as the definitive revelation of 
God. Nicodemus, on the other hand, stands for those within Judaism 
who, though sympathetic, are unable to make the transition. Where he 
is still caught in the struggle between light and darkness, John repre- 
sents the human point of transition, the total and joyful embracing of 
the light? In terms of the birth image, he acts, as it were, as midwife 
to usher in the new life. He is the one who stretches out his arms to 
the new even as he vanishes along with the old.? 

On this basis, it is both appropriate and necessary for the narrative 
that scene 2 with John the Baptist follows directly from scene 1. Far 
from rejecting the light, the Baptist is sent precisely in order to wit- 
ness to its presence in Jesus (tva paptvphon repi tod qotóc,1.8). 
The portrayal of John the Baptist in vv. 22-30, therefore, acts as a foil 
to the character of Nicodemus. John is co-opted by the narrator to 
reveal by contrast the nature of an authentic faith response. His 
baptising (vv. 23-27) demonstrates his symbolic awareness of the 


1. Léon-Dufour, I, pp. 282-84, who also perceives a comparison between the 
two men, argues that the faith response of John the Baptist is necessary to complete 
the narrative. 

2. Wilson (‘Integrity’, pp. 37-38) sees a parallel between Jesus and the Baptist 
which is basic to the unity of Jn 3. Just as vv. 1-21 comprise a discourse by Jesus 
involving dialogue (with Nicodemus), so also vv. 24-36 comprise a discourse by 
John the Baptist involving dialogue (with the Baptist's disciples); vv. 22-23 act as 
the literary bridge between the two. This is an ingenious solution to the problems of 
the narrative, but gives little place to the character of Nicodemus or the centrality of 
the birth image. Furthermore, the parallelism between vv. 1-21 and vv. 24-36 is at 
points stretched: e.g. it is hard to see how John's disciples parallel the role of 
Nicodemus. Rensberger (Overcoming the World, pp. 54-61) sees the contrast as 
lying between two communities: that of Nicodemus (secretly believing christians 
within the synagogue) and that of followers of the Baptist. 

3. Augustine, Tract. In Jo. xiii.12, says of John the Baptist here: ‘Ego sum in 
audiendo, ille in dicendo; ego sum enim illuminandus, ille lumen; ego sum in aure, 
ille verbum.' See Brown, I, p. 156. 
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necessity of birth ‘from above’ and of the identity of Jesus (Stage 4). 
His final confession in vv. 28-30 (Stage 5) is made in opposition to the 
central character Nicodemus, from whom as readers we might expect 
it. John the Baptist, though he plays a secondary role in the narrative 
here, exposes the inadequacy of Nicodemus’ response and makes the 
transition and confession of faith which ought properly to belong to 
Nicodemus. 


Scene 3: Summary of Narrative (vv. 31-36) 
The contrast between the two men in the levels of their faith is made 
clearer in vv. 31-36 which bring together the threads of the narrative. 
Verse 32 recalls the discourse of Jesus with Nicodemus: it is a restate- 
ment, in slightly different wording, of Jesus’ rebuke in v. 11. In spite 
of Jesus’ intimate knowledge of God affirmed in Nicodemus’ opening 
words (v. 2), the story of Nicodemus in vv. 1-21 does not move 
beyond Stage 3 to his acceptance of the revelation. Along with the 
Judaism he represents, he cannot grasp symbolically the offer of light 
and life. This underlines the necessity and human impossibility of 
birth ‘from above’: human beings cannot of themselves attain such 
understanding. At the same time, vv. 31-32 relate to John the Baptist. 
Although he is ‘of the earth’ (in contrast to Jesus who is 6 &v@bev 
&pxóuevoc),! John witnesses faithfully to the superiority of the one 
who can ‘speak from knowledge of heavenly things'.? Whereas the 
story of Nicodemus is left in suspense, John the Baptist’s story effects 
the last two narrative Stages. John confesses his faith and reveals him- 
self as one who is truly born ‘from above’. In the movement of the 
narrative through Stages 4 and 5, John represents a Judaism which 
recognises its need for self-transcendence. Nicodemus, on the other 
hand, suggests a Judaism which, though sympathetic, wants to pre- 
serve its own absolute identity. From the Gospel’s perspective, the 
danger is that Nicodemus and the Judaism he represents will remain 
on a material level, unable to make the transition (‘birth’) to a 
symbolic understanding through the advent of Jesus. 

The concluding verses also summarise the basic themes of the nar- 
rative for the reader (vv. 34-36). The notion of birth ‘from above’, 


1. Hoskyns (p. 224) comments of John ihe Baptist: ‘earth provides him with 
the matter of his speech and action; his voice is a cry (1.23), and his baptism is by 
water only,’ 

2. Plummer, p. 111. 
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which is echoed here, has been established through the narrative as a 
symbol for the gift of the Spirit (v. 34). In the final verse, the ‘crisis’ 
of the coming of the light—the choice between light and darkness, 
salvation and judgment—is set before the reader, as it was set before 
Nicodemus (vv. 18-21). The reader is drawn into the symbolic narra- 
tive and invited to respond. Reader response, however, is not effected 
through the faith of the leading character, but rather in the challenge 
to move beyond Nicodemus’ indecision. It is the witness of John the 
Baptist which enables the reader to realise the full meaning of an 
appropriate faith response. The Baptist’s faith opens the way for her 
to embrace the symbol of birth and succeed where Nicodemus—at 
least in this narrative—has failed. 


D. Conclusion 


John 3 is not perhaps the best example of John’s symbolic narratives. 
It has a number of rough edges from a literary perspective and it 
lacks the narrative and theological coherence of many of the later nar- 
ratives.! Nevertheless, though awkward at points, the theological and 
narrative intentions of the text are discernible. John 3 functions as a 
unitive narrative and as such it contains the five Stages of symbolic 
narrative, though in an unusual way. The narrative begins with the 
image of birth ‘from above’ (v. 3) which becomes, through the dia- 
logue, a symbol for entry into eternal life. The ‘labour’ of the Spirit 
which this involves is seen in the character of Nicodemus, who 


l. In terms of tradition history, there is a possibility that Jn 3 represents an 
earlier attempt by the evangelist to develop an appropriate narrative style. The 
phenomenon of the long narratives, as opposed to the shorter stories of the Synoptic 
tradition, is surely in large part the creative work of the evangelist, who developed 
these out of shorter narratives within the traditions of his community. Such a develop- 
ment would allow him to explore in depth the faith response of the leading characters. 
If this is the case, we can see a growth in the level of sophistication from one 
narrative to another. Jn 3 is not as well developed, from a literary perspective, as for 
example Jn 4.1-42. The point is even stronger in the case of Jn 5 (see below, 
Chapter 4, pp. 107-108). All this supports theories which argue for more than one 
edition of the Gospel. As is the case with redaction critical studies of John, however, 
the difficulty lies in finding agreement on specific texts. For an imaginative but 
plausible reconstruction of the pre-history of the Johannine community, see 
R.E. Brown, The Community of the Beloved Disciple. The Life, Loves and Hates 
of an Individual Church in New Testament Times (New York: Paulist Press, 1979). 
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struggles yet is unable to move from a literal to a metaphorical 
understanding. Jesus reveals himself to Nicodemus as the definitive 
symbol of God, the descending Son of Man who offers, through his 
incarnation and death, God’s own life. Nicodemus represents the 
religious leadership of Judaism which, for all its learning in the 
Hebrew Scriptures (v. 10), is unwilling, in the evangelist’s view, to 
reinterpret them symbolically in the light of Jesus. 

John the Baptist, on the other hand, is able to make the transition 
(‘birth’) from the old life to the new and summons his disciples to do 
likewise. He acts as a foil to Nicodemus, sharpening the irony of the 
latter's inability, as 6 616&0xaAoc tod 'lopafjA, to comprehend 
Jesus’ utterances. The Baptist’s understanding and confession of faith 
take the place of Nicodemus’ lack of understanding. Nicodemus, who 
ought to make the confession, cannot move from a material to a 
metaphorical understanding of birth; he neither accepts it nor rejects. 
The indecision of the leading character is the obstacle which hinders 
the story of Nicodemus from reaching its final two Stages; it is not 
Nicodemus who succeeds in being ‘born from above’ but John the 
Baptist. Although there are echoes of the birth image throughout John 
3, it is significant that explicit reference to the symbol ceases at the 
point where the dialogue with Nicodemus ends (v. 10). This is because 
symbol and narrative belong together. In later narratives, we will see 
more clearly how the narrator breaks open the meaning of the central 
symbol in the experience of the main character. 


Role of o&p§ and nvedpa 

One important feature of the narrative of John 3, in spite of its diffi- 
culties, is that it succeeds in highlighting the theological function of 
symbol in its Johannine framework. On the one hand Jesus asserts 
unequivocally the helplessness of odp% in effecting the new birth. It 
can only take place through the mysterious workings of rvedpo 
(vv. 6-8). On the other hand o&p& has an important role to play; the 
evangelist does not pose here an ontological dualism between oé pë 
and xvedpa. On the contrary, the role of o&p% is an essential one in 
the narrative, as is apparent in the symbol of birth. Belonging to the 
domain of o&p6, it is at the same time revelatory of nvedpa, to such 
an extent that tveOyuo can only be apprehended through its narrative 
and symbolic role. The Judaism with which the narrative of John 3 is 
concerned is therefore important in its capacity to point symbolically 
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to Jesus. Where it fails to do so it belongs finally to the realm of 
cáp. Where `t achieves the symbolic transition it shows its true 
openness to the revelation of the divine nveðpoa in Jesus (v. 27) 

This gives an important perspective to the meaning of v. 12. Human 
beings are incapable of comprehending tà éxovpévia, since God is 
invisible and unknowable (1.18). It is only through tà é&niyeia or 
o&p& that human beings can experience new life ‘from above’. 
Through the incarnation of the divine Logos, all flesh now has the 
possibility of entering into the fullness of divine life. According to 
John 3, it is through birth as a symbol representing a ‘re-orientation, a 
new creative beginning’! that believers find life and receive a new 
origin (characterised as &vw@Oev) to become God's children (1.12-13). 
In this way, the reader of the Gospel is challenged through the symbol 
of birth to encounter imaginatively the divine nveðua and so move, 
through the Stages of the narrative, from darkness to the light of life. 


1. Hoskyns, p. 203. 


Chapter 3 


JOHN 4.1-42: 
THE STORY OF THE SAMARITAN WOMAN 


The story of Jesus’ encounter with a Samaritan woman, and through 
her with a Samaritan village (4.1-42), is one of the clearest examples 
of symbolic narrative in the Fourth Gospel. It has a more obvious lit- 
erary coherence than the narrative of Nicodemus in John 3 but 
without the internal difficulties and points of awkwardness. The main 
role is played by Samaritans but there is a second narrative stream in 
the role of the disciples who act as a foil to the Samaritan woman and 
the villagers. In rhetorical terms, the narrative has little discourse 
material and consists of four dialogues between Jesus and the woman 
(vv. 7-26), between the woman and the villagers (vv. 28-29, 42), 
between Jesus and his disciples (vv. 31-38), and between Jesus and the 
villagers (vv. 40-41). All of these are bound thematically by the motif 
of mission, which is the theological heart of the narrative.! Above all, 
the dialogues are carefully constructed around a series of images— 
water, sacred place, food/harvest—which take on metaphorical value 
throughout the narrative. Like the image of birth in John 3, these 
images are drawn from material reality and human experience, and 
become, through the appropriate Stages of the narrative, symbols of 
eschatological life.? 

As in the case of Nicodemus, the narrative of the Samaritan 
woman's meeting with Jesus is primarily a story about faith. In Jn 4.1- 
42, the whole is bound together by the progressive movement of faith 


1. See the important study of T. Okure, The Johannine Approach to Mission: A 
Contextual Study of John 4.1-42 (WUNT, 31; Tübingen: Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 
1988). 

2. O'Day (Revelation, pp. 51, 90-92, and ‘Narrative Mode’, pp. 666, 668) 
interprets the narrative of 4.4-42 through its irony. While irony is present, symbol is 
a more inclusive and illuminating category for understanding this narrative. 
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through the Samaritan encounter with Jesus, in which each of the five 
Stages, carefully crafted by the narrator, leads to the climax of the 
story in the faith-confession of the villagers (v. 42). This literary goal 
holds the images together and gives them their symbolic significance. 
At the same time, the story of the Samaritan woman is also the faith 
story of the readers of the Gospel who are captivated by the drama 
and, through subjective involvement, challenged with the 
inconceivable gift of life that Jesus offers. In this sense, faith is not 
just another aspect of symbolic narrative but rather its purpose, as it is 
of the whole Gospel (20.31).! 

The narrative is skilfully woven into the fabric of the Gospel. It is 
the second last episode in the ‘Cana to Cana’ section (2.1-4.54),? in 
which the evangelist deals with entry into the new order of things 
(koñ aimvioc) and the obstacles which hinder or prevent it. In 
particular, the narratives of John 3 and 4.1-42 belong together, bound 
by the common themes of water,’ Spirit and witness. There is also an 
implied contrast between Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman:* the 
male, ‘orthodox’ Jewish teacher and theologian who has name, status 
and respectability (3.1), stands over against the female, heterodox 
Samaritan who is without name or status. While Nicodemus comes 
voluntarily to Jesus by night (vuxtóc, 3.2) and makes no decision for 
faith, the woman meets Jesus involuntarily in the broad light of day 
and comes to an understanding of faith. The energy and eagerness of 
the woman's response to Jesus (4.28-29) contrasts with the powerless- 
ness of Nicodemus' response (3.9). He, as a representative of Judaism 
makes no impact on his fellow-Pharisees (see 7.45-52), while she, 


1. Boers (‘Discourse Structure’, p. 174) describes 4.1-42 as ‘a myth, a narrative 
symbol, which engages the reader'. See above, Introduction, pp. 11-12. 

2. See Brown, I, pp. 195-96; also F.J. Moloney, ‘From Cana to Cana (John 
2.1-4.54) and the Evangelist's Concept of Correct (and Incorrect) Faith', 
Salesianum 40 (1978), pp. 817-43. 

3. So Barrett, p. 228, and Lightfoot, p. 121. 

4. Bultmann, p. 176, describes John 4.1-42 in relation to John 3 as the ‘other 
side of the diptych'. See also M.M. Pazdan, 'Nicodemus and the Samaritan Woman: 
Contrasting Models of Discipleship', BTB 17 (1987), pp. 145-48, who regards the 
Samaritan woman as a model of *mature discipleship' while Nicodemus represents 
‘initial discipleship’ (p.148). See also Schnackenburg, I, p. 419; Collins, 
‘Representative Figures 1’, pp. 39-40; Carson, p. 216; and Westcott, p. 67. 

5. See C. Koester, ‘Hearing, Seeing and Believing in the Gospel of John’, Bib 
70 (1989), pp. 333-36, esp. p. 333. 
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representing her fellow-Samaritans, brings the entire village to Jesus 
(4.30, 39). Ironically, the Samaritan woman comes to be more closely 
identified with John the Baptist (3.22-30) than does Nicodemus.! Like 
the Baptist, she recognises the presence of the bridegroom and bears 
witness to the light; like him, she too can be said to ‘decrease, that he 
might increase’ (cf. 3.30 and 4.42). 


A. Structure and Overview 


Jn 4.1-42 divides itself neatly into three scenes, with the opening 
verses setting the scene for the narrative (vv. 1-6). Each scene is 
centred on an image: wp Gàv (vv. 7-15), tóroç (vv. 16-29 [30], 
and Bp&ocic, Ppdpa/Bepicpocs (vv. [30] 31-42). Verses 27-30 belong 
in scene 2 rather than scene 3? thus creating an inclusio: the woman 
responds to Jesus' request in v. 16 by returning not with just one man 
but a whole village (v. 30).? With this structure, we can identify a 
common pattern in each of the three scenes: 


(a) a request or invitation is given by Jesus in the aorist 
imperative (506, v. 7; Unaye qóvnoov, v. 16; ocye, v. 31);* 

(b) Jesus makes a statement which, in some way, overturns this 
request (vv. 10, 17-18, 32); 

(c) the leading character makes an initial response to Jesus' 
statement (vv. 11 [9], 19-20, 33); 

(d) Jesus offers christological revelation (vv. 11-14, 21-26, 34- 
38); 

(e) the leading character makes a faith response (vv. 10, 28-29, 
39-42—in each case intensifying to a climax). 


1. The relationship between the baptism of John and that of Jesus (4.1-2) 
follows from John 3 (vv. 22-26, p. 31) and is another link between the two 
chapters. 

2. So Moloney, p.156. Against this, cf. Brown, I, p. 181-84; 
Schnackenburg, I, p. 442-54; and Lindars, pp. 192-198. 

3. SeeH. Boers, Neither on the Mountain nor in Jerusalem: A Study of John 4 
(NBL; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), p. 192. 

4. O'Day, Revelation, pp. 53-54, also sees the two commands at v. 7 and v. 16 
as section markers. 

5. See also Brown, I, pp. 166-68, 176-85, whose schema for the narrative is 
based on patterns of drama. J. Bligh (‘Jesus in Samaria’, HeyJ 3 [1964], pp. 329- 
31) and Ellis (pp. 66-76) regard the narrative as chiastic. 
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The unity of the narrative, which is obvious from its rhetorical 
structure, is apparent also in the way that everything takes place 
around the well. Jesus’ location at the well is the dramatic pivot of the 
narrative. He is the fixed point, while others come and go: the 
disciples leave and return (vv. 8, 27), the woman arrives, leaves and 
returns (vv. 7, 28-30, 42),! the villagers arrive and remain with Jesus 
for two days (vv. 30, 39-40). All the action takes place around the 
figure of Jesus seated at the well, giving a priority to the image of 
‘living water’. Even where the imagery changes, the well as an image 
is implicitly present, making its presence felt in subtle ways. In form 
critical terms, the narrative belongs to the Gattung of biblical 
*betrothal narratives’, which are centred on a meeting (usually roman- 
tic) at a well? The Johannine narrator, however, recasts the form in a 
fairly extensive way,’ while retaining the central metaphorical feature 
of the well. Thus the well, with its abundant supply of water, serves to 
hold together the narrative as a literary unit. 


Setting Jesus Comes to a Samaritan Well 4.1-6 
Scene 1: Jesus’ First Dialogue with a Samaritan Woman at the Weil. 


Living Water 4.7-15 

(a) Request of Jesus for water, vv. 7-8 

(b) Overturning statement: Jesus offers water, v. 10 
(c) Initial response by woman, vv. 9, 11 


1. That the woman returns is implied in the narrative by the leaving of her water 
jar (v. 28) and the response of the villagers to her at v. 42. 

2. See Alter, Biblical Narrative, pp. 51-62, who identifies five elements in this 
form (see Gen. 24.10-61, 29.1-20; Exod. 2.15b-21; also 1 Sam. 9.11-12). Against 
this, cf. Lindars, pp. 179-80, and Okure, Mission, pp. 89-90. Olsson (Structure 
and Meaning, pp. 162-73) sees behind 4.1-42 a Jewish belief in ‘a supernatural well 
which accompanied the Israelites throughout the desert journey’. 

3. E.g. the Samaritan women is not a young Jewish virgin and no betrothal 
takes place; the well is not concerned with sexual fertility but is an image of salvation 
(see Isa. 12.3); Jesus is presented not as bridegroom but as the giver of living water. 
These points are obscured by those who take the OT form to greater lengths; for 
example, Léon-Dufour, I, p. 347; Bligh, ‘Samaria’, p. 332; P.J. Cahill, ‘Narrative 
Art in John IV', Religious Studies Bulletin 2 (1982), pp. 41-48; C.M. Carmichael, 
*Marriage and the Samaritan Woman', NTS 26 (1980), pp. 332-46; and 
L. Eslinger, “The Wooing of the Woman at the Well: Jesus, the Reader and Reader- 
Response Criticism', Journal of Literature and Theology 1 (1987), pp. 167-83. 
Duke (Irony, pp. 101-103) sees a situation of ‘extended irony’ arising out of the 
‘betrothal narrative’ form. 
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(d) Revelation by Jesus, vv. 11-14 
(e) Faith response of woman, v. 15 


Scene 2: Jesus’ Second Dialogue with the Woman at the Well. 


Sacred Place 4.16-29/30 

(a Request of Jesus that woman bring her husband, v. 16 
(b) Overturning statement: Jesus reveals her life, vv. 17-18 
(c) Initial response by woman, vv. 19-20 

(d) Revelation by Jesus, vv. 21-26 

(e) Faith response of woman, vv. 27-29 


v.30: Bridge between scenes 2 and 3 Coming of Samaritans 
Scene 3: Jesus’ Encounter with Other Samaritans at the Well. 


Food / Harvest 4.30/31-42. 

(a) Request of disciples that Jesus eat, v. 31 

(b) Overturning statement: Jesus has other food, v. 32 
(c) Initial response by disciples, v. 33 

(d) Revelation by Jesus, vv. 34-38 

(e) Full faith response of Samaritan villagers, vv. 39-42 


The overall structure of the narrative may be examined in more 
detail. 


Setting and Scene 1: First Dialogue with Samaritan Woman (vv. 1-15) 
(a) Finding it necessary to avoid the suspicion of the Pharisees (vv. 1- 
2), Jesus leaves Jerusalem and travels through Samaritan country (vv. 
3-4) en route for Galilee.! Weary and thirsty,” he breaks his journey 
at Jacob's well near a Samaritan village (vv. 5-6a), the time being 
midday, the hottest part of the day (v. 6b,c)? 

(b) A Samaritan woman arrives at the well to draw water and Jesus 
initiates the conversation by asking for a drink (v. 7). Jesus is left 
alone while the disciples go to the village to buy food (v. 8). 

(c) The woman is surprised at Jesus’ request and the narrator 


1. There is a suggestion of divine necessity in the word £5e1 (see Sei at Mk 
8.31); so Kysar, p. 62, and Beasley-Murray, p. 59. 

2. Otkure (Mission, pp. 86, 105) interprets Jesus’ thirst and hunger (vv. 31-33) 
as characteristic of the missioner who puts herself or himself at the divine disposal 
and is willing to suffer for the sake of the mission (see 19.28). 

3. "There is no suggestion that the woman has come at the unusual hour of mid- 
day because of her marginal social status. It is necessary for the narrative that the 
woman comes alone (and that Jesus too is alone); see Okure, Mission, p. 87. 
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explains! that Jews and Samaritans are not on social terms (v. 9)? 

(d) Jesus now reverses the roles of giver and receiver (v. 10) and 
the woman begins to puzzle over Jesus’ unexpected offer of water, 
comparing it with the gift of the well from her ancestor Jacob (v. 12). 

(e) Finally she asks for Jesus’ gift of water (v. 15). 


Scene 2: Jesus’ Second Dialogue with Woman (vv. 16-30) 

(a) Jesus requests that the woman return with her husband (v. 16). 
The transition to scene 2 is, at least to modern eyes, not particularly 
smooth. The request, however, is an effective narrative device to 
move the dialogue to its next phase. 

(b) Unexpectedly, Jesus reveals his knowledge of the woman’s mari- 
tal situation (vv. 17-18). Recognising that she is dealing with a 
prophet (v. 19),> the woman raises the cultic issue that divides Jews 
and Samaritans: that of sacred place (tóroç).* 

(c) Jesus does not answer the question directly but speaks instead of 
a new relationship with God and a new mode of worship, and in this 
context reveals his true identity (vv. 21-26).° 


1. There is some textual evidence for the omission of v. 9b (e.g. a* D and Old 
Latin witnesses); see BDF §193.5. The internal as well as external evidence, 
however, supports its inclusion. The narrator often explains Jewish customs or 
Semitic words for Gentile readers (see 1.38, 41, 42; 5.2; 9.7; 11.18; 18.13, 28; 
19.13, 17, 31). Furthermore, as we will see, the explanatory comment plays an 
important narrative role. 

2. According to D. Daube (‘Jesus and the Samaritan Woman: The Meaning of 
ovyxpaopar’, JBL 69 [1950], pp. 137-47) ovyxp&opo means ‘use together 
with’, supplying ‘vessels’as the object. This relates to the perpetual menstrual 
uncleanness of Samaritan women in Jewish eyes; see m. Nid. 4.1. It is clumsy that 
such an object should need to be supplied (so Haenchen, I, pp. 1219-220); 
furthermore, the sentence speaks of Samaritans generally. A simpler translation is 
‘have commercial dealings with’, implying that Jewish relations with Samaritans in 
regard to eating and drinking are the same as for Gentiles. See BAGD, p. 775 (2); 
Lindars, p. 181; and D.R. Hall, ‘The Meaning of cvyxpéóono: in John 4,9’, 
ExpTim 83 (1972), pp. 56-57. 

3. See Schnackenburg, I, p. 434, and Barrett, p. 236. 

4. See Jn 15.1-6 for a similar use of geography as an image of relationship. 

5. The Samaritans did not expect a Davidic Messiah but a Ta'eb (one who 
restores or returns) associated with teaching rather than kingship; see Lindars, 
p. 187; J. Macdonald, The Theology of the Samaritans (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1964), pp. 216-17, 353-61, 443; and M.F. Collins, "The Hidden Vessels in 
Samaritan Traditions’, JSJ 3 (1972), pp. 97-116. It is probable that this can be 
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(d) The disciples return and the woman, in response to Jesus’ self- 
revelation (and the silent disapproval of the disciples, v. 27'), runs 
home leaving behind her water jar. 

(e) She discloses her experience to the other Samaritans and begins 
to return with them to the well (vv. 27-30). 


Scene 3: Jesus’ Encounter with Other Samaritans (vv. 30-42) 

(a) The coming of the Samaritans (vv. 30 and 39-42) provides a lit- 
erary frame that encloses Jesus’ discourse with the disciples; it indi- 
cates that the one is to be understood in terms of the other.” 

(b) The disciples invite Jesus to eat the food they have bought in the 
village (v. 31; see v. 8). He overturns their expectations by announcing 
that he already has food to eat (v. 32). 

(c) The disciples begin to wonder whether someone else has already 
fed him (v. 33). Jesus responds by speaking of his mission through the 
image of harvest, while at the same time, unbeknownst to the 
disciples, the Samaritan villagers are approaching (vv. 30, 35-38). 

(d) The arrival of the villagers, and their encounter with Jesus, is 
the climax of the narrative (vv. 39-42)? 

(e) They respond in full faith, acknowledging Jesus as 6 cwthp tod 
K6opov (v. 42). 


B. John 4.1-42 as Symbolic Narrative 


In order to see how the story operates as symbolic narrative, we begin 
by examining the way in which both dialogue and action arise out of 
the imagery. This, as we saw in John 3, is a major literary feature of 
the symbolic narratives and is luminously apparent in the long 
narrative of 4.1-42. The images— particularly that of the well—are 


linked to the woman's expectation of one who would 'explain all things'in v. 25 
(also v. 39). 

1. Just as earlier in the narrative the woman is surprised at Jesus’ breaking of 
racial and social conventions, so now the disciples are shocked at Jesus' transgres- 
sion of sexual norms; see m. 'Abot 1.5. 

2 See 3.11-36 and 18.15-27; also Mk 2.1-12; 5.21-43; 6.7-32; 11.12-25; and 
14.53-72. 

3. It may seem strange to describe the acclamation of the Samaritans in vv. 39- 
42 as the faith response of the third scene, especially since the dialogue in vv. 31-38 
concerns the disciples, not the villagers. In fact, as we will see, the Samaritans are 
central to the dialogue which takes place between Jesus and the disciples. 
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established and developed in such a way through the narrative that 
they take on a symbolic quality. The purpose of the symbolism is not 
to enhance the narrative with decorative effect, but, in a more 
elemental way, it is responsible for creating the narrative. Without the 
images there is no dialogue, no misunderstanding and no movement in 
faith. In literary terms, the imagery takes the reader from one plane 
of reality (the material) to another (the eternal), from one way of per- 
ceiving the world to another that is radically different. In 4.1-42, this 
movement happens (as in the case of John 3) through misunder- 
standing, in five basic Stages.! 


Scene I: Living Water—Stages 1 to 3 (vv. 7-15) 

In the first scene, the foundational image of water (the well) is estab- 
lished in the opening exchanges of the narrative (vv. 7-10). Jesus, as 
we have seen, takes the initiative in raising the issue of water and 
asking for a drink (v. 7), just as he does with Nicodemus in raising the 
image of birth (3.3). Ignoring for the time being the woman's initial 
objection (v. 9), he reverses in v. 10 the roles of giver and receiver 
set up in v. 7 so that he becomes the water-giver and the woman the 
one who is thirsty. At this point the symbolic narrative begins: Jesus 
reveals himself as the giver of living water (Stage 1). 

Jesus’ utterance in v. 10 is a metaphor structured around three key 
elements: the giver of water (kai £5mKev äv co), the gift of water 
(660p Cv) and the one who is thirsty for water (ob Gv Tjtnoag 
adtdv).? It reveals the way in which the image of water is bound up 
with the question of Jesus’ identity: here, as elsewhere in the Fourth 
Gospel, symbolism and christology are inseparable. Even the protasis 
of the sentence (ei ões thy Swpecv tod Oeod) hints that Jesus’ 
offer has deeper significance; clearly it is linked to issues of 
revelation, knowledge and identity. The woman so far has not 
recognised the nature and reality of giver or gift, nor her own need of 
it. However, her understanding is, at least initially, impeded by the 
ambiguity of the phrase $6íp G&àv. Two meanings for the participle 
Gôv present themselves to her. She chooses the literal meaning, 


1. On misunderstanding and its relationship to the two theological levels of the 
Gospel, see the summary in L. Schottroff, ‘Johannes 4.5-15 und die Konsequenzen 
des johanneischen Dualismus’, ZNW 60 (1969), pp. 206-208. As Schottroff points 
out, the characters ‘missverstehen nicht versehentlich, sondern sie verstehen auf 
einer falschen Ebene, auf der Ebene der Realitäten der Menschenwelt’ (p. 207). 

2. See O’Day, Revelation, p. 63. 
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‘flowing’ water (as opposed to the still water of the well), impervious 
as yet to the symbolic meaning of ‘life-giving’ water, the water that 
gives eternal life.’ 

Stage 2 begins with the woman assuming the literal meaning of the 
phrase (v. 11), thus demonstrating her misunderstanding. In this 
respect she is like Nicodemus, who misinterprets the meaning of 
&voOsv (3.4): both are operating on a material level. Because the 
woman lacks knowledge of either the giver, the gift or her own thirst, 
she fails to perceive the metaphorical import of the saying. Again like 
Nicodemus, she perceives the absurdity of Jesus’ proposition if taken 
at the literal level: xópie, ote &vtAnua Exerc Kai tò opéap Eotiv 
Bo8S- nóðev odv Exe1g tò BSap tò C&v; (v. 11). In accordance with 
the second Stage, the woman’s incredulity at the idea of Jesus as a 
giver of water betrays misunderstanding, yet is also important for 
disclosing the metaphorical meaning. In other words, it is an entirely 
necessary step. Here we see the collapse of the literal or primary 
meaning which opens the way to a second level of understanding. 

This is precisely what happens in the following verse (v. 12): the 
narrative begins to move to Stage 3 as the woman seeks a second level 
meaning to make sense of Jesus’ utterance in v. 10. This happens both 
in relation to Jesus and the gift of water that he offers. In struggling 
to understand the meaning, the possibility occurs to the woman that 
Jesus may be claiming to be a well-giver like Jacob (uh od peiCav ef 
TOD natpòç hpv Iax@P, öç ÉOcxev Hiv tò péap...).? Like 
other Johannine characters in this Stage of the narrative, she resorts to 
her own religious traditions to provide an answer. Such a level of 
understanding is, however, fraught with ambiguity. Old Testament 
figures such as Jacob, or images like the well, are susceptible in the 


1. Living water is used in the OT of divine activity, where it refers either to God 
(e.g. Jer. 2.13 and Pss. 36.9, 42.1) or the Torah (Sir. 15.3); see L. Goppelt, 
‘op’, TDNT, VIII, pp. 314-33 and Barrett, pp. 233-34. See also D.C. Allison, 
"The Living Water (John 4.10- 14; 6.35c; 7.37-39)’, St Vladimir's Theological 
Quarterly 30 (1986), pp. 144-46, 151-52, and Leidig, Jesu Gespräch, pp. 143-47, 
who notes the OT motifs (see Jer. 2.13b; Ezek. 47.1-12; Zech. 14.8). 

2. According to J. Neyrey (‘Jacob Traditions and the Interpretation of John 
4.10-26', CBQ 41 [1979], p. 428) Jacob is significant here not just as the giver of 
water but as 'part of the legitimization of Samaritan traditions of Mt. Gerizim as the 
place of worship’. This strengthens the link between themes of water and tórmog in 
vv. 7-15 and vv. 16-26. See also the tradition which Neyrey cites that Jacob's vision 
occurred on Gerizim (pp. 427-28). 
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evangelist’s world view to two interpretations: either they point typo- 
logically and symbolically to Jesus or they fall back into the material 
realm. The woman’s comparison of Jesus to Jacob as a well-giver is 
therefore ambiguous. In one sense it is apposite, but at the same time 
it suggests incredulity on her part (uf...). Ironically it is correct: 
Jesus is a well-giver in the tradition of Jacob, and he is greater than 
Jacob.! For the narrator, Jacob's gift of the well serves as an antitype 
to the Johannine Jesus' offer of living water, but the woman has not 
yet apprehended that. 

Once again, and still within Stage 3, the narrative moves forward. 
Jesus responds to the woman's developing understanding by a second 
metaphorical utterance in which he clarifies the woman's point con- 
cerning the abundance of the well (v. 14).? Unlike material water, 
which is a constant necessity since human thirst is never slaked, the 
water that is Jesus’ gift is wholly and ultimately thirst-quenching.? It 
becomes an internal well of water (7.38)* which *quenches in a radical 
way the thirst for life’. Here the idea of physical thirst is used as a 
metaphor for spiritual thirst, signifying the yearning for life in 
relationship with God. In terms of the two levels of the metaphor, the 
woman is invited by Jesus to perceive zveOpo— spiritual reality—in 
o&p6. She is invited to see the material image of water given by her 
ancestor Jacob as an image for eternal life given by Jesus. 

Convinced that Jesus is offering a superior water to that of Jacob’s 
well, the woman now asks for the gift of water (v. 15). On the one 
hand this represents a significant advance in her understanding: her 
incredulity at Jesus as a superior giver of water is overcome. On the 


l. Schottroff (‘Johannes 4.5-15', p. 207) comments that it is typical of the 
woman to ask the right question yet expect the wrong answer. At v. 11b her question 
is right, ‘denn das Woher Jesu ist der entscheidende Inhalt der Offenbarung', but the 
answer she expects is magical water from Jacob's well. 

2. These verses probably contain an allusion to the tradition of the original 
miraculous powers of the well; see Tg. Ps.-J. Gen. 28.10, which speaks of the 
water of the well bubbling miraculously over the top and providing a source of 
irrigation. There may be an allusion to this in the participle C@v. See Boers, 
*Discourse Structure', p. 167, and Mountain, pp. 156, 166. See also Neyrey, 
*Jacob Traditions', pp. 422-23. 

3. Note the use of the aorist subjunctive xin, emphasizing a single action 
(v. 14). 

4. SoLeidig, Jesu Gespräch, p. 143. 

5. Bultmann, p. 186. 
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other hand the narrative still remains in Stage 3. The woman is not yet 
able to grasp the new meaning created by the metaphor. She places 
Jesus within the same material framework as Jacob: both are water- 
givers.! And so she asks for this gift of water, hoping for a religious 
miracle that will for ever quench her physical thirst and prevent her 
having to revisit the well (v. 15c). In so far as she still thinks of 
material water—however supernatural its source—and physical thirst, 
the woman misunderstands the symbolic nature of what is offered 
her:? ‘she understands that he is speaking of an unusual type of water, 
but her aspirations are still on the level of earth’.? She confuses ‘ein 
innerweltliches Wasser’ with the gift of salvation.* In Johannine 
terms, she is still unable to perceive óapx as a symbol of the divine. 
Here the first scene ends, with a partial degree of enlightenment on the 
woman's part, but still within the framework of Stage 3.° 


Scene 2: xóroc—Stages 3 to 4 (vv. 16-30) 

The woman's openness and willingness to learn enables the story to 
develop as it moves through Stages 3 and 4 of the narrative. Scene 2 
reveals the woman's deepening understanding. Her tenacious struggle 
to understand who Jesus is and the gift that he offers contrasts with the 
attitude of Nicodemus in John 3. In spite of the greater number of 
barriers that are to be overcome in her case—she is a woman and a 
Samaritan, while Nicodemus a Jewish teacher—she at last succeeds in 
reaching a new level of understanding, beyond that of Nicodemus. 
Here again the unfolding imagery and the issue of Jesus' identity are 
interlocked in her developing spirituality. 

The vehicle now moves from that of water as a material substance 
to geography as a material location (especially vv. 20-24). The change 
of image may seem abrupt in a narrative where we might expect to 
find a single metaphorical and symbolic focus. Nevertheless, the image 


1. Léon-Dufour (I, p. 354) points to the contrast between ‘des deux eaux pour- 
tant s'ouvre un espace immense, delui qui sépare la terre et le ciel... La Différence 
que le dialogue articule ici est double: entre les donateurs de l'eau—Jacob ou Jésus— 
et entre les effets respectifs de leur don.’ 

2. Brown (I, pp. 177-78) points out that here she fulfills the first part of Jesus’ 
challenge in v. 10 (the second part is fulfilled after v. 26). 

3. Brown, I, p. 177. 

4. See Schottroff, ‘Johannes 4.5-15', pp. 207-208. 

5. O'Day (Revelation, p. 65) rightly interprets v. 15 as ironical: ‘the compre- 
hending reader knows that the woman is making the correct request in spite of herself". 
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of the second scene is dependent on the primary image of water/the 
well in the first scene. The image of water lies behind the revelation 
of the woman's life-style and the unsatisfactory relationships which 
have scarred her.! Jesus perceives in the search for meaning her need 
of living water, and discloses the possibility for a new relationship 
with God which will give her the meaning that is lacking in her life. 
The geographical image is in this sense a subsidiary one, dependent on 
the primary symbol of water. It forms part of the woman's struggle 
for understanding in Stage 3. 

If follows, therefore, that the question of the woman's marital status 
is revealed by Jesus precisely in order to locate, in the restlessness of 
her relationships, her ‘thirst’ for life: '(Man) is made aware of the 
unrest in (his) life, which drives (him) from one supposed satisfaction 
to another, never letting (him) attain the final fulfillment until (he) 
finds the water of life.'? It is important to note, with Bultmann in 
particular, that the issue is not fundamentally a moral one: 'Her 
exclamation in v. 19 is not an expression of guilt, but simply a cry of 
amazement.'? Jesus is not concerned with issues of moral purity but is 
trying to make her 'more receptive to revelation'. These verses 
function, therefore, not to expose moral guilt but to uncover the pain 
and unrest of the woman's life. Through the self-knowledge gained by 
the woman, Jesus is revealed to her as the source of true life, the giver 
of living water. Through the narrative the symbolism impels the 
woman, not towards moral rectitude, but towards a transformed 
understanding of herself and her thirst for life, which, for John, is 
found only in Jesus, the giver of living water (Stage 4)? 


Bultmann, p. 188. 
Bultmann, p. 188. 
Bultmann, p. 188. 

4. Schnackenburg, I, p. 432; see also Haenchen, I, p. 221; Kysar, p. 65; and 
Sanders and Mastin, p. 144. 

5. Anumber of scholars suggest these verses be interpreted allegorically of the 
idolatry of the Samaritans (2 Kgs 17.29-34; Josephus, Ant. xi.288). See Léon- 
Dufour, I, pp. 362-64; O. Cullmann, 'Samaria and the Origins of the Christian 
Church. Who Are the &AAot of John 4.38?', in A.J.B. Higgins (ed.), The Early 
Church (London: SCM Press, 1956), pp. 187-88; Hoskyns, pp. 242-43; Lindars, 
pp. 185-87; Olsson, Structure and Meaning, pp. 186, 199, 203; O. Betz, ‘“To 
Worship God in Spirit and in Truth": Reflections on John 4.20-26', in A. Finkel, 
and L. Frizzell (eds.), Standing before God: Studies on Prayer in Scriptures and 
Tradition with Essays. In Honor of J. N. Oesterreicher (New York: Ktav, 1981), 


Eli dion 
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Theological Meaning of ‘Water’. The close connection between scenes 
1 and 2, and the dominance of the image of water, is seen in the way 
the images of water and tóroç are linked theologically. Nevertheless, 
the evangelist does not make clear the precise theological signification 
of the image of water: is it Jesus’ gift of the Spirit or is it the 
revelation that Jesus brings? A strong case can be made out for either 
interpretation. For example, the strong overtones of Sophia in Jesus' 
offer of living water suggests that the gift of water is the revelation 
that Jesus brings (see Prov. 9.2-5, Sir. 15.3, 24.19-22!). As Sophia 
gives insight and knowledge, so too the Johannine Jesus offers under- 
standing. The moment of revelation in each scene of the narrative, 
though it involves effort and struggle for the woman (and later the 
villagers), is ultimately the gift of Sophia who teaches and speaks the 
truth, leading people to experience life through her revelation.” In this 
sense, the whole of 4.1-42 (and not just the first two scenes) can be 
interpreted as Jesus-Sophia offering life through divine revelation.? 


pp. 53-59; Marsh, pp. 208-10, 216; J.D.M. Derrett, 'The Samaritan Woman's 
Pitcher’, Downside Review 102 (1984), pp. 252-61; and Cahill, ‘Narrative Art’, 
pp. 42-47. The view has serious problems; so Schnackenburg, I, p. 433; Bernard, 
L, pp. 143-44; Haenchen, I, p. 221; Bultmann, p. 188; Barrett, pp. 235-36; Beasley- 
Murray, p. 61; and Carson, pp. 232-33. The pagan gods in 2 Kings are all wor- 
shipped simultaneously, not sequentially as with the woman's marital relationships. 
Furthermore, the discussion concerning worship in vv. 20-24 is concerned not with 
idolatry, but with the narrower issue of cultic site. There is no indication, in Jn 4.1- 
42 or elsewhere, that Samaritan religion was polytheistic in the first century CE. It 
was a form of Israelite practice which differed on issues of canon, cultic site and 
messianic expectation, not monotheism. 

1. Sir. 24.19-22 (esp. v. 21) presents as a formal contradiction to Jn 4.14, but 
is probably saying much the same thing; so Bultmann, pp. 186-87, and M. Scott, 
Sophia and the Johannine Jesus (JSNTSup, 71; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1992), 
pp. 117-18. Against this, cf. K.-G. Sandelin, Wisdom as Nourisher: A Study of an 
Old Testament Theme, Its Development within Early Judaism and Its Impact on Early 
Christianity (Acta Academiae Aboensis, Humoniora 64, 3; Abo: Abo Akademi, 
1986), pp. 178, 180-85. 

2. Onthese and other links with the Sophia-tradition in the Fourth Gospel, see 
Brown, I, pp. cxxiii-cxxiv, and Scott, Sophia, pp. 83-173. On the background to 
the figure of Sophia and its significance for NT christology, particularly the Gospel 
of John, see E.A. Johnson, ‘Jesus the Wisdom of God: A Biblical Basis for Non- 
Androcentric Christology', ETL 61 (1985), pp. 261-94, esp. pp. 284-89. 

3. E.g. Bultmann, pp. 184-85. On the Sophia overtones of this narrative, see 
Scott, Sophia, pp. 184-98. 
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On the other side, there is an equally strong argument that favours 
the first interpretation: water as an image of nveðpa.! The link 
between 4.1-42 and the narrative of John 3 supports this view. Both 
passages point to the central role of rveduo in the new order of things. 
Later in the Gospel, in the context of the feast of Tabernacles, the 
evangelist makes explicit the link between water/the well (xotopot... 
$60 0c G&vtoc) and the Spirit, following Jesus’ invitation to faith: 

£&v tis Sty épyéoOw rpóç pe kai mwéto... 

toto è einev nepi, tod nvebpatog © EpeAAov AapBaver or 
MLO TEVOQVTES Elo AUTOV- 

otnw yap TH Kvedpa, Sti 'Incovc oddéxnw £60&ác0n (7.37b, 39). 


Moreover, if water is a symbol for revelation (Sophia), why is there 
no yo eiu saying included in 4.1-42, along the lines of 6.357 If the 
meaning relates to nveðua, however, the omission makes sense: Jesus 
is the giver of the Spirit in giving the water of life, but not directly 
the content of the gift. In this interpretation also, living water and true 
worship (see 4.20-24) are both profoundly linked to the Spirit and 
therefore bind together the first two scenes of the narrative. 

What are we to conclude from this? Given the strong arguments on 
either side, and the multivalence of symbolism, it is probable that both 
ideas are present in the image of water? After all, John's Gospel 
reveals a close link between Spirit and revelation (for example, 16.13- 
15) which suggests that they cannot easily be separated. Water in 
John's Gospel cannot be narrowed to a single meaning.^ Like other 
Johannine symbols its meaning is polyvalent: the water of the well 
points to the divine xvedpo offered by Jesus to the woman as part of 
the gift of revelation. The image of water, as we have already seen, 


l. For this view, see Barrett, pp. 233-34; F.W. Beare, 'Spirit of Life and 
Truth: The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the Fourth Gospel’, Toronto Journal of 
Theology 3 (1987), pp. 113-14, 120; Allison, ‘Living Water’, p. 152; G. Johnston, 
The Spirit-Paraclete in the Gospel of John (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1970), p. 21; and Calvin, p. 91. 

2. Against this, cf. D.W. Wead, The Literary Devices in John's Gospel 
(Theologischen Dissertationen, 4; Basel: Friedrich Reinhart Kommissions-Verlag, 
1970), p. 85, who believes it is present in an unexpressed metaphor (see the eyo 
eit of v. 26). 

3. So Schackenburg, I, p. 426; Brown, I, pp. 178-79; Léon-Dufour, I, p. 359; 
and Olsson, Structure and Meaning, pp. 214-18. 

4. See Culpepper, Anatomy, pp. 192-95. 
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underlies the dramatic action of scene 2 and indeed the rest of the 
narrative. 


Elucidation of t6noc. Significantly, it is the woman rather than Jesus 
who introduces the image of tóroç (vv. 20-24). Based on her 
perception of Jesus as the one who has miraculously disclosed her 
thirst for life, she now begins to grope towards a symbolic 
understanding of Jesus' identity. This too is part of the process of 
Stage 3. Like other characters at this level of understanding, she 
concludes that he must be a prophet (see 6.14, 9.17).! Verses 19-20 
represent an important step forward in the woman's understanding. In 
the first place, her recognition of Jesus as prophet (v. 19) shows that 
she has accepted the self-knowledge offered to her by Jesus. Similarly, 
the theological issue which she raises in v. 20, far from being an 
attempt to subvert the conversation into less personal channels, is a 
sign of increased understanding.? As is fitting in one who has 
discovered her need of eternal life, the woman turns her attention to 
the worship of God. Her spirituality moves appropriately from self- 
knowledge to the knowledge and worship of God. The woman's 
perception that the real issue is that of worship is, in Johannine terms, 
right. It demonstrates that she is moving from a literal to a spiritual 
understanding. At the same time, the misunderstanding continues: the 
woman's spirituality is still tied to a spatio-material conception of 
worship. She does not yet understand who Jesus is, nor his pivotal role 
in the worship of God. Here again we find tension between a growing 
understanding and a residual level of misunderstanding. 

The struggle for understanding moves the woman to introduce, for 


l. Itis significant that at 7.37-40 Jesus' invitation (along with John's editorial 
explanation) is immediately followed by the comment of the crowd, obtdg otuv 
&AnÜGc ó xpogütnc (v. 40; see also the Pharisees’ rejection of such an 
identification, v. 52b). 

2. Brown's description of the woman as 'mincing and coy' (1.175) is hard to 
understand in the context of the dialogue, unless the woman's responses are to be 
taken as evasive and manipulative. A number of commentators take this view: e.g. 
Bernard, I, p. 145, and Johnston, Spirit-Paraclete, p. 47, who describes her as 
'shifty and without much spiritual perception'. O'Day (Revelation, pp. 67-68) is 
rightly critical of the ‘psychologising’ involved in this kind of interpretation, which 
she sees as ‘based on a caricatured view of the “personality” and function of the 
woman’, See also Boers, Mountain, p. 175, and Carson, p. 221. 

3. So Calvin, p. 20. 
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the second time in the narrative (see v. 9), the gulf that divides Jew 
and Samaritan (v. 20). Jesus' action in asking her for a drink (v. 7) 
now becomes clear: it points symbolically to the one who overcomes 
barriers and whose coming signals the dawn of the eschatological age. 
But the woman has not yet realised that the advent of Jesus has 
ushered in a new order of reality which transcends racial and gender 
distinctions. Her misunderstanding is again linked to the literal level. 
It is an indication that, however far she has moved, the narrative has 
not yet reached Stage 4. Her awareness is still earth-bound, still domi- 
nated by material barriers and distinctions. She does not yet compre- 
hend that the reality which Jesus reveals is the divine reality of 
rveOga, in which/whom differences of gender and race no longer 
exclude and divide. 

Although she may not understand it, the woman nevertheless has an 
inkling of the truth. Why else does she raise again the issue of Jewish- 
Samaritan relations? At v. 15 she knows that the barrier between her- 
self and Jesus has been overcome on the material level. Otherwise, she 
could never ask a Jewish man for water, doing the very thing which 
she objects to in Jesus (vv. 7, 9). Now in v. 19 she perceives the same 
barrier, but on a religious level. She realises, not only that the discus- 
sion has moved to a theological level, but that the specific issue of 
sacred site needs to be addressed if she, a Samaritan woman, is to 
receive anything more from this Jewish man. Again we see the way in 
which understanding and misunderstanding coalesce in John's narra- 
tive. Unlike his response to Nicodemus (see 3.10), however, Jesus 
accepts the limited nature of the woman's understanding.! In leading 
her to deeper insight, Jesus plays on the image she has introduced, 
tonog (v. 20). He transforms it from a geographical concept to a 
symbol of eschatological life.? 

The utterance of Jesus in v. 21, which lies at the centre of scene 2, 
is again metaphorical: Épyetoi dpa Ste oUte èv tH Sper todtw 
ovte £v ‘lepoooAdpoig zpockvovücete tH matpí. It is perhaps 
difficult for us to appreciate the metaphor in this statement. By raising 


1. The reason for the contrast in Jesus’ attitude is articulated at 4.22b: the 
woman, as a Samaritan, is not expected to know what Nicodemus ought to know. 

2. As Dodd (Interpretation, p. 314) points out, the discussion of Temple and 
cult belongs to the realm of o&p&, whereas what Jesus is speaking about is a new 
type of religious worship which is the ‘correlate of birth éx mvebpatoc’. See also 
Westcott, p. 67. 
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the dividing barrier between Jew and Samaritan (v. 20), the woman 
has presented Jesus with perfectly reasonable alternatives, the choice 
between two competing témo1, two possible locations for the worship 
of God. Jesus' daring reply in v. 21 makes no sense on the literal 
level. Worship in the ancient world was generally associated with 
sacred site; in this respect at least Israel did not differ from its Semitic 
and Roman-Hellenistic neighbours.! For the Johannine Jesus to locate 
worship apart from sacred site means, at face value, to do away with 
the notion of worship altogether. Although the word tóroç does not 
occur in v. 21, it is implicit in the references to location. It acts as the 
vehicle of the metaphor, with xpookuvfjoete tH nopí as tenor. If 
worship of the divine implies tomo’, how then can Jesus say that 
worship has no such geographical focus? With the breakdown of the 
literal meaning, the woman must find a second, metaphorical meaning.? 

Since the literal meaning makes no sense, Jesus continues in the 
verses that follow to clarify the metaphor (vv. 22-24). In the first 
place (v. 22), he makes it clear that in denying a specific sacred loca- 
tion for worship, he is not dismissing the Temple in Israel's experi- 
ence of God; Jerusalem and Gerizim do not belong on the same level. 
The Temple in Jerusalem, as is clear at 2.13-22 and in the Johannine 
motif of the great Jerusalem festivals (chs. 5-10), derives its impor- 
tance from its capacity to point symbolically to Jesus in the same way 
that Moses, Abraham and Jacob do, and indeed the Hebrew Scriptures 
in general? No equivalent value is given to Mount Gerizim. Thus, 
while transcending material distinctions as well as geographical loca- 
tion, Jesus at the same time upholds the symbolic value and priority of 
the Jewish cult (see also Rom. 1.16).^ As in the contrast between 


1. An exception to this is Stoicism (strictly a philosophical rather than religious 
system) which held a pantheistic view of the universe and the ubiquity of the divine 
presence, refusing to locate it within spatial or geographical constraints; see 
F.H. Sandbach, The Stoics (Ancient Culture and Society; London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1975), pp. 69-94. 

2. Boers comments on the dialogue: ‘At the most simple level he answers the 
woman's question, but in so doing he dissolves it; neither on this mountain nor in 
Jerusalem’ (‘Discourse Structure’, p. 175). 

3. See R.A. Whitacre, Johannine Polemic: The Role of Tradition and Theology 
(SBLDS, 67; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1982), p. 58: ‘For the author the cult and 
the Scripture witness to Jesus because he is the ultimate revelation of this same 
gracious God.’ 

4. Fora history of the exegesis of v. 22, see I. de la Potterie, ‘“‘Nous adorons, 
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Nicodemus and John the Baptist in John 3, what the Johannine Jesus 
rejects is not Judaism as such, but Judaism which refuses to find its 
symbolic identity in Jesus.! 

Jesus' explication continues in v. 23 which is the metaphorical 
extension of v. 21: GAAG; Epyetar pa xoi vOv otuv, öte oi 
&An8woi rpookvvmtai rpookuvücouciv t natpi £v nvebpati 
xai &Anfe(o. Synonymous parallelism between the two verses is 
strong: the coming hour, the theme of worship, and the Father as the 
recipient of worship. Also important, however, is the antithetical 
parallelism between the two locative phrases: ote £v tH Sper voto 
ovte £v 'IlepocoAOpotc (v. 21), and év nveópati Kai &ànðeig (v. 
23). Furthermore, v. 23 adds the words Koi vov éotiv—a character- 
istically Johannine statement of realised eschatology (see also 5.25)— 
and oi &AnBivoi npooxvvntat, where the adjective &An8ividc cor- 
responds to its cognate &AnQeta in the same verse.” Here v. 23 
expands and clarifies the first part of the metaphor in v. 21. What is 
now made clear is that, with the advent of the eschatological ‘hour’ of 
salvation, the worship of God takes on a radically new dimension. 


Theological Meaning of t6noc. By characterising the new eschatologi- 
cal mode of worship as £v nvebpati Kai &neío, Jesus is challeng- 
ing the woman's adherence to any one sacred site as the true place of 
worship, whether Mount Gerizim or Jerusalem. In this way, true wor- 
ship for the evangelist becomes not meaningless but on the contrary 
more fully authentic. Sacred space is presented to the woman as a 
metaphor for worship which is £v aveati koi &An8eío. (vv. 23- 
24). What is the meaning of this phrase? Clearly it does not refer to 
an internal, individualistic spirituality.’ In John's Gospel, nve£opna 


nous, ce que nous connaissons, car le salut vient des Juifs." Histoire de l'exégése et 
interprétation de Jean 4, 22’, Bib 64 (1983), pp. 77-85. Leidig (Jesu Gespräch, 
pp. 103-33) argues that the verse is central to this section and is ‘der Schlüssel für 
das Verständnis des ganzen Berichts’ (p. 103). 

1. Whitacre (Polemic, pp. 64-68) takes the view that John has a positive 
perspective on God's revelation in Judaism. 

2. This is similar to the parallelism between Jesus'two metaphorical utterances at 
3.3 and 3.5, the second being a clarification and expansion of the first in the light of 
Nicodemus’ misunderstanding. 

3. See Schnackenburg, I, p. 437: ‘A spiritualistic understanding, as though 
Jesus was contrasting the material place of worship with a purely interior worship of 
God in the mind of man, is excluded by the concept of rvedua, which... can only 
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refers to the Spirit, which, as we have seen, is already important for 
this narrative through the concrete image of living water.’ The 
woman is not offered a ‘spiritualised’ understanding of worship which 
stands over against the physical, but rather a symbolic one.” 

That tóxog acts in a symbolic way can be seen elsewhere in the 
Fourth Gospel. In particular, the Cleansing of the Temple (2.13-22) 
deals both with the image of tóroç and the meaning of true worship. 
There John focuses almost exclusively on Jesus' resurrection body 
(2.21). It is the oôpa of Jesus, not the Temple in Jerusalem, which is 
to be the new place of worship (2.19). Rather than a 'spiritualised' 
form of worship, therefore, John presents an understanding of 
nveðpa which is intimately linked to the body of Jesus, crucified and 
risen. The Cleansing of the Temple, placed strategically at the begin- 
ning of Jesus’ ministry, makes the point clearly right from the start: 
the death of Jesus is closely linked to the destruction of the Temple,’ 
out of which, in three days, a new ‘sacred site’ will be raised in the 
body of the Risen One (2.19-20).* 

The same point is made in the Farewell Discourse of the community 
of faith. In a derivative sense, the church becomes the ‘place’ of Jesus’ 
incarnate presence in the world after his ascension.> Here tò nveðpa 
(in the role of ó napé&KAntoc) is linked to the concrete existence of 
the believing community in the world which the Spirit of Jesus 
indwells. Thus the narrative of 4.1-42 develops the point, begun in 


mean the Spirit of God.’ See also E. Schweizer, ‘nvedpa’, TDNT, VI, pp. 438-39; 
Lindars, p. 190; and Léon-Dufour, I, p. 372. Cf. Calvin, p. 100, who interprets v. 
22 as a reference to worship in this 'spiritualised" sense. 

1. According to Brown (I, p. 180) the phrase &v xvedpoti xoi GAnGeia is a 
hendiadys, meaning ‘spirit of truth’, an epithet which is found elsewhere in the 
Gospel (tò nvedpo tfjg &AnÜeiag, 14.17; 15.26; 16.13). See Westcott, p. 73; 
Léon-Dufour, I, p. 374; and Talbert, p. 115. 

2. Barrett (p. 238) points out in this context that ‘spirit’ in the OT (m) is ‘life- 
giving, creative activity' rather than that which stands over against material reality. 

3. See also 11.28 and the ironical reference to the destruction of the Temple 
(1ónxoc) and the Jewish nation (£8vos). 

4. Elsewhere in John, oGjo refers to the dead body of Jesus (19.31, 38 
[twice], 40; 20.12); see E. Schweizer and F. Baumgürtel, ‘o@ua’, TDNT, VII, 
pp. 1057-1058. 

5. See Schneiders, 'Symbolism', pp. 228-32. 

6. According to Brown (I, p. 1139) in the Fourth Gospel the Paraclete represents 
*the Holy Spirit in a special role, namely, as the personal presence of Jesus in the 
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the Cleansing of the Temple and continued throughout the Gospel, that 
the locus of worship lies in a new understanding of the presence and 
reality of xvedua. For those ‘born of the Spirit’ (3.8), who live in 
intimacy of relationship with God, true worship is found no longer in 
a specific sacred place, but rather through the believing community in 
whom the Spirit of Jesus abides (14.16-17; 15.26; 16.7, 14-15). 
Nevertheless, the new mode of worship has a strong sacramental basis 
in the life of community and is not a ‘spiritualised’ reality, divorced 
from material reality. 


Movement to Stage 4. The exchange that follows between Jesus and 
the woman (vv. 25-26) is a clarification of the phrase v mvebpatt 
xai &AnÜOsíq in christological terms. The woman, we assume, now 
understands the metaphorical import of tóroc and the narrative 
begins to move to Stage 4. She realises that Jesus is speaking of an 
eschatological reality in which téxoc finds its meaning in the advent 
of the Messiah. She perceives, in other words, the symbolic 
significance of geographical location and understands that Jewish- 
Samaritan disputes about sacred site are transcended with the coming 
of Meootas...6 Aeyóuevog Xpiotdc (v. 25). At the same time, one 
further barrier to the woman's understanding remains. While 
perceiving the metaphorical nature of Jesus' utterances, she has missed 
the crucial phrase xoi vOv otuv (v. 23). She does not yet see the 
realised nature of mvedua. While she expresses an appropriate 
eschatological hope, her understanding is mistakenly future-oriented 
(see 11.24). Jesus responds in v. 26, both to the misunderstanding and 
to her openness and tenacity.' He discloses the realisable nature of her 
longings in the ‘now’ of his presence: ¿yó eim, 6 Aav or (v. 26). 
This is the first occasion in the Gospel where ¿yò eim is used 
absolutely.” 


Christian while Jesus is with the Father’. This definition is helpful in making clear 
the close theological link between Jesus and the Spirit, although it downplays the 
strong community dimension of John’s pneumatology. 

1. See Whitacre, Polemic, p. 88. 

2. On the £yó cit sayings, see below, ch. 5, pp. 126-27. 
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We now assume, as readers, that the final obstacle has been over- 
come and the woman has attained a symbolic understanding.! Jesus has 
revealed the meaning of the gift so that she now comprehends, in 
symbolic terms, thy $opeàv tod Beo and tí(g stiv ó Aéyov 
901... (v. 10). She recognises her own thirst, opening herself to both 
giver and gift? Whether or not this is the case hinges on two 
exegetical issues in vv. 27-30: first, why does the woman abandon her 
water jar in v. 28, and secondly, what is the meaning of her words to 
the Samaritan villagers in v. 29? I have already argued that vv. 27-29 
are best seen as the conclusion of the second scene of the narrative 
rather than the beginning of the third scene. That they represent the 
woman's response to the self-revelation of Jesus in v. 26 is clear. 
What is not so clear is whether this signifies the next stage of the 
narrative (Stage 4). 

The leaving of the water jar (v. 28a) is an important detail, rein- 
forcing the centrality of the well image and recalling Jesus' offer of 
living water. There are a wide range of opinions on the meaning of 
the woman's gesture in leaving behind her water jar. Certainly it 
points to her eagerness to return home (v. 28b)? and also to her 
intention to return.* But it means more than that. It suggests that the 
woman has moved from a literal to a symbolic understanding of 
water. In terms of the Stages of the narrative, it speaks of how the 
woman’s life has turned around through her one encounter with 
Jesus.’ She leaves the well without further thought of the domestic 
task for which she came. Her intention now is to communicate her 
insights with her fellow-villagers. Gone is all thought of the well and 
the barriers that divide Jew from Samaritan, male from female. Her 


1. As W. Au points out (‘Dialogue as Catechesis’, TBT 22 [1984], p. 382), the 
woman’s ‘progressive realization corresponds to the pattern of Jesus’ progressive 
revelation of himself’. 

2. Schneiders, ‘Symbolism’, pp. 225-26, commenting on the demand for 
commitment in the Johannine understanding of faith, says of the woman that she 
‘entered into the symbolic dynamic. She signified her initial commitment and was 
drawn into the fullness of revelation.’ 

3. So Schnackenburg, I, p. 443; Bultmann, p. 193; and Bouyer, Le quatrième 
évangile, p. 109. Okure, Mission, p. 135, sees this as revealing the woman’s 
eagerness to share the news of her encounter with Jesus. 

4. Lindars, p. 28, and Beasley-Murray, p. 63; also O’Day, Revelation, p. 75. 

5. See Brown, I, p. 173; Marsh, p. 221; Léon-Dufour, I, p. 378; see also 
Olsson, Structure and Meaning, p. 202; and Boers, Mountain, pp. 182-83. 
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fixation is now on Jesus and his revelation and the new life that opens 
before her. At the end of scene | the woman asks for miraculous 
water; by the end of scene 2 she has moved beyond the materialistic to 
a symbolic understanding of water.! 

The same may be argued for the woman's witness to the townsfolk 
(vv. 28c-29). The implication of these verses is that, in encouraging 
others to open themselves to Jesus' gift (v. 30), she has herself attained 
a significant degree of faith. Why then do we find the negative inter- 
rogative uiti, which, in Classical Greek, if not Koine, suggests a 
significant degree of doubt on the woman's part?" A number of 
readings of this verse have taken the question as indicating the tenta- 
tive nature of her faith.? The context, however, makes such an inter- 
pretation awkward. The first part of the woman's statement to the 
villagers in v. 29 (Sedte lóete KvOpwnov öç einév por névta boa 
éxoinoa) points back to the opening exchanges of scene 2 (vv. 16- 
19), where Jesus offered her self-knowledge by revealing her thirst 
for life. Her words in v. 29 confirm her acceptance of Jesus' insight. 
Her statement also points forward to the ending of the narrative 
(v. 39) where the adjectival participle paptupovorns is used to 
describe these very words in v. 29.4 The evangelist is using technical 
language to speak of one who is engaged in christian witness. Taken 


l. See Bligh, 'Samaria', p. 330. S.M. Schneiders (*Women in the Fourth 
Gospel and the Role of Women in the Contemporary Church’, BTB 12 [1982], 
pp. 39-40) compares this to the Synoptic call to apostleship and the abandoning of 
one's occupation (e.g. Mt. 4.19-22, 9.9). 

2. See BDF §427.220. 

3. Bernard, I, p. 152, comments that the woman's question is ‘put tentatively, 
with just a shade of hope that the answer may turn out to be in the affirmative’; see 
also Beasley-Murray, p. 58; Westcott, p. 74; and Morris, p. 275. Moloney 
(pp. 156-58, 169-73) argues that the woman's faith is partial while that of the 
villagers is complete. He interprets the woman's use of Xpiotóg as an attempt to see 
Jesus in her own (Samaritan) terms. See also Moloney, ‘Cana to Cana’, pp. 835-39, 
and ‘The Fourth Gospel’s Presentation of Jesus as “the Christ" and J. A.T. Robinson’s 
“Redating”’, Downside Review 95 (1977), pp. 247-48. 

4. According to W.C. van Unnik, ‘A Greek Characteristic of Prophecy in the 
Fourth Gospel’, in E. Best and R. McL. Wilson (eds.), Text and Interpretation: 
Studies in the New Testament Presented to M. Black (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1979), pp. 213-17, the motif of ‘announcing/telling all things’ is 
an important theme in John’s Gospel (e.g. 16.13-15 where it is used of the work of 
the Holy Spirit), and derives from Greek-Hellenistic vocabulary relating to prophecy 
(pp. 219-28). 
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together with the abandoning of the water jar, v. 29 suggests that the 
woman has accepted, not only Jesus’ revelation of her own life, but 
also the revelation of his identity (v. 26). In this context, it makes 
more sense to interpret the force of pńtı as indicative not of doubt 
but of hope.! 

In the light of this interpretation, we can now see that the woman is 
engaged in a form of mission which parallels Jesus’ mission. According 
to Okure, the woman speaks here with the openness of the true mis- 
sionary.? Her question is ‘a veiled confession couched in the form of a 
question in order to appeal to the personal judgment of the 
Samaritans, get them to reflect, and so arouse their interest in Jesus.’? 
Though she does not yet make a full confession of faith, she reveals a 
maturing faith which contrasts markedly with her response at the end 
of scene 1 (v. 15).4 The narrative has reached Stage 4. What the 
woman now does is to include the townsfolk in her experience of the 
revelation in order to lead them to Jesus and verify her own hope 
(Stage 5). 


Scene 3: Food/Harvest—Stage 5 (vv. 31-42) 

This brings us to the third scene of the narrative, in which the final 
Stage of the narrative is reached in the faith-experience of the 
Samaritan villagers (vv. 30-42). The image now moves to that of 
food/harvest. Once again the pattern of this scene parallels that of the 
other two: each begins with a request, centres on an image and moves 
to a climax in the response of faith. Again everything turns on a 
leading metaphorical statement and involves misunderstanding. At this 
point the disciples begin to play a significant role in the narrative. 
Their role, however, is a secondary one: they act as a foil to the 
woman and the other Samaritans. Even though we know from v. 8 
that they are due to return, they interrupt the flow of the narrative, 


1. BDF 84272, cites examples of NT texts where the negative connotation is 
modified by its context (Jn 4.33, 7.26, 21.5; also Mt. 12.23; Lk. 17.9). 

2. According to Collins, ‘Representative figures I’, p. 40, the woman 
represents not just the christian believer but is also 'a type of the Christian herald, the 
Christian messenger' who leads others to faith. 

3. Okure, Mission, p. 174. See also Bultmann, p. 193: ‘The question... has 
been formulated from the point of view of the person addressed'. 

4. Leidig (Jesu Gespräch, p. 192) goes further and sees vv. 28-29 as the 
“‘Indienstnahme’ of the woman in response to Jesus’ word of revelation in v. 26. 
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intruding into the conversation that is taking place between the woman 
and Jesus. Nevertheless, we are prepared for their misunderstanding 
in vv. 31-38. Already, by their disapproving silence in v. 27, we 
know that they have no idea of what the encounter between Jesus and 
the Samaritan woman is about.’ Their belated presence is something 
of an intrusion into the narrative. 

Two stages of understanding are thus simultaneously present in 
scene 3. The main story line continues with the Samaritans who are 
drawn into the woman’s testimony and bring the narrative to Stage 5. 
At the same time, Jesus’ conversation with the disciples comprises the 
second story line. For them, the narrative moves from Stages 1 to 3, 
exposing ironically how far they lag behind the Samaritans in under- 
standing. The point is reflected in the narrative structure, which also 
in a sense lags behind the main story line. Verses 31-38, therefore, 
create a kind of rupture in the narrative. The reader is caught between 
two different narrative levels: the dialogue between Jesus and the dis- 
ciples (vv. 31-38) contrasts with the reader’s awareness of the coming 
of the Samaritans. The imperfect tense of the second verb in v. 30 
(fipxovto) makes us conscious of their approach throughout scene 3. 
Moreover, the conversation between Jesus and the disciples—at least 
from Jesus’ point of view—is related to their coming. 

Verses 31-38 thus serve a double purpose. On the one hand the 
narrative rupture creates an ironical sense of distance between the dis- 
ciples who are the insiders and the Samaritans who are the outsiders. 
Moreover the two groups are divided by religious and cultural 
barriers reinforced in this story by the gender barrier which is a 
major feature of the narrative. Both categories—insider and outsider— 
are challenged by the very structure and awkwardness of the 
narrative. At the same time, the conversation between Jesus and the 
disciples enables the evangelist to set the story of the Samaritans 
within its proper theological setting. It is a story about mission which, 
in the process, discloses christological insight. Jesus is finally revealed 
as ó GHTIp tod xóopov (v. 42). 


Misunderstanding of the Disciples (Second Story Line: Stages 1 to 3). 
The third image of the narrative is established in the disciples’ offer 
of food (v. 31) and in Jesus’ utterance of v. 32b, made in the context 


1. See Olsson, Structure and Meaning, pp. 156-57, who sees the disciples’ 
critical silence as preparatory for their misunderstanding in the scene that follows. 
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of the coming of the Samaritans (v. 30). The disciples’ offer of food 
parallels Jesus’ request of the woman for a drink in v. 7. Within the 
second story line, this represents Stage 1, with v. 32c revealing the 
disciples’ misunderstanding (fv opeig ook ofdate, Stage 2). They 
are concerned only with the food they have brought from the village. 
The woman's conversation with Jesus and neglect of her water jar, 
however, should have alerted them to the fact that what was taking 
place transcended food and drink. In v. 33 they attempt to make sense 
of Jesus' metaphor on a material level, by concluding that he has al- 
ready eaten: ‘Das Missverstündnis der Frau...und der Jünger...liegt 
auf derselben fleischlichen Ebene und hat nichts vom Geist Gottes 
begriffen."! 

As a result Jesus clarifies the metaphor of v. 32 in positive terms: 
éuóv PpO@uc got iva xovioo tò Béna tod néwyavtds ue Kai 
TEAELHSM AVTOD tò Épyov (v. 34). The reference to food ‘appears as 
a metaphorical manifestation of Jesus’ divine commission and of the 
working interrelationship of Jesus and God’.? Here food (Bp@aic/ 
Bp@pa) is the vehicle of the metaphor and ‘doing the will of my 
Father’ the tenor. As with the previous metaphors of the dialogue, the 
statement is nonsensical on the literal level. No human being can 
survive literally on a diet of doing the will of God. Jesus’ explication 
of the metaphor suggests the movement of the second stream of the 
narrative to Stage 3, though it is not made explicit in any comment by 
the disciples. It is clear, however, that Jesus is challenging them to 
find the metaphorical meaning (Stage 4). 

In vv. 35-38 Jesus clarifies the metaphor of food, this time in the 
related context of harvest. Though the flow of the discourse is some- 
what awkward, the general sense is clear. Jesus’ description of the 
fields as Aevxat...mpdc Oeptouóv in v. 35b stands in tension with the 
aphorism of v. 35a which speaks of the harvest as close but still in the 
future. The paradox lies in the adverb ôn: in spite of the natural 
time-lapse between sowing and reaping, the harvester is already 
employed, the harvesting of the wheat already begun.? On a literal or 


l. Leidig, Jesu Gespräch, p. 151. 

2. O'Day, Revelation, p. 79. 

3. Assuming that the adverb belongs with v. 36 and not v. 35. Apart from the 
textual evidence that supports it (e.g. 8 D L), it is also significant that, with one 
exception (9.27), fjón always occurs before the verb it modifies (e.g. 3.18; 
6.17; 11.39; 13.2; 15.3; 19.28). See Barrett, p. 241; Beasley-Murray, p. 58; 
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primary level this again makes little sense: the harvest is ready 
immediately following the sowing! In its second level meaning, as a 
metaphor for the eschatological ‘harvest’, it makes perfect sense. As 
the eschatological ingathering of God's people to lead them eic Cav 
aióviov (v. 36), the harvest is already present in the ministry of Jesus 
(see xoi viv otuv, v. 23).! Just as Jesus’ ‘food’ consists of carrying 
out the will of God,” so harvest is a symbol of the unity of purpose 
between Jesus and the Father which is revealed in Jesus' mission to the 
world (see 3.16). In this narrative that divine unity is actualised in the 
faith journey of the Samaritans. They are the fields ripe for the 
harvest. They represent the eschatological ingathering of believers 
which is the final purpose of Jesus’ mission.’ 

It is clear from this that vv. 37-38 act primarily as commentary on 
the present narrative.* The faith of the Samaritans is the ‘harvest’ for 
which Jesus is waiting and longing during his conversation with the 
disciples." In being challenged to enter into the harvesting, and the joy 
of sower and reaper (vv. 37-38),° the disciples are called to share the 


Westcott, p. 76; against this, cf. Bernard, I, p. 157. 

1. Okure comments (Mission, p. 157): ‘Just as the socio-religious problems 
raised by the woman... were transferred to the eschatological plane by Jesus and 
resolved there (living water, true worship), so, too, the relational problems inherent 
in human sowing and harvesting. . . are raised to the eschatological plane... where 
they are definitively resolved.’ 

2. Leidig (Jesu Gespräch, p. 153) sees v. 34 as tied in with the Ee: of v. 4; the 
will of God which Jesus obeys results in the harvest of Samaritans. 

3. According to Olsson (Structure and Meaning, pp. 244, 252-53) this is the 
heart of the narrative, signifying the end of hostility between ‘Judah and Ephraim’ 
(see Isa. 11.11-13); thus for the evangelist, true Samaritans are those who open 
themselves to the revelation of Jesus. 

4. Boers (Mountain, p. 188) points out that Jesus' discussion with the disciples 
acts as a commentary on the whole narrative. 

5. Okure, Mission, p. 138. 

6. The proverbial saying of v. 37 is originally pessimistic in its OT context (see 
Deut. 20.6 where the idea of one sowing and being unable to reap is used of misfor- 
tune; also Job 31.5-8 and Mic. 6.15 where it is used of judgment). See 
K.E. Dewey, ‘Paroimiai in the Gospel of John’, Semeia 17 (1980), pp. 86-87. 
Here, however, it is given an optimistic twist; so M.P. Hogan, "The Woman at the 
Well’, TBT 82 (1976), p. 667. In regard to vv. 37-38 as a whole, Barrett (p. 242) 
believes they are best taken as parable rather than allegory, although allegorical 
elements are present. As he rightly points out, the focus is not on the identity of 
sower and reaper but on the fact that the eschatological age has already come. 
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harvest with Jesus,! and so move to the understanding of faith. They 
are invited to participate with Jesus in the conclusion of the narrative 
(Stage 5). That they have not shared in the sowing is self-evident. It is 
precluded by their adherence to the social barriers dividing Jew and 
Samaritan, male and female (v. 27) and by their misunderstanding of 
Jesus’ task. As with Nicodemus, however, their story does not move 
beyond the third Stage. Whereas the woman has engaged in the 
apostolic task of sowing,’ the disciples in contrast have neither under- 
stood nor shared the task? 


Samaritans' Confession of Faith (Main Story Line: Stage 5). Although 
the greater (and more familiar) part of the narrative focuses on the 
woman's growth in faith, through Stages 1 to 4, the fifth Stage is 
reached through the faith response of the Samaritan villagers (vv. 39- 
42). Apart from anything else, it indicates that the narrative is 
communally rather than individually oriented. The woman's struggle 
for understanding is the catalyst in the faith story of the Samaritans. 


1. The mission of the disciples does not become effective until after the 
Resurrection (20.21-23), when, like Jesus, the disciples are ‘sent’ with the gift of the 
Holy Spirit (&nootéAA«, 4.38, 20.21; néuno, 4.34, 20.21). 

2. In regard to the identity of the &AAXo1 in v. 38, see the various possibilities 
suggested by Barrett, p. 243; J.A.T. Robinson, ‘The “Others” of John 4.38: A Test 
of Exegetical Method', in Twelve New Testament Studies (London: SCM Press, 
1962), pp. 63-66; Lindars in Higgins (ed.), The Early Church, p. 197; Cullmann, 
‘Samaria’, p. 190; O. Cullmann, The Johannine Circle: its Place in Judaism, among 
the Disciples of Jesus and in Early Christianity. A Study in the Origin of the Gospel 
of John (NTL: London: SCM Press, 1976), pp. 16, 49; and Schnackenburg, I, 
p. 453. From the perspective of the narrative, the reference is primarily to Jesus and 
the Father (so Okure, Mission, p. 163). Whether or not the evangelist has a wider 
group in mind is difficult to decide. However, Lightfoot (p. 135) is surely right in 
suggesting that the woman may be said to be engaged in both sowing (v. 29) and 
reaping (vv. 30, 39-42); see Olsson, Structure and Meaning, pp. 233, 237, and 
Boers, Mountain, pp. 184-85. 

3. See Culpepper, Anatomy, p. 137: ‘As near as possible in the narrative 
context she is given an apostolic role.' See also B. Witherington, Women in the 
Earliest Churches (SNTSMS; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 
p. 175; Brown, ‘Roles of Women in the Fourth Gospel’, in Community of the 
Beloved Disciple (New York: Paulist Press, 1979), pp. 187-89; Schneiders, 
‘Women’, p. 40; and E. Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist 
Theological Reconstruction of Christian Origins (New York: Crossroad, 1983), 
p. 327. 
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She is the link in the chain of witnesses that leads from Jesus' revela- 
tion to the final, believing confession of the Samaritan village (Stage 
5). Though it is not obvious at first in Jesus' encounter with the 
woman (vv. 4-26), it soon becomes apparent that this is the first scene 
in the story of Jesus' mission to the village. The editorial comment of 
the narrator at v. 9b—o9 yàp ovyypAvtar ‘lovdaior Lapapitarc— 
is overturned in the final verses of the narrative,! where Samaritans 
come to full faith in Jesus the Jew, confessing him as 6 cmthp tod 
Kdopov (vv. 41-42) and inviting him to stay with them (vv. 40, 43). 
The woman represents her people, prefiguring and at the same time 
personalising their rise to faith.? Significantly, their final comment is 
addressed not to Jesus but to the woman whose witness has brought the 
narrative to its final Stage? The import of their statement in v. 42 is 
not to denigrate her earlier witness, but rather to confirm it.* The 
statement also relativises the woman's role in relation to Jesus. She, 
like John the Baptist and other faithful witnesses, is required to step 
back in the presence of Jesus: éxeivov dei ad€cdver, uè bé 
&Aax10900o1 (3.30). 

In this sense, the final statement of the Samaritans serves to draw all 
the Samaritans of the narrative into the one confession of faith 
(v. 42).$ The villagers have discovered for themselves what the 
woman already knows. Jesus' gift of living water, which crosses 
material barriers of race and gender (vv. 9, 21-24, 27), has now 
become a reality for them too. As a result of this new understanding 


l. Inthe light of the crossing of such racial boundaries, it is ironical that at 8.48 
the ‘Jews’ accuse Jesus of being a Samaritan. 

2. See C. Koester, ' "The Savior of the World" (John 4.42)’, JBL 109 (1990), 
pp. 670-74. 

3. The view of M. de Jonge, Jesus as Prophet and King in the Fourth Gospel 
(Gembloux: Duculot; Leiden: Brill, 1973), pp. 174-75, is unusual in arguing that the 
Samaritan villagers (though more perceptive than the woman or Nicodemus) are still 
to an extent lacking in knowledge; see also E. Küsemann, The Testament of Jesus: A 
Study of the Gospel of John in the Light of Chapter 17 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
2nd edn, 1968), p. 60. 

4. So Carson, p. 231. 

5. See Okure, Mission, pp. 170, 179-81. 

6. Leidig (Jesu Gesprüch, pp. 155, 195-98) speaks of the woman's recognition 
of Jesus in four steps (‘Erkenntnisstufen’): she recognises him as an unusual Jew, as 
the giver of the gift of water, as a prophet from God, as the Messiah and Saviour of 
the world. This contrasts with the disciples for whom the fourth step is lacking. 
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they acclaim Jesus as ‘the Saviour of the world'.! As they are 
incorporated into her struggle in the first two scenes, in which the 
dividing walls are broken down (Stages 1 to 4), so now in the final 
scene she is incorporated into their confession of faith. She and they 
together have believed and heard and come to know (miotedopev... 
&xnxéopgev...otóapev, vv. 41-42). Here in this harvest Stage 5 of 
the narrative is reached. A full confession is made, not by the disciples 
who have been left behind, but by the Samaritans. In coming to the 
well, the villagers confess their faith in Jesus as the giver of living 
water, who offers the gift to human beings irrespective of the bound- 
aries that divide and alienate them. The Samaritans commit themselves 
to Jesus in discipleship and the narrative is brought to its climactic 
conclusion. 


C. Conclusion 


From this analysis it is clear that the five Stages of symbolic narrative 
are present in the narrative of 4.1-42. In each scene, the narrative is 
drawn from an image which becomes, through a series of steps based 
on misunderstanding, a symbol giving rise to faith: ‘Das buchstabliche 
Missverständnis lässt eine sorgfältig vorbereite climax entstehen."? 
Each scene ends with the response of the character, but each scene also 
advances the quality of the response, so that by the third scene, the 
narrative as a whole comes to a climax of faith. In the first scene, the 
response is still on the material level, though the narrative has moved 
to Stage 3 (v. 15), in the second the narrative reaches the fourth Stage 
as the woman begins to communicate her developing faith to the other 
Samaritans (vv. 27-30), and in the final scene the whole village comes 
dramatically to full faith (Stage 5). The three images, and in particu- 
lar the dominant image of water (the well), are the means by which 
the drama moves from a literal to a symbolic understanding. In con- 
trast, a second narrative line is inaugurated with the disciples in scene 
3. However, their apparent failure to understand Jesus' meaning leaves 
the narrative at Stage 3. They do not understand Jesus' conversation 


1. Talbert (p. 118) argues that, in using the title 6 c@tip tod xóopov, the 
Samaritans see Jesus beyond nationalistic messianic terms as one who ‘exercised 
worldwide dominion’. On the imperial connotations of the phrase, see Koester, 
*"Savior of the World"', pp. 665-80. 

2. Leidig, Jesu Gespräch, p. 151. 
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with the woman, nor are they incorporated into the final confession of 
the Samaritans. Their narrative, like their understanding, lags far 
behind. 

One of the most important points which arises out of this analysis of 
4.1-42 is the way in which the evangelist, by bringing together liter- 
ary technique and theological meaning, has created an identifiable nar- 
rative pattern. Through the various narrative Stages, the woman and 
her people move from a literal and material level of understanding to 
a metaphorical and symbolic one. Symbolic narrative is thus a way of 
speaking about the step-by-step movement towards understanding 
Jesus' offer of life.! Finally the Samaritans are presented with the 
‘crisis’ of the narrative: to accept the gift of living water and affirm 
Jesus as the source of life, or to reject the gift and, in effect, choose 
death. In their acceptance of the gift and final confession (v. 42), a 
new christological understanding is reached in the Fourth Gospel. The 
breaking down of sexual and racial barriers has disclosed a new and 
universal vision of Jesus. 

At the same time, the narrator draws the implied reader into the 
dynamics of the narrative: ‘John does not merely present the story of 
4.1-42 to the reader but instead narrates it in such a way that the 
reader participates in the narrative and the revelatory experience 
communicated by it.'? In the main story line, the reader is invited to 
enter the woman's struggle and experience for herself the faith and 
confession of the Samaritan villagers. Through the negative portrayal 
of the disciples in the second narrative line, the reader is challenged to 
move beyond them to embrace the universality of the divine mission. 
Thus through positive and negative identification (with the Samaritan 
woman and her people on the one hand and with the disciples on the 
other), she is invited to move beyond boundaries of race and gender: 
from the literal level to the symbolic and from unbelief to true faith 
and witness. 

In this process, the symbolic significance of the images, established 
through the features of symbolic narrative, is of key importance for 
John's incarnational outlook. As symbols created by the narrative and 
developed through misunderstanding in dialogue with Jesus, the 
images function in a theological as well as literary way. They give 
expression to John's theology of incarnation, asserting the view that 


1. See Leidig, Jesu Gesprüch, pp. 190-98. 
2. O'Day, Revelation, p. 89; see also ‘Narrative Mode’, p. 668. 
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material reality—all that is encompassed by the term cáp&—is 
capable of symbolising the divine 56§ or nveðpa. Here the fusion 
of meaning within metaphor, which creates a new semantic structure, 
is paralleled by the theological fusion of o&p&-nvedpoa within the 
theological framework of the narrative. The symbols point to a tran- 
scendent reality beyond themselves and are at the same time the gate- 
way to that reality. It is precisely in the faith encounter between 
reader and text, through a correct reading of 4.1-42, that the possibil- 
ity for a new symbolic identity and a new life takes place. It is a life 
which, for the evangelist, quenches the human thirst for life, gives a 
new sense of intimacy with God in worship, and challenges those who 
receive it to bear witness to that life before others. 


D. Excursus: Role of Jesus’ Humanity 


Before concluding the discussion on 4.1-42, something needs to be 
said of the role played by Jesus’ humanity in the narrative. John’s lit- 
erary technique in the symbolic narratives, as we have seen, arises out 
of and shapes the theological dynamic. The way in which John brings 
into partnership an aspect of material reality (vehicle) and his percep- 
tion of Jesus (tenor) is both a literary and theological achievement. It 
arises out of John's stress on the incarnation of the divine Logos, 
which concerns not only the humanity of Jesus (see 1.14a) but also, 
though in a secondary or derivative sense, the images of the narra- 
tive.! Jesus’ thirst in v. 7, for example, and his implied hunger in vv. 
8 and 31, are obvious examples of his humanity, on which the images 
of the narrative depend.? Nevertheless, it is strange that when we look 
closely at the cap of Jesus in the narrative, we find that it seems to 
function merely as a narrative device for raising images of spiritual 
hunger and thirst.? But if Jesus’ request for water is merely a literary 
device, and if he does not drink from the water jar nor eat the food 
the disciples have brought him, we are left with a serious theological 
inconsistency. What kind of human being is this who, tired and thirsty 


1. On this, see Thompson, Humanity, pp. 33-39. 

2. See Talbert, p. 112: “That Jesus is weary (v. 6) and thirsty (v. 7) confirms 
the humanity of the one who will, in this conversation, eventually claim divinity 
(v. 26)’. 

3. So Haenchen, I, p. 219, who speaks of the mundane level being used *only 
as a transition to the religious'. 
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after a long journey and in the heat of the day (v. 6), does not drink 
of the water in the well; and who, though in need of food, can be 
nourished solely by the spiritual food of doing the Father's will (vv. 
32, 34)? Is John guilty of a ‘naive docetism' here?! 

This conclusion may seem plausible but is in fact unnecessary, once 
we give sufficient value to the narrative and its theological frame- 
work. To accuse John of docetism is to miss the literary cues and to 
‘psychologise’ the narrative. The evangelist is uninterested in the psy- 
chological reasons behind Jesus’ apparent indifference to material 
sustenance. What matters is the literary intentionality of the text and 
the question of where the theological focus of the passage lies.? From 
the perspective of the narrative, the expression of Jesus’ physical 
needs has important literary and theological significance. John does 
intend his readers to take seriously the human needs, the o&p&, of 
Jesus. They play too central a role in the narrative to be dismissed, in 
Kasemann’s words as ‘the absolute minimum of the costume designed 
for the one who dwelt for a little while among men, appearing to be 
one of them, yet without himself being subjected to earthly condi- 
tions.'? Even if we regard Jesus’ thirst as a literary device directed at 
the woman, that in itself is an indication of theological significance. It 
helps to establish the foundational image of the narrative and, through 
the interplay of form and content, is a pointer to theological meaning: 
‘Jesus’ thirst and her as yet unrecognized thirst are...inseparably 
linked.'* It binds together, in a common humanity, two human beings 
separated by strong yet invisible barriers of gender and race. It 
points, in Okure’s terms, to the vulnerability of a human Jesus who 
acts as the authentic missionary. 

To argue in this way is not to ignore the fact that no mention is 


1. Kiüsemann, Testament of Jesus, pp. 25-26; see also his discussion of 1.14, 
pp. 6, 9-10. Against this, cf. G. Bornkamm, ‘Towards the Interpretation of John’s 
Gospel: A Discussion of The Testament of Jesus by Ernst Kásemann', in J. Ashton 
(ed.), The Interpretation of John (Issues in Religion and Theology, 9; Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press; London: SPCK, 1986), pp. 91-92; also Thompson, Humanity, 
pp. 1-11, 33-53, 87-115. 

2. So Haenchen, I, p. 225, who says that the real question for the evangelist is 
what it is that gives meaning to human life: ‘Here the Evangelist means that man lives 
out of what he lives for.’ 

3. Käsemann, Testament of Jesus, p. 10. 

4. Okure, Mission, p. 95. 

5. Okure, Mission, pp. 86, 95. 
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made of Jesus eating or drinking in the narrative. This need not imply 
that he does not do so; it means only that the narrator has neglected to 
tell us because his theological interests lie elsewhere.' For the evange- 
list, the o&p& of Jesus, manifested here in his hunger and thirst, has 
no independent significance. The Fourth Gospel gives no distinctive 
theological meaning to the humanity of Jesus in itself, nor to the 
images of the Gospel, nor to sáp% in an independent sense. To argue 
this is not to deny the centrality of c&p& in John's symbolic universe.” 
Rather, it is to assert that it finds its true meaning in a symbolic role. 
The oc&p& of Jesus in the narrative of 4.1-42 effects a change of focus 
from material to spiritual needs. This can happen because ‘Jesus’ 
human life and death are the place of revelation’;? because, in other 
words, Jesus is the definitive symbol of God. On this basis alone, the 
Johannine Jesus is able to transform the woman's and the disciples’ 
physical needs into a symbol of deeper needs which only he can fulfill. 
In this sense, the motif of Jesus' hunger and thirst is theological as 
well as literary.* 

Within the evangelist's symbolic framework, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to hold in tension the importance of both the signifier (the mate- 
rial world and human life) and the signified (the symbolic role of the 
Revealer). In metaphorical terms, new meaning is created by the 


1. Inthe same way, the woman neglects her water jar (v. 28) and the narrator 
makes no mention of her filling it or drinking from it or eventually taking it home 
with her. 

2. Speaking of Jesus'origins in the context of Jn 8, Thompson (Humanity, 
p. 26) comments: ‘One’s identity does not ultimately depend upon one’s earthly 
heritage, but neither does it negate either the existence or importance of the earthly 
sphere.' Jesus' origins are important but by themselves cannot encapsulate the 
mystery of his person (p. 31). His humanity is held in common with other human 
beings, but at the same time ‘that humanity does not finally limit or define him’ 
(p. 128). 

3. Thompson, Humanity, p. 119. 

4. This is a very different position from that of Schottroff, ‘Johannes 4, 5-15’, 
esp. pp. 208-14, who perceives a thorough-going dualism behind this narrative. For 
her, the two levels of meaning within the text—e.g. within misunderstanding—are in 
opposition. To move from one level to the other is to render meaningless the 
concerns and needs of the flesh; eternal life involves ‘ein bestimmtes negatives 
Verhältnis zur Welt’ (p. 208). Here the flesh is perceived, not as offensive as for 
R. Bultmann (Theology of the New Testament [2 vols.; London: SCM Press, 1965], 
II, pp. 40-49, esp. pp. 46-47), but as irrelevant for the life of believers; the same is 
true of Jesus’ humanity. Against this, cf. Thompson, Humanity, pp. 14-15, 34-36. 
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fusion of tenor and vehicle. In this fusion, both elements are impor- 
tant and both find new identity within the metaphor. This also is true 
in the dialectic between God and material reality within John's sym- 
bolic outlook. Neither is rendered irrelevant; both are necessary. 
Nevertheless the material is given new meaning in its fusion with the 
divine. It is this dimension of material reality which is the concern of 
the evangelist. The humanity of Jesus, his c&pC, is to be understood as 
genuine ín the Fourth Gospel but only in relation to its symbolic 
value. The purpose is that, through it, the divine being and the divine 
life may be disclosed. In the narrative of 4.1-42, the humanity of 
Jesus, along with the imagery, reflects the way in which the material 
world finds its deepest meaning in being symbolic of the divine. 


Chapter 4 


JOHN 5.1-47: 
THE HEALING AT THE POOL 


In a number of ways, Jn 5.1-47 is different from the two narratives 
we have so far examined. Instead of an image, or series of images 
such as we saw in John 3 and 4.1-42, we have at the centre a 
Johannine ‘sign’, onpetov, consisting of the healing of a sick man. 
Linked to the ‘sign’ is the motif of the Sabbath which becomes central 
to the narrative and gives a new interpretative dimension to the 
healing. Nevertheless, while the unity of John 5 in its present form is 
relatively uncomplicated, the question of its narrative status is not. 
Can we speak of symbolic narrative where the narrative (vv. 1-18) 
seems so completely overtaken by discourse (vv. 19-47)? I believe that 
John 5 has enough of the characteristics of symbolic narrative to 
include it in the narratives we have so far examined. We will see, as 
we proceed, how far it coheres and how far it differs from the pattern 
we have so far established. 

The central theological theme of John 5 is that Jesus carries out 
God’s work of giving life and judging. This is the justification for 
Jesus’ work on the Sabbath and the inner meaning of the ‘sign’. The 
miracle in John 5 is not explicitly designated as onpetov, since the 
narrator has good reason for preferring the term Épyov (vv. 21, 36) 
and the cognate &pyáGopa (v. 17).! In terms of symbolic narrative, 


1. On the relationship between ‘signs’ and works in the Fourth Gospel, see 
M. de Jonge, ‘Signs and Works in the Fourth Gospel’, in Jesus: Stranger from 
Heaven and Son of God. Jesus Christ and the Christians in Johannine Perspective 
(SBLSBS, 11; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1977), pp. 31-36. According to him, 
while there are several points at which onpeiov and £pyov are used interchangeably, 
generally the Johannine Jesus prefers the latter. This is particularly true of contexts 
where the emphasis is on Jesus’ ‘unity in intention and action with God’ (p. 132). 
See also J. Painter, ‘Text and Context in John 5’, AusBR 35 (1987), p. 33; 
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what is important here is that, as a ‘sign’, the narrative acts in a way 
that parallels the images in other symbolic narratives. The ‘signs’ are 
miraculous events that relate to material and physical reality and, 
through the narrative, become symbols of eschatological life. Like the 
images, it is their symbolic function within the narrative which is the 
main point.! 

The main character of John 5 is at first the sick man (vv. 1-9). 
However, as he ends up siding with the religious authorities and shows 
little character development, the focus soon moves to the ‘Jews’ who 
take over the leading role (vv. 10-18). Though misunderstanding is 
present, and also literary development of the central symbolism, 
neither the healed man nor the ‘Jews’ come to a faith experience. On 
the contrary, the movement of the narrative is in the opposite direc- 
tion. John 5 therefore demonstrates a completely different narrative 
response to Jesus. While the narrative of John 3 is about the indecision 
of Nicodemus contrasted with the faith of John the Baptist, and the 
story of the Samaritan woman demonstrates the development of mature 
faith, the healing in John 5 is primarily about unbelief and rejection. 

John 5 is generally seen as beginning a new section of the Gospel.” 
It sets in motion the motif of the opposition of the ‘Jews’ which will 
run through the ensuing chapters, culminating in the 'sign' at Bethany 
and the plot to kill Jesus (11.1-12.11).? At the same time, John 5 is 


Schnackenburg, I, pp. 518-20; K.H. Rengstorf, *'onueiov', TDNT, VII, pp. 247- 
50; and Ashton, Fourth Gospel, pp. 520-22. According to Brown, I, p. 527, the 
Épya. include miracles but extend also to the words of Jesus, indeed his entire 
ministry. However, the fact that the narrator is content to use onpeiov even in 
important contexts (e.g. 20.30), indicates that the contrast between the two terms 
ought not to be exaggerated. Although £pyov is a more general term, the two overlap 
in relation to Jesus’ miracles; see Rengstorf, ‘onpetov’, pp. 247-48. 

1. See above, Introduction, pp. 13-15. 

2. So Brown, I, pp. 201-204, who sees the section ending with ch. 10 and 
focusing on the feasts of the ‘Jews’; also G. Mlakuzhyil, The Christocentric Literary 
Structure of the Fourth Gospel (AnBib, 117; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1987), 
pp. 174-81. Mentioned explicitly are the Sabbath (5.9b, 10, 16, 18; 7.22-23; 9.14, 
16), Passover (6.4), Tabernacles (7.2, 8, 10-11, 14, 37), and Hanukkah (10.22). 
On this see Brown, I, p. cxli-c.liv, and G.A. Yee, Jewish Feasts and the Gospel of 
John (Zaccheus Studies NT; Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, 1989), pp. 26-30. 

3. For R.A. Culpepper, "The Gospel of John and the Jews', RevExp 84 
(1987), pp. 275-80, oi "lovdaior present as one character in the Gospel and ought 
to be examined as such within a narrative context. Their hostility is not uniform 
but rather escalates through the first half of the Gospel; see also Culpepper, 
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also linked to the previous section of the Gospel with the second ‘sign’ 
at Cana (4.43-54). Though the healing of the Official’s Son belongs 
primarily to the ‘Cana to Cana’ sequence, it is linked to John 5 in the 
shared theme of Jesus as life-giver. As a result, the discourse of 5.19- 
30 has echoes of the previous miracle.! The second healing is impor- 
tant, however, because it adds the Sabbath element (5.9), which 
clarifies and deepens our understanding of Jesus' role as life-giver. 
The Sabbath comes to plays a major role in the narrative and dis- 
course of John 5. 


A. Structure and Overview 


The structure of John 5 is a simple one, consisting of three scenes: the 
first two consist of narrative (vv. 1-9, vv. 10-18)? and the third is a 
discourse in three parts (vv. 19-47). The discourse is a commentary 
on the healing story. The first part of the discourse (vv. 19-30) has a 
cohesive unity with the narrative of vv. 1-18. The second part (vv. 
31-38), while having no immediately discernible relation to the first 
two scenes, follows from the first part of the discourse, giving a theo- 
logical basis for Jesus’ claims in vv. 19-30. The third part of the dis- 
course (vv. 39-47) deals with the theme of judgment, recalling the 
controversy with the ‘Jews’ over Jesus’ breach of the Sabbath in 
vv. 9b-18.? The motif of the Sabbath, therefore, runs through the 


Anatomy, pp. 125-32, and Whitacre, Polemic, p. 29. 

1. Brown (I, p. cxliii) recognises that the healing of the official’s son ‘looks 
backward in recalling the first Cana miracle, and yet looks forward with its theme of 
life, which is taken up in ch. v’; see also Dodd, Interpretation, p. 318; Hoskyns, 
p. 249; and Beasley-Murray, p. 67. However, some scholars argue that Jn 5 and 6 
have become dislocated and need to be reversed; so Bultmann, p. 237; Bernard, I, 
pp. xvi-xxx; Schnackenburg, II, pp. 5-9; and G. Sloyan, pp. 66-67, 77. Against 
this, cf. Barrett, pp. 21-26, esp. p. 24. Like other suggested dislocations in the 
Fourth Gospel, the theory is unnecessary. 

2. Ellis (pp. 86-90) sees the unity of vv. 1-18 as evidenced in a chiastic 
structure. 

3. J. Beutler (Martyria: Tradionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zum 
Zeugnisthema bei Johannes [Frankfurt am Main: Josef Knecht, 1972], p. 254) sees 
Jn 5 as a unity in three sections: healing (vv. 1-92), dialogue (vv. 9v-18), and dis- 
course (vv. 19-47). See also Beasley-Murray, pp. 73-79, and Moloney, Son of 
Man, pp. 69-77; also Lindars, p. 206. Schnackenburg, II, p. 91, sees a break 
between vv. 15 and 16 (also Brown, I, p. 201) and R.H. Strachan, The Fourth 
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entire sequence. The basic structure of the unit may be outlined as 
follows: 


Scene 1: Healing of the Sick Man on the Sabbath (5.1-9) 
(a) Setting, vv. 1-3 
(b) Jesus' opening conversation with the sick man, vv. 4-7 
(c) Jesus heals the man on the Sabbath, vv. 8-9 


Scene 2: | Conflict with the ‘Jews’ over the Sabbath (5.10-18) 
(a) Dialogue between the man and the ‘Jews’, vv. 10-13 
(b) Dialogue between the man and Jesus, v. 14 
(c) Dialogue between the man and the ‘Jews’, v. 15 
(d) Conflict between Jesus and the ‘Jews’, vv. 16-18 


Scene 3: Jesus’ Discourse on his Sabbath Work (5.19-47) 
(a) Jesus’ Sabbath work as God's work, vv. 19-30 
(b) God's attestation of Jesus, vv. 31-40 
(c) Jesus’ judgment on the ‘Jews’ endorsed by Moses, vv. 41-47 


Before examining the narrative and symbolic status of John 5, the 
schema may be looked at in more detail: 


Scene 1: Healing of the Sick Man on the Sabbath (5.1-9) 
(a) The setting is Jerusalem at the Pool of Bethzatha,! during an 
unnamed ‘feast of the Jews’ (vv. 1-2). 

(b) The sick man is one of many (v. 3) singled out by Jesus because 
of the long duration of his (unspecified) illness (vv. 5-6) and his 
inability to reach the Pool in time to be cured (v. 7)? 


Gospel: Its Significance and Environment (London: SCM Press, 3rd edn, 1941), 
pp. 166-67, after v. 16. 

1. Assuming this to be the name of the Pool (see & 33), although it is uncertain 
and may in fact be Bethesda (e.g. A C K) or Bethsaida (e.g. £975 B; see also 3Q15). 
See the helpful discussion in Barrett, pp. 251-253; also Brown, I, p. 106; 
B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London/New 
York: United Bible Societies, 1971), p. 208, and G.D. Fee, 'On the Inauthenticity 
of John 5.3b-4', EvQ 54 (1982), pp. 207-18. 

2. Some scholars identify allegorical details in the narrative; e.g. Dodd 
(Interpretation, pp. 319-20) who sees the Pool as representing the Torah which for 
the sick man ‘is powerless to create the will to live’, and Marsh, pp. 249-50. 
However, this is not made explicit in the narrative. It is also unlikely that the number 
thirty-eight is symbolic; so Brown, I, p. 207, and Barrett, p. 253. 

3. Assuming the omission of vv. 3b-4, in accordance with the oldest and best 
MSS (e.g. pó’, 75 a B) and the majority of scholars. See Schnackenburg, I, p. 182, 
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(c) Jesus initiates the conversation by asking the man 9éA 1c byg 
yevéoBat; (v. 6). The man assumes, mistakenly, that Jesus is offering 
to help him into the Pool (v. 7).! He has no idea of who Jesus is or the 
gift he is offered.? His answer reveals a sense of resignation and help- 
lessness. It is this that Jesus’ question challenges. 

(d) Jesus overturns the man's expectations—as well as his 
passivity—by encouraging him to action in three imperatives: Éyetpe, 
&pov... mepinctet (v. 8). The man obeys and is healed (v. 9). 

(e) At the last moment the text discloses a new piece of information 
which will later be seen as central:* the healing has taken place on the 
Sabbath (v. 9b). 


Scene 2: Dialogue and Conflict over the Sabbath (5.10-18) 
(a) The reference to the Sabbath in v. 9 leads directly into scene 2, 


II, p. 95; Brown, I, p. 207; Bultmann, p. 241; Metzger, Textual Commentary, 
p. 209; and Fee, 'Inauthenticity', pp. 207-18. The gloss is an attempt to explain the 
miraculous powers of the Pool. 

l. SoLeidig, Jesu Gesprüch, p. 210. 

2. So Haenchen, I, p. 245. 

3. So R.T. Fortna, The Fourth Gospel and its Predecessor: From Narrative 
Source to Present Gospel (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1988), p. 114. Calvin 
(p. 119) comments that the sick man ‘limits God's help to his own ideas and does 
not dare promise himself more than he conceives in his mind’. 

4. Alter (Biblical Narrative, p. 66) points out that Hebrew narrative often omits 
essential information until the immediate point where it is required (e.g.1 Sam. 
21.7). See J. L. Staley, ‘Stumbling in the Dark, Reaching for the Light: Reading 
Character in John 5 and 9', Semeia 53 (1991), p. 60, who argues that the belated 
reference to the Sabbath causes the reader to re-assess the meaning of the narrative. 

5. "The disclosure is less awkward if, as Brown argues (I, p. 206), the feast 
referred to in v. 1 is the Sabbath. Other possibilities are: Pentecost (Schnackenburg, 
II, p. 93; Ellis, p. 88), Passover (Bultmann, p. 240; Bernard, I, p. 225), Purim 
(J. Bowman, ‘The Identity and Date of the Unnamed Feast of John 5.1’, in 
H. Goedicke [ed.], Near-Eastern Studies in Honor of W.F. Albright [Baltimore/ 
London: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1971], pp. 43-56), and New Year 
(M.J. Moreton, ‘Feast, Sign and Discourse in John 5', Studia Evangelica: Papers 
Presented to the Third International Congress on New Testament Studies. IV. The 
New Testament Scriptures [TU zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 112; 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1968], pp. 209-13; A. Guilding, The Fourth Gospel and 
Jewish Worship. A Study of the Relation of St. John's Gospel to the Ancient Jewish 
Lectionary System [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960], pp. 69-86). Haenchen (1, 
p. 243) sees the reference to the feast as explaining Jesus' presence in Jerusalem; see 
also Barrett, p. 251. 
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which consists of four exchanges between the healed man, Jesus and 
the religious authorities (vv. 10-18). 

(b) Initially the conflict relates to the man’s illegal action in 
carrying his mattress on the Sabbath (v. 10; see v. 9b). For this he is 
interrogated by the authorities.' 

(c) The man quickly passes responsibility to Jesus (v. 11), 
disclaiming any knowledge of his healer (vv. 12-13). Jesus finds him 
and warns him of the consequences of sin (v. 14) and the man imme- 
diately informs the authorities of Jesus’ identity (v. 15). 

(d) In v. 16 we discover (somewhat awkwardly) that behind the 
man's breach of the Sabbath lies Jesus’ own: ötı tadta &noíei èv 
caáto. It is a reference not simply to Jesus’ command that the man 
break the Sabbath (v. 8), but to his healing ministry in general.? 

(e) Jesus' claim to share God's Sabbath work (v. 17) is so 
scandalous that the ‘Jews’ are provoked to violence (v. 18). 


Scene 3: Jesus' Discourse on his Sabbath Work (5.19-47) 

(a) Verses 17-18 provide the basis for the first part of the discourse 
which follows (vv. 19-30)? In vv. 19-30 Jesus explains the claim of 
v. 17, in which he explains his understanding of his mission from 
God: he is carrying out the divine work, on God's behalf.’ 

(b) Verses 24-29 develop the theme of Jesus' divine activity in 
relation to faith. Jesus reveals that the purpose of his mission is to 
enable human beings to make the crossing from death to life (v. 24). 

(c) In v. 30 Jesus summarises the first part of the discourse which 


1. See m. Sabb. 7.2, 10.5; also Jer. 17.21-22, and Neh. 13.15. 

2. See Barrett, p. 255. Lindars (p. 210) notes that there are a number of 
awkward points in the narrative, such as the confusion over who is guilty of 
breaking the Sabbath. In spite of this, it is clear that the narrator wishes to focus on 
Jesus’ healing work. 

3. H. Van Dyke Parunak (‘Transitional Techniques in the Bible’, JBL 102 
[1983], pp. 538-39) regards vv. 17-18 as transitional verses within the overall 
structure of vv. 10-17 and vv. 18-47. 

4. Schnackenburg (II, p. 99) points out that vv. 16-30 are a development of the 
‘Johannine kerygma’ found at John 3.16-18. 

5. X. Léon-Dufour (‘Trois chiasmes johanniques’, NTS 7 [1961], pp. 253- 
55) sees vv. 19-30 as a chiasm, with v. 24 as the ‘point médian’, encapsulating the 
central theme of judgment (p. 254); cf. Moloney, Son of Man, pp. 76-77, who has a 
more helpful structure for the passage (esp. p. 76). 
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leads into the second part (vv. 31-40).! Here the theme changes from 
Jesus' mission (vv. 19-30) to the forensic one of witness. These verses 
are closely linked with vv. 19-30: Jesus substantiates his divine claim 
by establishing his credentials.? 

(d) The setting is that of a court scene (see Mic 6.1-8), where God 
summons witnesses against the people.? In his defence Jesus calls upon 
what seems to be a three-fold witness. However, there is only one wit- 
ness, that of God (vv. 32, 37-38) whose testimony is effected through 
the human witness of John the Baptist (vv. 33-35), the Épya of Jesus’ 
ministry and the Scriptures (vv. 39-40, 45-47).* 

(e) In v. 37b Jesus confronts his accusers with the justice of the 
divine court (h kpícig 1j £y; Sixata £otív, v. 30); Jesus’ opponents 
have rejected his offer of life. 

(g) The last part of the discourse (vv. 41-47) ends on an ironical 
note. Moses, giver of the Torah and advocate of the 'Jews',$ has 
become their prosecutor (6 katnyop@v, v. 45) through the words and 
works of Jesus.’ The tables have now been turned: Jesus is vindicated 
and the ‘Jews’ condemned by their own defence counsel? The closing 
verses of the sequence bring us back to the beginning? Those who 
have placed Jesus on trial for breaking the Law are condemned by the 
same Law. 


1. As Meeks points out (Prophet-King, p. 303), the whole discourse is held 
together by the theme of ‘Jesus’ function and authority as God's agent’. Against this 
cf. Neyrey, pp. 15-18, 29-31. 

2. So Schnackenburg, II, p. 119. 

3. According to Beasley-Murray, pp. 77-78, ‘Jesus stands opposed by the 
Jews, who demand witnesses to justify the claims of Jesus in his teaching’. 

4. So Schnackenburg, II, p. 120. 

5. Meeks, Prophet-King, pp. 299-301, sees v. 37 as an allusion to the 
theophany at Mount Horeb (Deut. 4.12); so also Beutler, Martyria, pp. 260-61, and 
Whitacre, Polemic, p. 68. Against this, cf. J.C. Hindley, ‘Witness in the Fourth 
Gospel’, SJT 18 (1965), pp. 325-25, who sees the Father's witness as ‘the internal 
assent of the heart which leads to belief' (p. 326). 

6. Beutler (Martyria, pp. 255-56) sees the introduction of Moses as carried over 
from the reference to the Scriptures in v. 39. 

7. See Barrett, p. 58. According to Meeks (Prophet-King, pp. 294-95) the real 
irony lies in the fact that 'in almost every circle of Judaism and in Samaritanism 
Moses was regarded as the primary defender (ovviyopos, ra páxAntoc) of Israel 
before God'. See Whitacre, Polemic, p. 33, and Carson, pp. 265-66. 

8. So Beasley-Murray, p. 78. 

9. See Bultmann, p. 273. 
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B. Narrative Status of John 5 


Before examining John 5 as symbolic narrative, we first need to raise 
the issue of its narrative status. From this brief synopsis of the 
‘argument’ of the chapter, we can see that the first section (vv. 1-18), 
at least, is unquestionably a unified narrative. Similarly vv. 19-30, 
though consisting of discourse material, can be classed as part of the 
narrative since it flows directly from it. These verses unfold the 
meaning of the ‘sign’ in direct response to the hostility of the ‘Jews’ in 
vv.16-18. In the following two parts of the discourse (vv. 31-47), 
however, there is no further dialogue with the central characters and 
the connection with the narrative, at least at first glance, seems loose. 
'To separate John 5 into 'sign' and discourse, therefore, seems the only 
reasonable way of classifying it. Moreover, the narrative is not 
resumed after the discourse ends in v. 47. How then can we claim 
John 5 as narrative (let alone symbolic narrative)? 


Comparison with John 9 

To answer this question, we need to begin by comparing the narra- 
tives of John 5 and 9. John 9 is undeniably a full narrative, yet there 
are remarkable similarities between it and John 5, as well as an 
equally significant number of differences.! The main similarities are:? 


(a) The two men are suffering from illness of long duration 
(5.5; 9.1-2) and both are healed gratuitously by Jesus (5.8-9; 
9.5-6). 

(b) Both healings are in some way related to a Pool 
(cxoAvpBAGpa, 5.2, 7, 9.7) and both take place on the 
Sabbath (5.9b, 9.14). 

(c) Both are Johannine 'signs' though the language preferred is 
that of ‘works’ (kay@ épy&Copar, 5.17; ugíGova 


1. On this, see Staley, ‘Stumbling in the Dark’, pp. 55-80, especially p. 58, 
and R.F. Collins, ‘These Things Have Been Written’: Studies on the Fourth Gospel 
(Louvain Theological and Pastoral Monographs, 2; Louvain: Peters Press; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990), pp. 21-23. 

2. On the basis of similarities with the narrative of Jn 9, Martyn (History and 
Theology, pp. 70-72) sees Jn 5 as a two-level drama relating both to the historical 
Jesus and to the Johannine community in its conflict with the synagogue. See 
Bultmann, p. 239, and Barrett, p. 250. 
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tobtav...Epya, 5.20; £pyáGeo0o tà Epya tod népyavtóc 
pe, 9.4). 

(d) Both healings lead to conflict with the ‘Jews’, including inter- 
rogation of the healed man (5.10-13; 9.13-17, 24-34). 

(e) Jesus seeks out the healed man and confronts him (£opíoxet 
adtóv, 5.14; £bpàv abtév, 9.35). 

(f) Both chapters end with Jesus pronouncing judgment against 
the religious authorities (5.45, 9.40-41).! 


Striking though these similarities are, the two stories also differ in 
several important ways: 


(a) John 9 is a whole narrative brought to completion, whereas 
in John 5 there is no narrative ending. 

(b) Far from being persecuted by the authorities, as in the case 
of the man born blind (9.34), the healed man in John 5 seems 
to collude with them by informing on Jesus (5.15). 

(c) Significantly, the story of the sick man's encounter with Jesus 
occurs much earlier in the narrative than in the case of the 
man born blind (see 9.35-39). In a sense, as we will see, the 
man's decision in John 5 has already been made.’ It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the part played by the healed man 
comes to an end before the discourse even begins. 

(d) Unlike John 9, where the healed man shares the leading role 
with the Pharisees, in John 5 the ‘Jews’ take over the role of 
leading character from the healed man. 

(e) Whereas John 9 concludes with an exchange between Jesus 
and the Pharisees (9.40-41), John 5 has no further dialogue 
between Jesus and the ‘Jewish’ authorities after v. 18. 


These similarities and differences between John 5 and 9 raise the 
question of the narrative status of John 5, suggesting two 
contradictory answers. On the one hand the similarities lead us to 
conclude that John 5 belongs in the same category as John 9: a long 


1. See M. Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde nach dem Johannesevangelium: 
Eine bibeltheologische Untersuchung (Innsbrucker theologische Studien, 27; 
Innsbruck: Tyrolia-Verlag, 1989), pp. 337-39, and A. Duprez, Jésus et les dieux 
guérisseurs: À propos de Jean, V (CahRB, 12; Paris: Gabalda, 1970), pp. 151-53. 

2. According to Meeks (Prophet-King, p. 293) while the man born blind is a 
‘witness on Jesus’ behalf’, the healed man in Jn 5, when also under interrogation, 
‘becomes a witness against Jesus’. 
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narrative in similar style, involving symbol, plot, characterisation and 
conflict. The differences, on the other hand, point to the opposite 
conclusion, that in John 5 we are dealing with a different literary 
form, one in which narrative plays only a part. For example, it could 
be argued that the narrative functions merely as a prelude or 
introduction to the discourse, and that the real issue of John 5 is the 
christological revelation contained in the discourse, to which the 
narrative is only partially connected. Both explanations make sense 
within their own terms when looked at from two different per- 
spectives. How then are we to explain, if not resolve, the seemingly 
irresolvable contradiction? 


Narrative Elements in the Discourse of John 5 

Clearly neither conclusion is adequate of itself; each deals with only 
part of the evidence. The situation is more complex that either con- 
clusion would suggest. To realise the point we need only to re- 
examine the third scene of John 5 (vv. 19-47). It is hard to be satisfied 
with classifying it merely as 'discourse' for one very important 
reason. Everything that Jesus says in these verses is directed towards 
the central characters, the ‘Jews’. This creates an anomalous effect: 
although the scene consists solely of discourse, it contains dramatic 
elements, impressions of a plot. For example, v. 31, with its change of 
image, seems to imply a tacit objection on the part of Jesus' oppo- 
nents.! It suggests an interjection such as: How is it you can make such 
claims for yourself? Why should we believe you? Moreover, in vv. 
31-47, the last two sections of the discourse read almost like a debate. 
They use the rhetorical device of raising possible objections from 
opponents in order to silence them. And in the final verses of the 
scene (vv. 45-47), Jesus co-opts Moses, the main ally of his opponents, 
and uses him against them. Best of all is the way in which the forensic 
imagery develops throughout the discourse. The effect is a dramatic 
one. In the first part Jesus is revealed as judge of the world (vv. 19- 
30); in the second he becomes the one who is on trial (vv. 31-32); in 
the third he turns the tables on his opponents and pronounces judg- 
ment against them (vv. 45-47). The role reversal from judge to 
accused to judge again acts with the realism of drama. Woven into the 
texture of the discourse are the recognisable contours of narrative. 


l. As Brown argues, I, p. 227. 
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Nevertheless, the contrary indications cannot be ignored. It is 
impossible to argue that John 5 is a full and cogent narrative. Even 
with the remarkable traces of plot in vv. 19-47, the discourse is never 
fully integrated into a whole narrative structure.! The only possible 
explanation is that what we have in John 5 is a less developed example 
of the kind of carefully constructed symbolic narrative which domi- 
nates the first half of the Gospel. Although John 5 is by no means a 
crude piece of work—it is arguably a ‘carefully thought out composi- 
tion'?—it lacks the literary sophistication which is found in most of 
the other symbolic narratives. More specifically, it lacks the level of 
integration between form and content which is the great achievement 
of John’s symbolic narratives. It contains—embryonically, at least— 
what other long narratives have in fuller form, perhaps suggesting, as 
we have seen, an early attempt at a form which the narrator developed 
over a number of years.? The essential features of symbolic narrative 
are present but at several points only in outline. 


C. John 5 as Symbolic Narrative 


Because of the narrative elements of John 5—explicitly within the first 
two scenes and implicitly in the last scene—the five basic Stages of the 
narrative can be identified with sufficient clarity. As we have 
observed, the role of image and metaphor is played in John 5 by the 
‘sign’ which, acting in the same way as the imagery in earlier narra- 
tives, takes on symbolic character. The same is true of the Sabbath, 
which is integrated into the healing and itself becomes a symbol of the 
life that Jesus brings. As the narrative/discourse progresses, the 
symbolism unfolds through conflict and debate. The symbol emerges 
through the healing miracle, and its aggressive aftermath, precisely as 
it occurs on the Sabbath.* 


l. Beutler, Martyria, pp. 254-55, sees the unity of Jn 5 as evidenced in both 
form and content; nevertheless, he does not analyse it in narrative categories. See 
above, p. 100. 

2. Schnackenburg, II, p. 91. 

3. Itis interesting to note that Lindars (p. 208) in his view of the composition 
history of the Gospel, suggests a two-stage theory in which Jn 5, 7 and 8 were part 
of the first edition. Certainly these chapters are less effective, from a narrative 
perspective, than other parts of the first half of the Gospel. 

4. This differs from Jn 9 where, though the Sabbath issue is important (9.14), 
the main focus is on the healing (see 9.11, 15b; also 9.26). At the same time, it is 
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Scene 1: Healing—Stage 1 (vv. 1-9) 

Scene 1 of the narrative is concerned with the establishing of the ‘sign’ 
(Stage 1). This takes place in the healing of the man (vv. 1-9a) and in 
the disclosure that it has taken place on the Sabbath (v. 9b), which 
together make up the onpetov. In assuming that Jesus is offering to 
help him into the Pool (v. 6), the man is unprepared for a direct and 
miraculous healing which will involve him in a breach of the Sabbath 
(vv. 8-9). He responds to Jesus’ question in v. 6 by his willingness to 
obey Jesus’ commands (v. 8). Nevertheless, Jesus’ question also finds 
the reader wondering how much the man really desires the wholeness 
that Jesus has to offer (byrńs, v. 6). Nothing more is said at this stage, 
however, of the man's understanding. All that is established is the 
two-fold aspect of the ‘sign’: in obeying Jesus the man has been physi- 
cally healed, and in the process has broken the Sabbath. 


Scene 2: Conflict—Stages 2 to 3 (vv. 10-18) 

Stage 2 begins in scene 2 and involves both the healed man and the 
religious authorities. The latter are introduced into the narrative to 
resolve the theological dilemma caused by Jesus healing the man on 
the Sabbath and commanding him to take his mattress and walk (v. 8). 
The accusation that the man has broken the Sabbath (v. 10) shows 
their misunderstanding. As in previous narratives, however, misun- 
derstanding at this early stage does not signify rejection of Jesus or his 
actions. Indeed it has an essential role in the unfolding of the narra- 
tive. Like other characters in the Fourth Gospel, the religious leaders 
have interpreted the event on a literal level, which is a necessary Stage 
in the emergence of the symbolic meaning. 

Verse 11 takes the narrative to Stage 3. Both the healed man and the 
authorities embark on the struggle to make sense of what has 
occurred. The focus moves at once to the identity of Jesus, which is 
part of the struggle for understanding in this Stage of the narrative 
(vv. 11-15). Under interrogation of the authorities, the man knows 
nothing of Jesus, except that the latter has healed him (vv. 12-13). 
Jesus therefore reveals himself to the man in v. 14 and points to a 
deeper healing that he requires (umxétt Guc&ptave, iva ph xeipóv 


clear that in John 9 the narrator presupposes the insights of Jn 5 in relation to Jesus' 
Sabbath work. It is less prominent in Jn 9 for precisely this reason. As readers of the 
Gospel we know already, on the basis of Jn 5, that Jesus' healing on the Sabbath, 
far from indicating that he is &jia. pto óc, reveals that he is truly xa. p& Oeo. 
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Got t1 yévntat). Exegetically, the verse is problematical because of 
the difficulty in knowing why Jesus commands him not to ‘go on 
sinning’ (note the present tense of the imperative). Here the text 
appears to assume a physiological link between sin and suffering (see 
Mk 2.1-12).! An alternative interpretation, from the perspective of 
the narrative, sees Jesus' statement in relation to the following verse 
(v. 15), where the man collaborates with the authorities against Jesus. 
With prophetic insight, Jesus identifies a more serious problem in the 
man's character than that of physical disability: 'It is clear that, while 
he is healed of his illness, he still suffers an illness of the spirit which 
is reflected in his lack of gratitude and his betrayal of Jesus to the 
authorities.’? The narrative confirms Jesus’ insight. Once he discovers 
the identity of his healer, the man reports it at once to the authorities 
(v. 15).? He does not comprehend the symbolic nature either of the 
healing or his healer.* He passes responsibility to the authorities who 
now become the leading actors in the drama. In these verses, the man 
reveals himself as a character who is timid to the point of betrayal. 
The dialogue between the healed man and the authorities moves the 
narrative focus from the healed man to Jesus, from the man's breach 
of the Sabbath (v. 10) to that of Jesus (v. 16). In v. 16 the authorities 


1. See Barrett, p. 255: ‘It is neither said nor implied that the man's illness was 
the consequence of sin.’ Furthermore, John 9.3 denies any such link in the case of 
the man born blind. Against this view of 5.14, cf. Schnackenburg, II, p. 240-41; 
Brown, I, p. 208; and Carson, pp. 245-46. 

2. Kysar, p. 78. 

3. Leidig (Jesu Gesprüch, p. 211) notes that twice the man walks away from 
Jesus, demonstrating his lack of interest in faith. According to her schema, the fourth 
step (‘Bekenntnis’) is missing in each of the three levels (pp. 209-11). 

4. According to L.Th. Witkamp (‘The Use of Traditions in John 5.1-18’, 
JSNT 25 [1985], p. 24) the man misunderstands from the beginning 'the real 
significance of Jesus' intervention and sees him only as a helpful passer-by; he never 
moves beyond this’. 

5. Brown (I, p. 209) regards the healed man as unimaginative, obtuse and 
without initiative; he sees him as guilty not of treachery but of ‘persistent naïveté’. In 
a different vein, see Haenchen, I, pp. 245-48, who regards the man as a pawn in a 
composition whose aim is to bring Jesus and the ‘Jews’ into open conflict. See also 
Martyn, History and Theology, pp. 71-72. While the character of the man is not as 
fully developed as other characters in the Fourth Gospel, his passivity and timidity— 
before as well as after the healing—have a role to play in the narrative. Cf. Staley, 
‘Stumbling in the Dark’, pp. 634, who sees the man as naive and imperfect rather 
than a negative character in the narrative. 
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now begin to respond in a polemical way (note the inceptive use of the 
imperfect ediwxov). Until this point, their questioning, though con- 
frontative, has not yet denoted overt hostility. Significantly the verb 
Owbko which describes their reaction follows immediately on the dis- 
closure of Jesus' identity in v. 15: the shift from interrogation to per- 
secution is linked to the healed man's betrayal of Jesus' identity. The 
authorities begin to respond in a negative way to this disclosure 
(v. 16). They fail to understand that, precisely because of his identity, 
Jesus' action cannot be interpreted as contempt for the Law. Thus, 
through their misunderstanding of who Jesus is, they begin to regard 
him as a law-breaker. While their questioning of Jesus, therefore, is 
part of the struggle to understand, it points, at the same time, in a 
negative direction. 


Significance of the Sabbath. Stage 3 continues as Jesus goes on to 
clarify the symbolic meaning of the Sabbath healing. Verse 17 is 
arguably the central text for the narrative as well as the basis for the 
discourse which follows: 6 raxíp pov Ems &pu &pyáGetou, Kayo 
épyaCopat.! The key concept is the Johannine understanding of 
Épyov in the context of Jesus' ministry: 


This context [of Jesus' persecution] gives a particular resonance to the 
idea of work/works (Épyov/Épya) which is a key concept in the 
Gospel... For what follows it is crucial that the healing miracle should 
have occurred on the Sabbath and that it should have been viewed as a 
Sabbath-breaking work.” 


Here in v. 17 the ‘sign’ through the narrative begins to take on an 
explicitly symbolic character. It is now revealed as an event of pro- 
found christological significance. Jesus’ breach of the Sabbath reveals 
not that he has broken the Law, but that he is engaged in carrying out 
the Sabbath work of God. 

Behind Jesus’ explanation of his action in v. 17 lie Jewish traditions 
of God’s unceasing providential activity, which continues on the 
Sabbath. Jewish writers of the period show awareness of the theologi- 
cal problem of God’s Sabbath rest at the end of creation (Gen. 2.2-3; 
also Exod. 20.11; 31.17). They offer various explanations which 
would permit the deity to rest on the Sabbath without the created 


1. So Painter, ‘Text and Context’, p. 28. 
2. Painter, ‘Text and Context’, p. 28. 
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order grinding to a halt. In Philo, for example, God's rest is perpetual 
but not inactive: thy &vev kakorabeiac petà moAATC edbpapetas 
ànovætártnv évépyevav.! God can never be inactive since &pxħ tod 
dSp&v &onw.? In some Rabbinic writing, God's work of creating 
finishes on the Sabbath, but not the work of punishing the wicked and 
rewarding the righteous. In others, God is permitted to work within 
the world on the Sabbath because it is the divine dwelling. Whatever 
the explanation, it is clear that the evangelist is drawing on traditions 
of God's work on the Sabbath which in some way transcends the 
normal Sabbath regulations. John's claim here is that Jesus shares the 
same divine exemption. 

In the process of clarifying this point, the narrator sets the 'sign' of 
the Sabbath healing within the same framework as the images of the 
Gospel. Both work metaphorically. Just as the literal meaning col- 
lapses in order to disclose a second metaphorical meaning, so the 
onueiov produces a similar dynamic: Jesus’ healing of the man sug- 
gests, on the literal level, a breaking of the Law. This corresponds to 
the collapse of the literal meaning in metaphor. On the symbolic level, 
however, Jesus’ breach of the Sabbath signifies that the work he is 
doing is the work of God, who goes on giving life and judging even 
on the Sabbath. Jesus is setting himself apart from all other human 
beings, claiming a status, privilege and responsibility possessed by no 
other except God.* This is the second level meaning which emerges 
once the contradiction in the first level meaning is exposed. On a lit- 
eral level the 'sign' signifies that Jesus has broken the Law; on a sym- 
bolic level it means that Jesus is engaged in doing the Epyov of God 
(see 9.16, 31-33). That he should break the Law is, in Johannine 
terms, absurd. That he is the reality to which it points symbolically is 
the truth that the narrator challenges the ‘Jews’ to grasp. 

The struggle between Jesus and the authorities continues in v. 18, 
where the misunderstanding deepens in response to Jesus' clarification 
of the ‘sign’. Their anger escalates. Instead of persecution (O10xo, 
v. 16), the ‘Jews’ now want to murder Jesus (&xoxt£ívo, v. 18). 


1. Philo, De cher. 87 (88-90). 

2. Philo, Leg. all. 1.3. 

3. So Gen. Rab. 11.10 and Exod. Rab. 30.9. On this, see Haenchen, I, 
pp. 248-49, and Barrett, p. 256. 

4. So W.R.G. Loader, The Christology of the Fourth Gospel: Structure and 
Issues (BET, 23; Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1989), pp. 161-62. 
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Verse 18b gives the reason: they are enraged by Jesus' claim that God 
is ó nathp pov whose Sabbath work he carries out. This is itself an 
example of misunderstanding. The authorities assume that Jesus is 
setting himself up as a rival to God, or at least as God's equal: &AAG 
Koi matépa tSiov ÉAeyev tov Ocóv, (cov éEavtdv roiv tH Oc. In 
other words, as Bultmann points out, they interpret equality with God 
as independence from God.! Whereas in John 4.1-42 misunder- 
standing led to understanding on the part of the heterodox Samaritans 
through the Stages of the narrative, in John 5 the misunderstanding of 
the ‘Jews’ is intensified by Jesus’ explication of the symbol. While it is 
part of the struggle of Stage 3, the reader is now aware that the autho- 
rities are moving towards the rejection of a symbolic understanding. 


Scene 3: Jesus’ Discourse—Stages 3 to 5 (vv. 19-47) 

As a result of deteriorating relations between Jesus and the 'Jews', and 
the deepening hostility of their struggle, Jesus attempts to correct their 
misapprehension of his relationship with God (in vv. 19-20)? 
Speaking of the role delegated to him by God which lies at the basis of 
his Sabbath Épyov, Jesus uses what is probably a parable of a son 
apprenticed to his father (vv. 19-20a)? The parable, according to 
Dodd, consists of a tableau of father and son at work: 


The son watches his father at work and imitates him; the father shows the 
son all the several operations of his craft, so that, by closely following the 
father's example, rather than experimenting at his own sweet will (&q' 
éavtod) he may himself become a master of the craft. 


The main purpose of the verses is to reinforce and develop the point 
that Jesus’ work is no less than God's work. As an apprenticed son 
learns everything by watching his father at work, so Jesus is 


1. So Bultmann, p. 245. See also Dodd, Interpretation, p. 327. 

2. Brown (I, p. 214) sees a relationship in v. 19 with Moses’ words at Num. 
16.28. 

3. On this, see C. H. Dodd, ‘A Hidden Parable in the Fourth Gospel’, in More 
New Testament Studies (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1968), pp. 30- 
40. Dodd argues that the article (6 vióc, 6 ratńp) is used here in a generic way 
(p. 31). See Brown, I, p. 218; and Lindars, p. 221; also Talbert, pp. 121-30, who 
entitles his discussion of Jn 5 as ‘dutiful apprentice of the Father’. Against this view, 
cf. Beasley-Murray, p. 75, and Schnackenburg, II, pp. 1-2, 462. 

4. Dodd, “Hidden Parable’, p. 31. 
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dependent for his work on God, his Father.! 

In terms of the narrative, the parable is a response to the authori- 
ties’ misunderstanding of Jesus as God’s equal. Jesus has not claimed 
equality with God, at least not in the sense the authorities understand 
it.? On the contrary, he asserts vigorously in these verses that the 
work he does is not his own, either to initiate or carry out. It is the 
Father's work from beginning to end.? It is precisely because Jesus’ 
ministry is subordinate to the work and will of God—because it is 
God's work and not his own—that the onpeiov cannot be understood 
as an infringement of the Law. This is the sense in which we are to 
understand vv. 19-20a. Jesus carries out God's work in 'apprenticeship' 
to the Father. Seen in this light, his actions cannot rightly be construed 
as a breach of the Law. 


Giving Life and Judging. The verses that follow provide a 
commentary on the parable, as Jesus develops further the symbolic 
meaning in christological terms (vv. 20b-29). They are also closely 
linked to the healing of the man (as well as to the previous 'sign', 


1. Questions of the ontological relationship between the Father and Son are of 
secondary importance here. As Bultmann (p. 249) points out, John's interests are 
primarily soteriological. 

2. As Haenchen shows (I, p. 249). See Loader, Christology, p. 162: ‘This is 
not a statement about equality in the sense that it could be reversed to read: The 
Father can do nothing except what he sees the Son doing. The notion of equality is 
heavily qualified by the notion of dependence.' In Loader's view, Jesus is subordi- 
nate to God in his being, but equal in his work (p. 162). See also Talbert, p. 124, 
and Carson, pp. 249-51. Against this, cf. J.H. Neyrey, An Ideology of Revolt: 
John's Christology in Social-Science Perspective (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1988), p. 22, who argues that the evangelist is concerned to show Jesus as 
‘unequivocally equal to God’; indeed he sees Jesus’ equality with God as a major 
theme of the Fourth Gospel and part of its ‘high’ christology (pp. 9-10, 18-36, 94- 
112). Duprez (Les dieux guérisseurs, p. 147) makes an important point here: ‘Le 
scandale ne vient pas de ce qu'il appelle Dieu “son Père”, ce qu'il avait déjà fait lors 
de la purification du temple. .. mais de ce qu'il s'égale à Dieu en s'arrogeant le droit 
d' enfreindre le sabbat.’ 

3. Beasley-Murray (p. 75) captures the two-sided dynamic of these verses: ‘on 
the one hand there is the acknowledgement by Jesus of the total dependence of the 
Son on the Father, and on the other a consciousness of the Father's appointment of 
the Son to perform on his behalf works that God alone has the right and power to 
execute. ..". J.T. Forestell (The Word of the Cross: Salvation as Revelation in the 
Fourth Gospel [AnBib, 57; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1974], p. 51) sees vv. 19-30 as 
an inclusio emphasising Jesus' dependence on the Father. 
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4.46-54!).? Here Jesus clarifies the precise nature of the divine work 
which, in obedience to God's will, it is his task to perform. Jesus is the 
giver of life on behalf of God, for which the healing on the Sabbath, 
in particular, is a symbol? God is the source of life (Ps. 36.9), not 
only in creation but above all in the giving of Cw aidvioc, which 
effects the transition from death to life (v. 24) and vivifies the dead 
(v. 25).* Thus it is the life of God which Jesus possesses within 
himself (v. 26) and which he has the delegated power to give to 
mortal beings (vv. 21, 25, 28-29). In terms of Stage 3 of the 
narrative, the explication of Jesus’ identity and that of the ‘sign’ go 
together: the transition from death to life is the movement from a 
literal to a symbolic understanding of the person and work (Épyov) of 
Jesus. It is the movement from unbelief to faith. 

This part of the discourse is concerned equally with judgment,’ 
which is the other side of Jesus’ gift of life and is also integral to the 
symbolic meaning of the 'sign'. The two themes of life-giving and 
judging are ‘balanced against one another throughout. Indeed, an 
important title given to Jesus in these verses is that of vióc &vOpiámnov 
(anarthrous here, possibly reflecting Dan. 7.13, LXX’). The title ‘Son 


1. So Dodd, Interpretation, p. 318. 

2. This can be seen in the repetition of the verb &yeípo in vv. 8 and 21; so 
Haenchen, I, p. 251, who sees the healing of the man and the idea of resurrection as 
linked together, and Beasley-Murray, pp. 73-74. Both see the two miracles (4.46-54 
and 5.1-9) as pre-emptive of the raising of Lazarus (ch. 11), the greatest of the 
Johannine ‘signs’ where the theme of Jesus as life-giver reaches a climax in this half 
of the Gospel. See Brown, I, pp. 220, 423, 434 and 437. 

3. Brown (1, p. 214) says that the healing is ‘merely a sign of the power to give 
eternal life’; so also Schnackenburg, II, p. 98. Against this, cf. Bultmann, p. 246, 
who strangely denies any link between the healing and life-giving roles of the 
Revealer. 

4. Schnackenburg (II, p. 109) points out that the image for passing from death 
to life in v. 24 is that of a change of abode. 

5. Philo (Quaest. in Exod. 2.68) draws a parallel distinction between the two 
divine powers, both related to the Logos: &nó 8& tod Beiov Aóyov, kaðánep dnd 
ANYAG, SxiCovtar ai S00 Suvapers. ‘H pv rout, xa’ tjv ÉOnxe tà rávta 
Kai duexdopnaev 6 texvitns, attn Gedo d6vopaletar: fj Sè Bac, kað’ ñv 
&pxev tv yeyovétav 6 OÓnpiovpyóc, abtn KaAeitar xópioc (also De Fuga 
5.100). See Dodd, Interpretation, pp. 322-24, and Neyrey, Ideology of Revolt, 
pp. 22-29. 

6. Moloney, Son of Man, p. 77. 

7. So Moloney, Son of Man, pp. 81-82. 
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of Man’ clarifies the use of ‘Son’ in vv. 21-23,' setting it in the context 
of revelation and judgment. It presents Jesus as eschatological Judge 
on God’s behalf (v. 27),* a function which in John’s Gospel is largely, 
though not wholly, realised in the present (see vv. 24-25 and vv. 28- 
29).* 

Though the evangelist's terminology in these verses is at points 
ambiguous, judgment seems to refer for the most part to condemna- 
tion. This is certainly the case at v. 24 (eig xpíciv ook Epyetat), at 
v. 29 (eig &áváotaciv Kpicews) and also probably at v. 22, which 
seems to present the other side of Jesus’ life-giving in v. 21.5 Verses 
27 and 30 are again ambiguous, though the idea of kpíoig has 
broadened to include the positive as well as negative dimensions of the 
role of judge (acquittal/condemnation). Both aspects are probably 
present in v. 30, which serves as a summary for the previous section 
of the discourse (vv. 19-29). Either way, however, the point remains 
the same. On the basis of his status and identity (‘Son’, ‘Son of Man’), 
Jesus bears responsibility for carrying out the two-fold task of the 
divine Judge: to give life and to pronounce judgment. 

How then does this reference to judgment (in its negative sense) 


1. Ihave avoided the translation ‘Human One’ because, although it is more 
inclusive, it fails to convey the verbal play in Jn 5 between ‘son’ and ‘son of Man’. 

2. According to Moloney (Son of Man, pp. 71, 83-84) whereas ‘son’ is used in 
contexts dealing with the relationship between the Father and the Son, ‘son of Man’ 
is concerned with Jesus' exercise of judgment. 

3. As Bernard points out (I, p. 240), this is dependent on the OT picture of 
God having the power of life and death: e.g. Deut. 32.39; 1 Sam. 2.6; 2 Kgs 5.7, 
Wis. 16.13. 

4. Brown (I, pp. 218-20) regards vv. 19-25 and vv. 26-30 as duplicate versions 
of the same discourse, the one representing a realised and the other a future escha- 
tology (also pp. xxvi-xxvii). Against this, cf. Barrett, p. 258, and Schnackenburg, 
II, p. 116. Lindars (p. 221) speaks helpfully of the two dimensions as exemplifying 
an ‘anticipated’ rather than a ‘thoroughgoing realized’ eschatology. Not unexpectedly, 
Haenchen (I, p. 252) following Bultmann (p. 261) sees vv. 27-29 as contradicting 
the eschatology of the evangelist. 

5. See also 3.17-19 where the verb xpívo is used in the negative sense 
‘condemn’, as against c@Cw which expresses the positive side of Jesus’ mission. 

6. Thecontradiction with 8.15 is purely formal (see 5.16). Jesus' coming is not 
primarily to give judgment (see 3.16). That is a secondary result of the refusal to 
accept the revelation. See Schnackenburg, IT, p. 105 who points out that vv. 19-30 
are dominated not by judgment, but by the theme of giving life: ‘God’s saving will 
always prevails over his judgment." 
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relate to Jesus' clarification of the 'sign' as part of the struggle of 
Stage 3? At first glance the notion of judgment seems out of place and 
superfluous to the narrative. But that is not the case. It relates firstly 
to the authorities who are moving towards rejection of Jesus and who 
stand therefore under God's judgment. This will become explicit in 
the later parts of the discourse. Jesus' healing action on the Sabbath 
challenges the ‘Jews’ in their attitude to, and interpretation of, the 
Law. It exposes their understanding as life-denying. Their concern is 
wholly with the legal technicalities, while the fact that a chronically 
sick man has been healed is irrelevant. Indeed their interpretation of 
the Law would have prevented the healing in the first place. For the 
evangelist, therefore, an essential aspect of Jesus’ Sabbath Épyov is the 
pronouncing of God's judgment on a narrow understanding of the 
Law which is concerned to protect the legalities, while denying life to 
a sick man. 

At the same time, judgment also relates to the experience of the 
healed man, particularly in v. 14. As we have seen, it is strange in the 
narrative of scene 2 that Jesus suddenly introduces the subject of sin in 
his conversation with the man. There is, however, a vital link between 
Jesus' warning in v. 14 and his function as Judge in the discourse 
(vv. 22, 27, 29).! In the man's response, the evangelist is indicating 
here, as elsewhere, his conviction that true sin begins at the point of 
one's rejection of Jesus (see 9.41). In this sense, the symbol consists of 
both the man’s healing and Jesus’ warning. Here in the narrative Jesus 
is engaged in the work of God in its two-sided dimension: giving life 
(healing) and judging (warning).? The 'sign' points symbolically to 
both aspects of Jesus’ work as explicated in the discourse.’ 

From this it can be seen that the function of the discourse is to draw 
out the meaning of narrative and symbol for the authorities. Verses 
20b-30 clarify the meaning of the symbol on the basis of the implicit 


1. See Lindars, pp. 219, 223, and Schnackenburg, II, p. 98. For Whitacre, 
Polemic, p. 115, the way in which the man informs on Jesus prefigures the 
informing of the ‘Jews’ at 11.46 and the betrayal of Judas. This suggests that the 
man is acting not out of innocence and naivety (cf. Brown, I, p. 209), but rather 
knowledge. See also Collins, ‘Representative Figures I’, pp. 42-43. 

2. See Lindars, p. 217. 

3. Both Schnackenburg (II, p. 97) and Hoskyns (p. 266) relate the healing to 
forgiveness. However, this may be reading too much into the warning at v. 14. The 
language of forgiveness is not part of the discourse. 
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question raised by Jesus’ claims in vv. 17, 19-20: if Jesus does the 
work of God, what then is the nature of that work? The answer is that 
Jesus carries out the eschatological work of God—judging and giving 
life—which is radically present in the Sabbath activities of Jesus (vv. 
24-27).! Here there is a close link between eschatology and christol- 
ogy.” ‘Christology is the root of eschatology; eschatology is the out- 
working of the Christology of the only Son of the Father.’? In this 
sense, Jesus plays the same role eschatologically as he does in creation 
(1.3). As divine Logos, he carries out the creative and salvific work of 
God, making the divine Epyov/Epya accessible to the material world. 
This represents a ‘community of activity’ between God and Jesus (see 
1.1),* which involves an ‘exact parallelism’ between Father and Son, 
emphasised in the Gonep...o0toG construction of vv. 21 and 28.5 
Here again in the narrative, Jesus acts as the authentic symbol of God. 


Theme of Witness (Stage 4). The symbolism underlying the first part 
of the discourse is undergirded, as we have seen, by the second part 
(vv. 31-40). Although the imagery changes from the Sabbath Épyov 
of Jesus to forensic images, there is a close parallel between the two. 
The Johannine concept of paptvpia,on which these verses turn, 
parallels the way in which o&pS operates as symbolic of the divine. 
The evangelist, as we have noted, speaks of the witness of the Father 
to Jesus (v. 31), through the witness of John the Baptist (vv. 33, 35),’ 


1. According to H. Weiss ("The Sabbath in the Fourth Gospel’ JBL 110 
[1991], pp. 311-21), the evangelist ‘eschatologises’ the Sabbath for his community; 
everyday is now the Sabbath in which believers perform the works of the Son. 

2. Schnackenburg, II, p. 99. 

3. Beasley-Murray, p. 80. 

4. Schnackenburg, II, p. 103, who adds: ‘God, who is invisible and 
transcendent, is. . . seen to act through the incarnate Logos, his Son, in whom he is 
present with his will, his word and his work'. 

5. Barrett, p. 260. 

6. It is clear that &AAog refers here to the Father's witness; so Beutler, 
Martyria, p. 257. J.M. Boice, Witness and Revelation in the Gospel of John (Grand 
Rapids: Paternoster Press, 1970), p. 79, speaks of the Father's witness as having a 
‘plurality of forms’. 

7. Beutler (Martyria, p. 258) sees the reference to the witness as an argumentum 
ad hominem. Although he gives no weight to human testimony, Jesus uses the 
witness of the Baptist for the sake of his audience. 
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the Épya. of Jesus (v. 36),! and the Scriptures (v. 39).? These are 
meaningful only as they testify to a reality beyond themselves (see 
3.28-30) and lead to faith.) In this sense, they function like the 
symbols, which likewise derive their meaning from the transcendent 
reality which they convey. Thus vv. 31-40 reveal a consonance 
between the language of symbol and the forensic terminology of the 
witness theme. Both exemplify the same relationship between God and 
Jesus, between the human and the divine, that we have found earlier in 
John 5. 

At the same time, as we have observed, there are distinctive narra- 
tive elements in this section of the discourse. From a narrative per- 
spective, Jesus’ attack on the ‘Jews’ in this and the following parts of 
the discourse is suggestive of the final two Stages of the narrative. The 
witness of John the Baptist (v. 35) has been rejected and in vv. 38b-40 
Jesus speaks openly of the authorities’ rejection of himself. Here the 
‘Jews’ have rejected Jesus as the giver of life to whom the Scriptures 
witness. What is rejected here is in fact the symbolic significance of 
the 'sign' which points to Jesus' life-giving role in carrying out the 
Sabbath work of God. Although the rejection of the ‘Jews’ takes place 
indirectly in Jesus' monologue, it parallels the fourth Stage of sym- 
bolic narrative. 

The process continues in the final section of the discourse (vv. 41- 
47). Jesus begins now to speak of two different kinds of 666a. 
Because he carries out not his own but God's work, Jesus seeks 665a 
not from the world (nap& àvOpónov, v. 41) but from God. On the 
other hand, the ‘Jews’ (dpeic) seek only that 665a. which is rapa 
&AAf Xov (v. 44) Here 56€a is used in the sense of ‘praise/ 
affirmation/good opinion', though it is linked to its usual sense in 
John, where it is synonymous with the divine presence. In these 


1. According to Beutler (Martyria, pp. 259-60) the ‘works’ of Jesus testify to 
the unity between Father and Son. This makes another link with vv. 19-30. 

2. P. Borgen, ‘Creation, Logos and the Son: Observations on John 1.1-18 and 
5.17-18', Ex Auditu 3 (1987), p. 97, who sees the narrative of 5.1-18 as an 
initiation story, describes entry into the Johannine community as perceiving 'the law 
of Moses and the whole Jewish context as a witness to Jesus, the Son of God’. 

3. For Hindley (*Witness', p. 337) paptopia is finally ‘an invitation to 
discipleship: to move step by step towards faith affirmation’. 

4. This is a serious condition in Bultmann’s view, since for him the seeking of 
glory ‘from one another’ describes the fallen human condition (p. 272). 
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verses, and the negative comparison which they convey,! the rejection 
of Jesus by the authorities is made more explicit. To desire the 665a 
that comes nap& &AAnAov rather than rap& tod póvov O£o0 
(v. 44; see 12.43), is to locate truth and meaning only within the 
material world. It is to seek 56& within the closed world of o&pé, in 
which flesh exists only in and for itself. In the Johannine worldview, 
however, 665a belongs by right to the divine realm. This reflects the 
fundamental opposition that exists between unenlightened op% and 
the revelation of Jesus. For the evangelist, only in a symbolic under- 
standing of od&p& can the divine 56& shine through. Only through 
c&p6 can the healing and life-giving power of God become a reality 
for human life. It is precisely this insight that the authorities reject. 


Judgment Against the 'Jews' (Stage 5). At this point, we begin to 
perceive the significance of the misunderstanding of the authorities in 
vv. 10-18. Essentially what the ‘Jews’ misunderstand is their own Law 
(vv. 45-47). For the evangelist, the Law finds its meaning in pointing 
symbolically to Jesus: ei yap éxiotedete Mmioei, émiotedete Ov 
épot, repi yàp uod éExeivog Éypowev (v. 46). The Torah acts like 
a Johannine 'sign' or image, the meaning of which is to be found in 
symbolic relation to Jesus. This is where Jesus begins to turn the tables 
on his opponents. The Law which the ‘Jews’ have used to condemn 
Jesus for breaking the Sabbath (v. 16) is the instrument by which they 
themselves are condemned. Jesus' breach of the Sabbath is an action 
signifying judgment on the authorities' false and life-denying interpre- 
tation of the Law. Unless it is apprehended symbolically of Jesus as 
the giver of life, however, the Law itself is distorted and misunder- 
stood, and ultimately rejected.? 

Although we have moved beyond the story of the healing, there is a 
strong suggestion of narrative in these closing verses. On the one hand 
there are symbolic elements present around the issue of the Law, 
which is the central focus of scene 2 arising out of the healing in scene 
1. The symbol of Jesus’ Sabbath work is implicit in the significance 


1. Schnackenburg (II, p. 127) points to the contrast in the OT between the 
prophet who speaks in God's name (Deut. 18.19) and the false prophets like 
Shemaiah who speak in their own name (Jer. 29.25). 

2. See Whitacre, Polemic, p. 119: ‘the Johannine evaluation of those who reject 
Jesus is that they are not loyal to their own tradition and are totally alienated from 
God'. 
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given to the Torah. Furthermore vv. 45-47 parallel the last Stage of 
the narrative: the statement of rejection is made through the figure of 
Moses who, at the climax of the discourse, speaks out against the 
‘Jews’. They are condemned by their own Law and their inability to 
perceive its symbolic function in relation to Jesus. The condemnation 
that this involves parallels the conclusion of 9.39-41 which is part of 
the fifth Stage of the narrative. Although in John 5 the statement of 
rejection occurs within the discourse and is not spoken by the ‘Jews’, 
it shadows the final narrative Stage. By the end of John 5 the rejection 
of Jesus by the ‘Jews’ of this narrative is complete. 


D. Conclusion 


From this analysis, we can conclude that in many respects the elements 
of symbolic narrative are present in John 5. The first three Stages are 
fully present in the narrative and throughout the first part of the 
discourse section. The final two Stages are actualised not in narrative 
but in the form of discourse (parts 2 and 3). Acting as Judge, Jesus 
articulates the response of the authorities. Along with Moses and the 
Law he pronounces judgment upon them. To the extent that the ‘Jews’ 
do not speak and act for themselves in this section, however, the 
drama is impoverished and its effect weakened. The less effective the 
integration of form and content, the less persuasive is the Johannine 
worldview for the implied reader. John 5, therefore, is not a complete 
narrative. In diachronic terms, as we have noted, John 5 may well 
represent an early attempt at a form which is more highly developed 
in other (later) symbolic narratives. 

In spite of the partial character of John 5 as symbolic narrative, it 
nevertheless shows the distinctive features of the form. The five nar- 
rative Stages are identifiable, even if the latter two are in sketchy 
form. Furthermore it is remarkable how the 'sign' takes on symbolic 
meaning through narrative and discourse, illustrating the importance 
of recognising and taking seriously narrative elements, even within 
the discourse. This is particularly true of the Sabbath which becomes a 
profound symbol for the mission and ministry of Jesus. There is a 
fundamental link between the first two narrative scenes and the dis- 
course; both together draw out the symbolic meaning. John 5 also 
demonstrates that even with a negative response from the leading 
characters, the symbolism is still able to emerge from the narrative. 
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Whether negatively or positively, it is the interaction between the 
central characters and Jesus which creates the narrative and allows its 
inherent symbolism to emerge. Thus, although literary form and 
theological meaning are not as fully integrated as in other symbolic 
narratives, the interaction between the two is still clearly discernible. 

In spite of its difficulties, John 5 has still the power to draw the 
implied reader into the dynamic of the narrative. Unlike the previous 
two symbolic narratives, John 5 challenges the reader’s faith in opposi- 
tion to the central characters. The reader is challenged to embrace the 
symbolic significance of Jesus as the one who carries out the Sabbath 
work of God in giving life and judging. By exposing the weakness of 
the sick man and, more particularly, the inadequacy of the authorities’ 
response, the implied author summons the reader, through negative 
identification, to respond to Jesus’ mission in a radically different 
way. She is encouraged to react positively to the symbolic meaning 
over against the main characters. In terms of reader response, this is a 
negative way of achieving what has occurred positively through the 
previous two narratives in the examples of John the Baptist and the 
Samaritans. 


Relationship Between op% and nvedpo 

In what sense does John 5 demonstrate the relationship between o&p 
and tvedua/5dEa as outlined in the Prologue (1.14)? As we have 
seen, the symbols operate on two levels: they belong to the material 
realm yet on another level disclose a life that transcends human exis- 
tence. The encounter between Jesus and the protagonists in symbolic 
narrative represents the challenge (kpíotc) to respond in faith to the 
revelation. To reject the challenge means the failure to understand the 
image/'sign' as symbol. Although John 5 is not, as I have shown, so 
fully developed a narrative as others in the Gospel of John, it 
nevertheless reveals the same incarnational perspective. 

It is not difficult to perceive that the ‘sign’ belongs to the domain of 
o&p&. The healing belongs to the material realm in that it is the 
healing of the man's o&p&. Like the water that Jesus offers the 
Samaritan woman (4.10, 13-14), it too discloses two levels of 
meaning. On the first level, it relates to basic human needs; in this 
case, the cure of a physical disability. Jesus' action in healing the man, 
when interpreted on a cáp% level, is simply an act of physical 
restoration. Within the Johannine framework, however, its real 
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function is to symbolise the work of the one who communicates a 
transcendent life. As symbol, it challenges human beings to believe 
that the ‘disabilities’ of the human condition are capable of being 
‘healed’ in a deeper sense, through the life-giving work of Jesus. It is 
this insight into the symbolic nature of the healing—the second level 
meaning—which the healed man fails to attain and the ‘Jews’ finally 
reject. 

In John’s Gospel, there are thus two possible reactions to Jesus: 
belief, whether it arises through ‘signs’ or images, and rejection, 
whether or not people accept Jesus’ onpeta.' Significantly, the mere 
acceptance of the ‘signs’, though it may be a step on the journey to 
faith, is not in itself faith. This is the situation of the man in John 5. 
By failing to move beyond his experience of Jesus as a physical healer, 
he ends up on the side of the religious authorities who reject Jesus as 
the giver of life. In John’s symbolic worldview, the failure to attain a 
symbolic interpretation of the healing is really the failure to perceive 
the divine óa in the o&pé. It is the incapacity to grasp the meaning 
of the incarnation. For the healed man, therefore, very little has 
changed. Jesus’ challenging question in v. 6—@OéAE1¢ yug 
yevéðar;—is finally answered in the negative. The man is unable to 
see beyond the needs of o&p&. True healing is ultimately denied him: 
in a sense, he has ‘judged’ himself. 

The symbolic role of the Sabbath operates in the same way, present- 
ing the same challenge to faith. Jesus' action in healing the man on the 
Sabbath is misunderstood by the 'Jews' as a breach of the Law (vv. 16, 
18). They fail to understand his unique relationship with the Father 
(vv. 17-18). Just as the physical healing acts as a symbol for the 
‘healing’ of mortality, so the Sabbath action of Jesus is a symbol 
pointing to a transcendent, christological reality. If perceived 
symbolically, the creative pya of God can be recognised at play, 


1. In his discussion of the onpeia of the Fourth Gospel, Brown (I, pp. 530- 
31) identifies four different reactions to the ‘signs’ throughout the Gospel: those who 
refuse to perceive them with faith, those who accept Jesus as a wonder-worker, 
those who see them and believe, and those who believe without seeing. For a 
summary of different views on the relationship of faith to the 'signs', see Koester, 
‘Hearing’, pp. 327-28. Faith, as he points out, is not necessarily dependent on 
'signs'. These are used by the evangelist to confirm faith (p. 348). However, 
Koester fails to perceive that the imagery acts in a way that parallels the 'signs' 
(pp. 335-36). 
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acting within and at the same time transcending the material world. 
The authorities reject such a symbolic understanding, assuming that 
Jesus is working &g’ Epavtod (v. 30) and not nap& Oso9. They fail 
to see the Sabbath Épyov as a symbol of the life-giving and judging 
activity of God. 

Once again, their perspective is that of opý unenlightened by the 
divine xvedua. They have a materialistic view which fails to perceive 
the world, through the ministry of Jesus, as the place of God’s life- 
giving activity. In this way, Jesus’ action in breaking the Sabbath 
challenges their religious understanding. For the evangelist, the Law 
in their hands has become life-denying, an obstacle in the way of life. 
In healing the man on the Sabbath, Jesus reveals not only that he is 
‘from God’ and shares God’s work, but also that the ‘Jewish’ under- 
standing of the Law is distorted. In order to give life, Jesus exposes 
this false understanding by his ‘breach’ of the Sabbath. The two 
actions of Jesus in the narrative—healing and breaking the Sabbath— 
point to the life-giving and judging functions of God. Jesus reveals life 
through the healing and enacts judgment through challenging the 
authorities’ materialistic and life-denying attitude to the Law. 

The relationship between c&p& and 865a has a further dimension 
in regard to the symbolism of the Sabbath in John 5. As we discover 
in the latter part of the discourse, this relates directly to the role of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. As we saw earlier, the references to the 
Scriptures and to Moses (vv. 39, 45-47) bring us back almost in full 
circle to the conflict over the Sabbath at the beginning, so that by the 
end of John 5 we realise that the Sabbath stands for the Torah, as rep- 
resented by Moses. Extraordinary as it may seem, the Scriptures 
themselves share the same two levels of meaning inherent in the sym- 
bols. Their function is to point symbolically to the glory of God as 
manifested in the work of Jesus. For the evangelist, the life-giving 
properties of the Torah belong in Jesus, to whom the Law points.! 

It follows then that to interpret the Scriptures from anything other 
than a Johannine symbolic perspective is to misinterpret them.? This 
point of view is already set out in the Prologue: 6 vépog Oi 
MoÜocéog is contrasted with f| x&piz Kai h &AnOeío Sià "INaod 


1. So Schnackenburg, II, p. 125. 

2. Barrett, p. 258, commenting on vv. 41-47 says that ‘Judaism is rightly 
understood as a ministry of hope when allowed to point to Christ; when viewed as a 
closed and self-sufficient system it is a ministry of condemnation'. 
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Xpioto9 (1.17). The Fourth Evangelist does not reject the Law, but 
rather reinterprets it as a symbol for 'grace and truth through Jesus 
Christ’. The Scriptures find their true meaning as symbolic of the life 
which is to be found in the revelation of Jesus (Go) aidvioc). Those 
who search them without such understanding remain on the level of 
6&6, bereft of the vision of the divine óa revealed in Jesus (5.39- 
40; see 1.14). In the narrative of John 5, the two levels of meaning 
within the onjetov present alternative views of Jesus: either he is in 
material terms a law-breaker (c&pE) or his Epya are recognised as 
the saving work of God (86&«). To make the leap of faith is to move 
from a material to a symbolic understanding of the world. In the 
terminology of John 5, it means to ‘hear the voice of the Son of God’ 
(v. 25) calling human beings from death to life.! 


1. Barrett (p. 261) speaks of the verb &xobdw as used here in the sense of the 
Hebrew rod, to ‘hear and do’. Schnackenburg (II, p. 111) speaks also of éxobdw 
as having the same double entendre as the verb to ‘see’. For Koester (‘Hearing’, 
pp. 347-48) a perception based on hearing is superior to one based on seeing. 


Chapter 5 


JOHN 6.1-71: 
THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND 


Just as John 5 involves the complex, yet coherent integration of a 
Johannine ‘sign’ within the context of a Jewish feast (the Sabbath), so 
the narrative of John 6.1-71 displays a similar pattern. It focuses on 
the onpeiov of the feeding (v. 14) in the context of the Jewish feast 
of Passover (v. 4). John 6 also adds the image of bread which is 
central to the narrative and with which both ‘sign’ and feast cohere, 
resembling in this respect the narrative of 4.1-42. Indeed the core 
imagery of both narratives are linked: water for drinking is paralleled 
in John 6 by bread for eating. Like the story of Jesus' encounter with 
the Samaritan woman, John 6 is also an example of symbolic narrative 
in its full form. The five Stages of the narrative are present as it takes 
on symbolic value, and the climax is reached in the final response of 
believers and unbelievers. 

The narrative of John 6 has unique features which are not found in 
earlier narratives. In the first place, we encounter the first of the ¿yó 
giu sayings which are used in a predicative way in the Fourth Gospel 
within the context of metaphor.! Secondly, the revelation of Jesus' 


1. There is a distinction between ‘I am’ sayings used absolutely (e.g. at 6.20; 
8.24, 28, 58; 13.9; 18.5, 6, 8) and those used predicatively. Some sayings are at 
first glance simply a formula of identification (as at 9.9; 18.35) but on closer inspec- 
tion belong within the former group. The context gives them the sense of divine 
epiphany (6.20; 18.5, 6, 8). The predicative use of éy edi is found in a series of 
seven metaphorical statements (the bread of life, 6.35, 48, 51; the light of the world, 
8.12, 9.5; the door/gate, 10.7, 9; the good shepherd, 10.11, 14; the resurrection and 
the life, 11.25; the way, the truth and the life, 14.6; and the true vine, 15.15). These 
are not just statements of Jesus' identity but describe, more fundamentally, his role in 
salvation. There are also several other sayings involving either a participle used sub- 
stantively or an adverbial phrase which, though grammatically predicative, belong 
semantically with the absolute use of the term (e.g. 4.26; 8.18, 23); so 
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identity and mission progresses through the narrative in a more com- 
plex way than in previous narratives. This is seen in the way in which 
‘sign’, image and feast are combined and tightly interwoven. Here we 
find the revelation increasing in intensity as well as complexity. 
Thirdly, the final response of the main characters is more varied than 
in previous symbolic narratives: acceptance and rejection are both 
present in a new and critical way. The rejection is narrated more 
carefully and dramatically than in John 5, so that by v. 60 the 
cx&vOóaXov experienced by many of Jesus’ followers takes on a 
distinctly tragic note. 

The theme of John 6 is that Jesus is the true bread from heaven who 
offers life through his self-giving. For believers, life is be found only 
in 'feeding' on him. As we saw in 4.1-42, the language and imagery 
used to convey this throughout the narrative has its background in the 
conception of God as Sophia within Jewish Wisdom traditions (see 
especially 2 Esd. 1.9, 8.4, Wis. 16.20-21, Sir. 6.19, 15.3, 24.19-21; 
also Isa. 55.1-2).! This motif relates both to the image of bread and to 
the idea of feeding (see v. 5).? In particular, it is derived from the 
portrait of Wisdom as nourisher.? In this picture Sophia, like Jesus, 
both gives and is the gift offered: ‘the one who offers nourishment is 
also presented a nourishment itself’.* Unlike Sophia, however, Jesus’ 
self-giving takes place through incarnation and, as the narrative 


Schnackenburg, II, p. 81. On these questions, and the OT and Hellenistic back- 
ground of the term, see Bultmann, pp. 225-26; Brown, I, pp. 533-38; 
Schnackenburg, II, pp. 79-89; and Barrett, pp. 281, 341-42, 291-92. 

1. A. Feuillet (‘The Principles Themes in the Discourse on the Bread of Life’, in 
Johannine Studies [New York: Alba House, 1964], pp. 57-102) identifies three 
biblical themes in the narrative: Wisdom's banquet, the messianic banquet and the 
manna. M. Kiley (‘The Exegesis of God: Jesus’ Signs in John 1-11’, in D.J. Lull 
[ed.], SBL 1988 Seminar Papers: The One Hundred Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
[SBLSPS, 27; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1988], pp. 555-69) sees the background 
of the 'sign' in Psalm 23. 

2. On this see esp. Lindars, pp. 254-68, who emphasises this aspect of Jn 6. 
See also Scott, Sophia, pp. 116-19. 

3. See Sandelin, Wisdom as Nourisher, pp. 177-85. 

4. Sandelin, Wisdom as Nourisher, p.178; also pp. 179-80. See 
G.A. Phillips, ‘“This is a Hard Saying. Who Can Be Listener to It?”: Creating a 
Reader in John 6’, Semeia 26 (1983), p. 53: ‘the word about Jesus is at the same 
time the word of Jesus; words about life in this sense are living words'. See also 
M.J.J. Menken, ‘John 6,51c-58: Eucharist or Christology?’ Bib 74 (1993), p. 15. 
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discloses towards the end, through the cross. 

The double motif of acceptance/rejection, as in the narratives of 
John 3 and 5, occurs within the context of Judaism. Of the two charac- 
ter groupings within John 6, the Galilaean crowd reject Jesus and the 
small inner circle of disciples accept him. As a result of their initial 
following of Jesus (1.35-51), the first ‘sign’ at Cana (2.1-12) and their 
inadequate response in 4.31-38, we expect to hear more about the 
faith of this group of disciples. They now re-appear in the narrative 
of John 6 where they play an important role. As Jesus’ followers 
among the crowd fall away (vv. 60-65)—their alienation increasing 
as the revelation progressively unfolds—faith devolves more and 
more on the Twelve (vv. 66-70a), who are mentioned only here in 
the Fourth Gospel and at 20.24. Even among them, however, alien- 
ation and rejection are present in the betrayal of Judas Iscariot 
(vv. 70b-71). 

Already we have observed that ‘signs’ in John’s narratives play an 
analogous role to the imagery and find their true significance in a 
symbolic role. It is possible, therefore, to speak of a narrative equiva- 
lence between Johannine ‘sign’ and image. The image of water/the 
well in 4.1-42, for example, which arises out of Jesus’ meeting with 
the woman at the well, plays an identical role to the image of bread, 
which arises out of the ‘sign’ of Jesus’ feeding of the Five Thousand.! 
The same is true of the birth image in John 3 and the Sabbath healing 
in John 5. In John 6 ‘sign’, image and feast all cohere into the one 
basic symbol, that of eating the bread of life. Again, as in other nar- 
ratives, these are grounded in the Hebrew Scriptures and Judaism. In 
the narrative of Jesus as the bread of life, eating the bread (manna) in 
the context of Passover becomes, through the movement of the nar- 
rative, a single powerful symbol. 

John 6 is a deliberate insertion of Galilaean material into the wider 
narrative of the Gospel, which otherwise represents a devolving of 
conflict on Jerusalem. It reaches the point where Jesus leaves Galilee 
permanently and moves to Judaea, significantly in secret, for fear of 
the ‘Jews’ (7.10). As the conflict between Jesus and the ‘Jews’ escalates 
in Jerusalem (John 5, 7-8), Galilee is drawn into the net. It too is seen 


1. Odeberg (Fourth Gospel, pp. 238-39) comments that Jn 6 ‘moves in exactly 
the same sphere as ch. 3 and ch. 4 with regard to the conceptions of the “Birth from 
above”, the Spiritual oréppa and the “Water of Life”’. 
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as part of the tide of hostility which finally engulfs Jesus.! For this 
reason, the narrative of John 6, while it may seem an intrusion into a 
self-contained block of Judaean controversy episodes, is an essential 
part of the motif of mounting hostility and rejection. In fact John 6-8 
Share the common theme of the 'scandal' that divides people 
(including disciples) in their response to Jesus, and re-unites them in 
rejection of him (see 6.60, 66; 8.31, 37, 48, 59)? 


A. Structure and Overview 


There are a number of problems which affect the narrative status and 
unity of John 6. The chapter division is not in question. However, the 
internal structure of John 6 is generally regarded as problematical. 
Do vv. 52-59 (or 51b/c-58) belong in the discourse,’ or do they 


1. Hoskyns (p. 278) points out that the unbelief of the Jerusalem ‘Jews’ in Jn 5 
is immediately followed by the unbelief of the Galilaean ‘Jews’ in Jn 6 and that the 
two groups are contrasted with the Twelve (6.67-71). 

2. Some scholars, as noted in the previous Chapter (see above, p. 100), argue 
that John 6 follows 4.(45)46-54 since it takes place in Galilee: e.g. Bultmann, 
pp. 209-10; Schnackenburg, II, pp. 5-9; Bernard, I, pp. xvii-xix, 171; and Sloyan, 
61-62. Against this, cf. Brown, I, pp. 235-36; Dodd, Interpretation, p. 340; and 
Barrett, p. 272. While this seems to resolve the geographical problems (see 6.1), it 
ignores the narrative style of the Gospel, which is not bound by geographical or even 
chronological sequence. In the opening chapters of the Gospel, Jesus shows 
remarkable geographical agility (see 1.28, 1.43, 2.1, 2.13, 3.22, 4.3, 4.43). 
Furthermore, in regard to chronological sequence, chs. 7 and 8—which are bound 
by an inclusio (7.1, 8.59)—contain references to 4.1-42 (7.37-39) and Jn 9 (8.12; 
see also the reference to Jn 9 at 10.21, 11.37). 

3. Bultmann (pp. 234-37) argues that these verses are the work of a later 
‘ecclesiastical redaction’. Similarly Haenchen (I, pp. 296-300) argues that there is 
‘no internal space for such a doctrine of the eucharist in the Gospel of John, any 
more than there is space for a futuristic eschatology, and never alongside his 
“authentic” doctrine’ (p. 299). This view has support in some circles: e.g. U.C. von 
Wahlde, ‘Wiederaufnahme as a Marker of Redaction in Jn 6,51-58’ Bib 64 (1983), 
pp. 542-49. Against this, cf. Schnackenburg, II, pp. 56-59; Barrett, pp. 283-84; 
Lindars, p. 236; and Beasley-Murray, pp. 87, 94-95, 98; also Rensberger, 
Overcoming the World, pp. 71-77. According to J.M. Perry, ‘The Evolution of the 
Johannine Eucharist', NTS 39 (1993), pp. 22-35, John 6 developed in three stages, 
with vv. 51b-58 being added at the third stage by the evangelist soon after the 
community's exclusion from the synagogue, when they adopted 'a passion-oriented 
eucharistic practice’ (p. 29). 
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contradict Jesus’ words in v. 63 concerning the ineffectiveness of the 
flesh?! To what extent is John 6 concerned with the theme of revela- 
tion and to what extent is it eucharistic? What connection do vv. 16- 
21 have within its context and what is its theological significance? In 
addition to these questions, there are also problems, from a literary 
critical perspective, with the generally accepted division of John 6 into 
‘narrative’ and ‘discourse’. Apart from anything else, the division 
leads to a devaluing of the narrative in favour of discourse (much of 
which is dialogue anyway), which results in ‘a gross separation of 
vv. 1-26...from vv. 27-59' ? For example, in discussions of vv. 31- 
58, there is little reference back to the feeding (vv. 1-15) or forward 
to the last scene (vv. 60-71).* 

In spite of the difficulties, it is arguable that John 6 forms an 
‘integrated whole'? that derives from its narrative structure. The 
unity embraces the controversial vv. 51/52-58, which, in my view, 
are integral to the narrative. Any proposed structure, therefore, ought 
not to confine itself only to the so-called discourse but needs to arise 
from a sense of the narrative as a whole. This includes the two main 
character groups within the story, both of whom have a variety of 
appellations throughout the narrative. First, there are Jesus' disciples, 
named at the beginning as oi paOntai adtod (vv. 3, 8, 12, 16, 22) 
and later as ot 6í6£xa (v. 67). Secondly, there is the Galilaean 
crowd, variously described as OxAoc (vv. 2, 5, 22, 24), oi &VOpwxor 


1. For a discussion of the passage which includes a survey of different 
views, see J.D.G. Dunn, ‘John VI—A Eucharistic Discourse?’, NTS 19 (1971), 
pp. 328-38. Dunn supports arguments for the unity of the discourse. 

2. For a history of the interpretation of vv. 51-58 from the early Fathers 
onward, see Schnackenburg, II, pp. 65-67. 

3. Phillips, *"This is a Hard Saying"', p. 25. 

4. See Dodd, Interpretation, p. 333, who points out that John 6 is ‘provided 
with a continuous narrative framework’; see also Brown, I, pp. 276-77. 
Schnackenburg (II, pp. 10, 24) speaks of the ‘sign’ and the discourse as 
inseparable. 

5. J.D. Crossan, '"Itis Written": A Structuralist Analysis of John 6’ Semeia 26 
(1983), p. 4. 

6. J. Painter (“Tradition and Interpretation in John 6’, NTS 35 [1989], pp. 421- 
50) sees John 6 as a unity exemplifying two composite literary forms: a ‘quest 
story', in the Gospel's first edition (vv. 1-36) overlaid by a 'rejection story' 
(vv. 36-71). See also ‘Quest and Rejection Stories in John’, JSNT 36 (1989), 
pp. 17-46, esp. pp. 28-30, 35-36. 
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(v. 14), and oi Iovdaior (vv. 41, 52). In the final scene they—or at 
least some among them—are named oi poOntai adtod (vv. 60, 61, 
66) and distinguished from the Twelve.! Though it is awkward at 
points, the change in terminology reflects, for the most part, their 
changing status within the narrative.? They too reflect the narrator's 
efforts to hold together a long and difficult story, which, though 
rambling at points and somewhat less succinct than other narratives, is 
nevertheless a unified whole? 


1. Although the terminology is confusing concerning the identity of oi 
anrai, it is probable that in the earlier parts of the narrative the term refers mainly 
to the Twelve (named are Philip, v. 7, Andrew, v. 8, and Simon Peter, vv. 8, 68), 
whereas in the final scene (vv. 60-66) it refers to a wider group, including in some 
sense the crowd. See below, pp. 154-55. 

2. Leidig (Jesu Gesprüch, pp. 212-17) fails to see John 6 as a unity and 
analyses it as two distinct conversations (vv. 1-15, 22-71). 

3. To argue for the narrative unity of John 6 is not to deny the complex pre- 
history behind it. We can speculate that we are working with three basic levels of 
redaction in Jn 6. First, there is the level of short narratives. This consists of the 
feeding story, which at some stage in the pre-Synoptic tradition was linked to a boat 
incident on the Sea of Galilee (see Mk 6.35-52/Mt. 14.13-33 and Mk 8.1- 
21/Mt. 15.32-16.12). Verses 66-71 may also have originated as a short narrative, 
based around the theme of rejection and containing a remnant theology (also a feature 
of the Q tradition). The second level is that of the Johannine community which takes 
the feeding story and expands it with explanatory dialogue, and in the process begins 
to clarify its own distinctive christology. At some point, probably later rather than 
earlier, the eucharistic overtones of the feeding are made explicit by the addition of 
vv. 51-58 (not necessarily identical to their present form), based on the eucharistic 
practice of the community. The final stage is that of the evangelist. Out of the series 
of expansions added to the feeding story, John forges a narrative of initial acceptance 
which later turns into rejection, developing also the symbolism and weaving it into 
the unfolding of the narrative. The whole is given narrative shape with its own plot 
and dramatic ending. The final form, though it shows evidence of an untidy pre- 
history, bears witness to the theological and literary achievement of the evangelist. If 
this theory is plausible, it suggests that the main features of symbolic narrative are 
substantially the creative work of the evangelist, who builds on the work of the past 
and works within the constraints of the tradition which precedes him. See Brown, I, 
pp. 285-94, P. Borgen, ‘The Unity of the Discourse in John 6’, in Logos Was the 
True Light and Other Essays on the Gospel of John ('Relieff', 9; Trondheim, 
Norway: Tapir Publishers, University of Trondheim, 1983), pp. 21-22, and 
‘Observations on the Midrashic Character of John 6’, in Logos, pp. 23-31; 
Schnackenburg, II, pp. 30-32, 56-59; see also S. Temple, ‘A Key to the 
Composition of the Fourth Gospel’, JBL 80 (1961), pp. 220-32. 
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Seen in these terms, the narrative of John 6 consists of four scenes. 
Whereas scene 2 (vv. 16-21) is concerned only with the small group 
of Jesus’ disciples, and scene 3 (vv. 22-59) only with the crowd/ 
‘Jews’, scenes 1 and 4 (vv. 1-15, 60-71) involve both groups. There is 
thus a parallel between the opening and closing scenes. The first raises 
the issue of faith and the last resolves it in diametrically opposed 
terms (unbelief/faith). Verses 51-59 are integral to scene 3, which 
consists of an extended conversation between Jesus and the crowd/ 
‘Jews’ (vv. 22-59). Although the third scene contains discourse 
elements, it is mainly in the form of dialogue and plays an important 
role in advancing the narrative. The first two scenes have a similar 
pattern: faith is tested, Jesus reveals his identity, the group responds. 
The pattern is followed to a large extent in scene 3, except that the 
final response is left to the last scene, where it is the dominant mode: 


Scene |: Jesus Feeds a Large Crowd with Bread and Fish (6.1-15) 
Setting of scene, vv. 1-4 
Faith of disciples is tested by Jesus, vv. 5-10 
Revelation: Jesus reveals himself as miraculous giver of 
bread, vv. 11-13 
Response of people to Jesus, vv. 14-15 
Scene 2: Jesus Walks on Water and Meets Disciples in the Boat (6.16-21) 
Setting of scene, vv. 16-17a 
Faith of disciples is tested, vv. 17b-19 
Revelation: Jesus reveals his identity, v. 20 
Response of disciples to Jesus, v. 21 
Scene 3: Jesus’ Dialogue with Crowd on the Bread of Life (6.22-59) 
Setting of scene vv. 22-25 
Faith of crowd is tested vv. 26-31 
Revelation: Jesus reveals himself as bread of heaven vv. 32-40 
Initial response of crowd vv. 41-42 
Revelation: Jesus reveals himself as living bread who gives 
life through his death vv. 43-51 
Response of crowd v. 52 
Revelation: Jesus reveals necessity of feeding on him vv. 53-58 
Description of scene v. 59 
Scene 4: Final Response to Jesus as the Bread of Life (6.60-71) 
Final faith response of disciples: rejection 
(a) Response of disciples, v. 60 (v. 66) 
(b) Revelation: Jesus clarifies c&p&, vv. 61-63 
(a) Jesus' knowledge of disciples, vv. 64-65/66 
Final faith response of Twelve: confession 
(a) Faith response of Twelve, vv. 67-69 
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(b) Revelation: Jesus reveals divine election and his impending 
betrayal, v. 70 
(a) Jesus’ knowledge of Judas as betrayer, v. 71 


This proposed structure may be seen in outline as follows. 


Scene 1: Jesus Feeds a Large Crowd with Bread and Fish (6.1-15) 

(a) The scene is set in vv. 1-4 by the coming of the crowd, attracted 
to Jesus because of tà onpeia & Enoier éni tv &oOevobvtov 
(v. 2; see 2.23-25), and by the reference to Passover (v. 4). 

(b) Jesus, with miraculous foreknowledge, tests Philip by asking 
where sufficient food is to be found to feed the crowd (vv. 5-6). 
Philip declares the task impossible (v. 7). 

(c) Andrew emphasises the point by declaring that the only food 
available is that brought by a small child: barley loaves (eaten only by 
the poor) and small, dried fish (v. 9).! Jesus miraculously feeds the 
crowd and asks the disciples to gather the scraps (vv. 10-12)? 

(d) The meagreness of the child's food stands in contrast to the 
abundance of Jesus’ miraculous food (v. 13).? The baskets of scraps 
gathered far outweigh the original quantities.* The fish, though part of 
the feeding, are not mentioned in the narrative that follows (see v. 23). 

(e) The crowd responds by declaring Jesus to be ô npogfitnc 
(v. 14) and attempting to crown him king (v. 15a). Jesus escapes 
them and retreats (v. 15b). 


l. B. Gärtner (John 6 and the Jewish Passover [Lund: Gleerup, 1959], pp. 20- 
21) suggests an allusion in the barley loaves to Ruth 2.14 which in later Judaism take 
on messianic associations. 

2. Brown (I, pp. 246-49) argues for eucharistic overtones here; also 
Schnackenburg, II, pp. 161-62, and Odeberg, Fourth Gospel, p. 236. Against this, 
cf. Dunn, ‘John VI’, pp. 332-33. Dodd (Interpretation, p. 333) is most helpful in 
seeing the Passover reference as ‘a hint of the eucharistic significance that the 
narrative will reveal. It is premature to speak of the feeding as eucharistic at this 
stage: the significance of the "sign" is not drawn out till the third scene.’ 

3. Gärtner (John 6, p. 20) notes the contrast with the manna ‘which never 
stretched to more than was required, and the remains of which decayed'. 

4. See Meeks, Prophet-King, pp. 93-94, who also regards the reference to 
twelve baskets (p. 96) as relating to the Twelve (vv. 67-71); see Gnilka, p. 47. 
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Scene 2: Jesus Walks on the Water and Meets the Disciples (6.16-21 J 
(a) Although scene 2 sits awkwardly in its narrative context,? it has an 
important narrative role in moving Jesus to the other side of the lake. 
There the crowd is obliged to seek him (Chtovvtecg tov `Inooñv, 
v. 24; Chtevté pe, v. 26). This provides the impetus for scene 3. 
Scene 2 is also important for its revelation of Jesus' identity to the 
disciples. 

(b) The disciples set out in the boat for Capernaum. It is dark and a 
storm arises (vv. 16-18). Jesus’ sudden appearance on the water tests 
their faith. It has an epiphanic character,? evidenced in the revelatory 
utterance yó eim (v. 20).* The disciples respond with fear (v. 19b) 
and Jesus reassures them. The boat comes safely to land (v. 21). 


Scene 3: Dialogue with the Crowd on the Bread of Life (6.22-59) 
(a) The first part sets the scene for the dialogue (vv. 22-25). The 
crowd takes great pains to seek Jesus and discover more of what he 
has to offer. 

(b) The faith of the crowd is tested as Jesus challenges them to a 
new understanding of their action in seeking him (vv. 26-31). 

(c) Verse 31 introduces the idea of the manna, linked to the 
Passover typology (see v. 4).5 This is important for the dialogue that 


1. Traditionally, this has been called a ‘sign’ which would bring the number of 
Johannine ‘signs’ to seven. It is not at all clear from the narrative that the text intends 
it to be taken as a ‘sign’. Apart from anything else, the miraculous element is 
obscure; see Bernard, I, p. 185, and Sanders and Mastin, p. 183. 

2. Gärtner (John 6, pp. 15-17) shows that Judaism linked the events of 
Passover with the *other great divine signs' in the desert (p. 15), particularly the 
crossing of the Reed Sea and the giving of the manna (see v. 31). See Beasley- 
Murray, pp. 88-89, who identifies a strong Exodus typology through the narrative; 
also Carson, pp. 268-67. Against this, cf. Schnackenburg, II, p. 30. 

3. According to J.P. Heil, Jesus Walking on the Sea: Meaning and Gospel 
Functions of Matthew 14.22-33, Mark 6.45-52 and John 6.15b-21 (AnBib, 87; 
Rome: Biblical Institute, 1981), pp. 76-83, the story is essentially a ‘sea-rescue 
Story', and contains three theological elements which cohere with the rest of Jn 6 
(pp. 173-74): christology (Jesus is the life-giver), soteriology (Jesus rescues his 
disciples) and ecclesiology (the Twelve become possessors of eternal life). 

4. See Schnackenburg, II, pp. 10, 27-29, and Bultmann, pp. 215-16; against 
this, cf. Barrett, p. 281, who argues that èyó eip here is a ‘simple self- 
identification’. 

5. According to Borgen (‘Unity’, in Logos, pp. 21-22, and ‘Observations on 
the Midrashic Character of John 6’, in Logos, pp. 23-24) v. 31 provides the key 
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follows and particularly the comparison between Moses/manna and 
Jesus/living bread.’ In Judaism the idea of the manna was associated 
with the Torah, which is a secondary theme in the narrative.” 

(d) The quotation in v. 31 is from the Old Testament, but occurs 
nowhere in quite this form. The possibilities are: Exod. 16.15, 
Ps. 78.24, Neh. 9.15, Ps. 105.48 and Wis. 16.20, the most likely 
being a combination of the first two? 

(e) Jesus’ self-revelation in the ¿yó sim saying of v. 35 is the 
narrative and theological centre of the scene, and indeed of the entire 


OT text for the unity of the rest of the discourse (vv. 31-58), based on midrashic 
patterns of exegesis. In his view, vv. 32-48 draw out the meaning of the first part of 
the quotation (&ptov x tod odpavod ESaxev abtoig), while vv. 49-58 are 
midrashic expansion of the last word gayeiv. See also B.J. Malina, The Palestinian 
Manna Tradition (Leiden: Brill, 1968), pp. 105-106, and P. Borgen, 'Aspects of 
Debate on Expository Method and Form', in Logos, pp. 32-46. The problem with 
Borgen's view is that it does not set v. 31 within a broader narrative context. 

1. Borgen ( Observations, in Logos, pp. 24-28) suggests a pattern of negation 
and clarification in vv. 33-34, found in Palestinian midrash and Philo: 
où... QAX... (see the Hebrew formula: IRPI ow). 

2. On the link between manna and Torah, see Dodd, Interpretation, p. 336; 
Odeberg, Fourth Gospel, pp. 255-56; and P. Borgen, 'The Unique Vision of God 
in Jesus, the Son of Joseph. John 6,31-58', in Bread from Heaven: An Exegetical 
Study of the Concept of Manna in the the Gospel of John and the Writings of Philo 
(‘Relieff’, 9; Trondheim, Norway: Tapir Publishers, University of Trondheim, 
1965), pp. 147-57. See also Barrett, pp. 288-89, and Gürtner, John 6, pp. 17-18. 
E.D. Freed (Old Testament Quotations in the Gospel of John [Leiden: Brill, 1965], 
pp. 13-14) points to the correspondence between the Messiah and Moses, the first 
deliverer, in rabbinic thought, hence the necessity of the manna. Thus manna 
becomes a symbol of the new age; see Dodd, Interpretation, pp. 335-36; Haenchen, 
I, p. 291; and Brown, I, pp. 262, 265-66. 

3. So Schnackenburg, II, pp. 40-31; also Haenchen, I, pp. 290-91; Lindars, 
pp. 256-57; Brown, I, p. 26; and Barrett, p. 289. Freed (OT Quotations, p. 15) 
comments that the best explanation is 'that Jn had in mind Ex 16:4, 15 and Ps 78:24 
and probably was familiar with both the Heb. and Gr. texts'. Either he was quoting 
from memory or 'invented' the quotation for his own theological purposes. To the 
list of candidates he adds Deut. 8.3, 16, Num. 11.6-9, Josh. 5.12, Prov. 9.5 and 
2 Bar. 29.8 (p. 12). He also shows that a number of significant Johannine terms 
are present in Neh. 9.20 (LXX). See M.J. Menken, ‘The Provenance and Meaning 
of the Old Testament Quotations in John 6:31’, NovT 30 (1988), pp. 44-46, who 
regards the main influence as Ps. 78.24, with the evangelist adding the words Èx 
100 to obpavod in order to stress his theological concern with Jesus’ origins. 
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narrative. It arises out of the preceding verses, and the rest of scene 3 
elucidates it (see vv. 48, 51).! 

(f) The dialogue continues throughout the following verses, shaped 
by a distinctive narrative movement. Jesus expands the meaning of 
v. 35 (vv. 36-40, 43-51, 53-58) and the response of the crowd ‘Jews’ 
begins to change, as they become increasingly alienated from the 
revelation (vv. 41-42, 52). 

(g) The closing verses of the discourse are eucharistic (vv. 53-58),” 
belonging also in their narrative context where they continue the 
development of Jesus’ self-revelation. 


Scene 4: Final Response: Rejection/Faith (6.60-71) 
(a) The main purpose of scene 4 is to show people’s faith response to 
the revelation.? 

(b) Many now begin to turn away (vv. 60-66) 'scandalised' by 
Jesus' revelation. This refers to the dialogue of scene 3 which consists 
of one theme—ó Aóyoc (v. 60)—gradually unfolded.* 

(c) Jesus reveals more fully the meaning of cópS in the unusual 
construction of v. 62,° referring to himself in the role of Son of Man. 

(d) The departure of many in v. 66 confirms Jesus’ supernatural 
knowledge of the disciples' rejection (vv. 64-65). 


l. In Jn 6 Jesus is identified with the bread of life, unlike John 4.1-42 where he 
is the giver but not the content of the gift. This is because in 4.1-42, the gift is more 
closely linked with xveopao. than is the case in John 6 (although the theme of 
nveðua is not absent; see v. 63); see above, ch. 3, pp. 76-77. 

2. E.g. see Brown, I, pp. 285-91; Schnackenburg, II, p. 56; Barrett, pp. 297- 
99; Dodd, Interpretation, p. 338; and Hoskyns, pp. 298-299; against this, cf. 
Dunn, ‘John VI’, p. 335; Carson, pp. 276-80; and M.J.J. Menken, ‘John 6,51c- 
58: Eucharist or Christology?', Bib 74 (1993), pp. 1-26. Eucharistic ailusions are 
present in the reference to 'drinking the blood' (v. 53-56), in the formal, liturgical 
quality of the language and the echo of the words of institution from the Synoptics 
(Mk 14.22-25/pars.) and Paul (1 Cor. 11.23-26). See J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic 
Words of Jesus (London: SCM Press, 1966), pp. 198-201. See the discussion 
below, pp. 152-53. 

3. Bultmann (pp. 443-51) transposes these verses to follow 8.30-40. He points 
out (in that context) that they represent the moment of xpioic. 

4. Cf. Brown, I, p. 299, however, who sees this as referring to vv. 35-50 
rather than vv. 51-58. 

5. On the conditional clause and its missing apodosis, see Brown, I, p. 296; 
Schnackenburg, II, p. 71; also BDF §482. See below, p. 153. 
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(e) In the final part of the scene (vv. 67-71),! Simon Peter con- 
fesses his faith on behalf of the Twelve (vv. 68-69). Jesus affirms 
Peter's confession (v. 70) and reveals knowledge of his betrayer 
(vv. 70b-71). It is the first reference to Judas Iscariot in the Gospel. 


B. John 6 as Symbolic Narrative 


The purpose of this study is to show how John 6 operates as symbolic 
narrative. As we have already observed, the structure of John 6 is best 
understood as a full narrative rather than in categories of ‘sign’ and 
discourse. The narrative gives birth to the central symbolism as the 
movement is made from a materialistic to a symbolic understanding. 
The basic symbol is that of eating the bread of life/heaven. Once again 
we see how image and 'sign' reveal the characteristic pattern of 
metaphor and symbol, through the five Stages of the narrative. 


Scene 1: Feeding—Stages 1 to 3 (vv. 1-15) 

The importance of scene 1 lies in the establishing of the central 'sign' 
and image in the context of a Jewish feast, which represents Stage 1 of 
the narrative. That these will take on Johannine symbolic value is not 
yet apparent. Three aspects of the feeding, however, are crucial for 
the narrative that follows: first, Jesus himself feeds the crowd rather 
than his disciples (v. 11; cf. Mark 6.41/ pars., 8.6/par.); secondly, the 
food (bread) is given in extravagant abundance (v. 13); thirdly, in 
eating the miraculous food, the people are fully satisfied (v. 12a; see 
vv. 53-58). These details are an essential part of the establishing of 
the foundational 'sign' and image, the significance of which will be 
drawn out in the following two scenes. At the same time, the narrator 
sets the whole in the context of Passover (v. 4), also linked to the key 
symbolism of the narrative. 

The narrative is centred around the issue of faith. The two groups 
introduced in vv. 2-3 (the large crowd which follows Jesus on account 
of his onpeîa, and the disciples) make their appearance in close rela- 
tion to Jesus. The language which describes them is the language of 
faith and discipleship. The crowd follows Jesus (&xoAo0£o, a techni- 
cal term in the Gospels) in response to his ‘signs’; the disciples are 


1. Some identify this as a parallel with Caeserea Philippi in the Synoptics (Mk 
8.27-31/pars.); e.g. Brown, I, p. 301, and Barrett, p. 306. A closer parallel, how- 
ever, is Martha's confession at 11.27. See below, Chapter 7, pp. 204-206. 
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already grouped with Jesus (peté, v. 3). The physical posture of each 
group in relation to Jesus reinforces the point: the disciples are seated 
with him, awaiting the arrival of the crowd, while the crowd is 
moving towards Jesus (vv. 2-3). These clues indicate to the careful 
reader that the narrative is primarily concerned with faith.! 

Stage 2 begins with the testing of the disciples' faith (v. 6a). Jesus 
takes the initiative, as in previous narratives,? by presenting Philip 
with the problem of food to feed the approaching crowd. Once again 
we find Jesus engaged in mission, setting out to do the work of God by 
offering eternal life (see 5.21, 26). In spite of the disciples’ experience 
at 4.31-42,3 however, Philip does not comprehend the significance of 
Jesus’ challenge: diaxoctwv Snvapiov Gptot odK &pxobotv orto 
iva Éxactoc Bpaxd [ti] A&m (v. 7). He fails to understand the 
crowd's pursuit of Jesus (&xoAo00&1...a0tà ÓxAoc nohúç, v. 2; 
ROAdS ÓxAoc Epxetar npóc adtdv, v. 5) and Jesus’ concern to feed 
them in symbolic terms. The hunger of which Jesus speaks in v. 5b 
refers to a deeper level of reality than the material. Similarly the 
interrogative róOev can be answered only in the symbolic terms of 6 
KxataPaivev. This, however, will only be disclosed later in the nar- 
rative. 

Andrew's response (vv. 8-9), like Philip's (v. 7), is an example of 
a misunderstanding. He too is thinking on a materialistic level. Jesus' 
challenge, therefore, finds the faith of oi pa@ntai adtod (as repre- 
sented in Philip and Andrew) inadequate when tested. As at 4.31-34, 
they do not perceive the metaphorical and symbolic significance of 
food: ‘Their response is off the mark because they have not discerned 
what is true but does not appear so about Jesus: namely that Jesus’ 
words are food (6.63) and that what appears to be food is not'.* At the 


1. On this basis, L. Th. Witkamp (‘Some Specific Johannine Features in John 
6.1-21' JSNT 40 [1990], pp. 47-51) argues that vv. 1-15 are to be read as Johannine 
catechesis. 

2. See Jesus’ initiative in previous symbolic narratives: his introducing of the 
image of birth at 3.3, his request for a drink from the Samaritan woman at 4.7, and 
his challenging question to the sick man at the Pool at 5.6. 

3. See the overtones of Jesus' conversation with the disciples at 4.31-38, 
esp. in the verbs émaipw and Becdouat (4.35 and 6.5). The disciples in John 6 are 
unable to raise their eyes and perceive, in the crowd, the fields ripe for harvest. This 
allusion gives a missionary focus to John 6. Both are concerned with food as a 
symbol of life, though in different ways. 

4. Phillips, ‘“This is a Hard Saying"', p. 48. 
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end of the narrative, the faith of these disciples is again tested (uh xoi 
dpeic OéAete onáyew, v. 67) and a different response evoked in the 
response of Simon Peter (vv. 68-69). 

While Stage 2 encompasses the misunderstanding of the disciples, 
Stage 3 begins with the crowd’s response to the feeding. Here we see 
the beginnings of an understanding as the people struggle to compre- 
hend its significance. The struggle focuses initially on the identity of 
Jesus, where the crowd shows a rudimentary christological under- 
standing (vv. 14-15). Jesus is affirmed as &An0Gc 6 xpoentys 6 
Epxdpevos cig tov xóopov (v. 14), a title which is similar to that 
used by the Samaritan woman as her faith matures (4.19). Both mis- 
understanding and understanding are present here. The title ‘prophet’ 
does not represent a full Johannine understanding, but is partial; much 
more is required for the crowd to reach understanding. However, the 
notion of 6 mpogntns implies a reference to Moses identified in 
Judaism with the eschatological prophet (see Deut. 18.15, 18-19). To 
see Jesus merely as a second Moses is a misunderstanding, but never- 
theless opens the way for a deeper perspective. Already we know the 
importance of Moses’ role in pointing symbolically to Jesus (John 
5.45-47). 

The same juxtaposition of understanding and misunderstanding 
characteristic of Stage 3 is present in v. 15. The desire of the crowd 
to make Jesus king involves insight as well as obvious misunder- 
standing. The Fourth Gospel, in a number of places, portrays Jesus in 
kingly terms (see especially 18.33-37; 19.2-5, 14-15, 19-22). In 
particular, the Good Shepherd discourse (10.1-18) provides an 
important parallel to v. 15. There Jesus is the Shepherd-King who 
gives life to the sheep by providing them with food and shelter 
(eiceAedcetar Kai £&eAeboexot Kai vont ebpficet...&yó T1AO0v 
iva Qoiv Éxociv xoi meptcodv Exmorv, 10.9-10; see also kåyò 
Sido adtoitg Gov aidviov, 10.28). Behind this passage is the 
notion of the monarch’s responsibility for feeding the people 
(including in the Ancient Near East the fertility of the land; see Pss. 
72.6, 16; 144.13). In terms of this background, Jesus’ feeding of the 
people is rightly interpreted as a kingly act. 

More obvious, however, is the misunderstanding. While recognising 
Jesus as king, the crowd fails to perceive that it is a kingship ob«...€« 
tod} Kdopov tovtov (see 18.36). It is not a monarchy in the normal 
way of things. Indeed, at a number of points, it is radically different 
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from the world’s understanding and experience of monarchical rule. 
It is not concerned with physical sustenance in itself. Furthermore the 
verb &práčo suggests a decision made by force which completely 
bypasses the wishes and self-understanding of Jesus.! The kingship of 
Jesus is of a different quality from that of the world: it does not 
require forceful human intervention, nor indeed violence of any kind, 
to establish it (see 18.36b). Thus while the crowd struggles to name 
Jesus and acclaim him, the understanding they evince at this stage is a 
materialistic one.? The inadequacy of their understanding is confirmed 
by Jesus' withdrawal (v. 15b). 


Scene 2: On the Water—Stage 3 cont. (vv. 16-21) 

The awkward positioning of scene 2 makes it difficult, but not 
impossible, to detect its literary and theological function within the 
narrative. Partly its importance lies in the use of Passover motifs in 
relation to Jesus (see v. 4). This Passover imagery lies dormant in 
scene 1 and is unveiled in scene 2 as part of the symbolism of the nar- 
rative. Jesus' walking on the water (v. 19) and the menace of the sea 
(v. 18) recall the major events of the Exodus, which are synonymous 
with salvation in the Hebrew Scriptures. In particular, Jesus' control 
over the sea and the journey of the disciples in the boat parallel the 
divine control over the Reed Sea which liberated the children of Israel 
from oppression and slavery (Exod. 14). The Passover allusions also 
point forward to the discussion of the manna in scene 3 (see v. 31) 
where the imagery is further enlarged. 

As part of the symbolic narrative, the scene also relates to the faith 
of the disciples. Jesus' epiphany on the water (v. 19), his words of 
revelation and reassurance (éyo gim, wh qopeioOe, v. 20) and the 
safe landing of the boat (v. 21), are all directed towards developing 
the faith and understanding of the disciples. Just as the crowd in the 
first scene begins to understand something of Jesus' identity (vv. 14- 
15), so now Jesus offers his disciples insight into his identity and 


1. So Calvin, pp. 148-49. 

2. According to W.A. Meeks, ‘Moses as God and King’, in J. Neusner (ed.), 
Religions in Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 1967), pp. 354-371, and Prophet-King, 
pp. 176-257, there is an allusion to Moses in v. 15; in Jewish tradition (‘Moses’, 
p. 371) he was seen ‘both as revealer (prophet) and as vice-regent (king)’. This is 
also a misunderstanding (Meeks, Prophet-King, pp. 318-19). See Menken, 'OT 
Quotation', pp. 49-50, 52-53. 
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mission. This too is part of the process of Stage 3. The disciples’ 
initial response—xai égoBnOnoav (v. 19b)—shows a characteristic 
lack of understanding. They fail to see in the one who crosses the 
water the life-giving and saving presence of God. With the disclosure 
of his identity in v. 20, however, they are at once anxious to welcome 
him into the boat (v. 21a). This suggests a deepening level of under- 
standing as their fear is overcome. Nevertheless, for the time being, 
their story is held over while the focus moves to the unruly crowd 
which now begins urgently to seek Jesus. 


Scene 3: Dialogue with Crowd/‘Jews’—Stage 3 (vv. 22-59) 

The third scene of the narrative represents the further development of 
Stage 3, already begun in vv. 14-15 and continued in the epiphany 
scene of vv. 16-20. The inordinate length of scene 3 is due to the 
change of direction in the response of the crowd. While at first they 
respond positively and are genuinely receptive to the revelation, the 
direction changes and they begin to react in an increasingly hostile 
fashion. Nevertheless, through both positive and negative responses, 
the symbolism of the central image and 'sign' emerges, as Jesus 
gradually unfolds the meaning in a series of clarifying statements.! 
This happens within the context of dialogue. 

The crowd's desire to seek Jesus in vv. 22-25 is a sign of under- 
standing on their part, since 'seeking' is used elsewhere in the Gospel 
of embryonic discipleship (see 1.38 and Jesus’ question: ti Cnteite;). 
Yet when they reach Capernaum, their initial question to Jesus is an 
inept one: xóte ðe yéyovac; (v. 25). They barely know what it is 
they want or why they want it so urgently. In the dialogue that fol- 
lows, Jesus attempts to reveal the true significance of their need, just 
as he has done with the Samaritan woman (4.10, 13-14, 17b-18). In 
v. 26 Jesus responds not to their question, but rather to their seeking 
of him, challenging them to a deeper understanding. From this point 
on, as the crowd struggles to understand, we as readers come to see 
more and more clearly the basic issue which is at stake in the 
narrative. It is a case of two diametrically opposed interpretations of 
the feeding: a materialistic and a symbolic one. 

In v. 26 Bp&cig is used synonymously with &ptoc, although it is 
the image of ‘work’ which dominates, arising out of the crowd’s 


1. See Talbert, p. 134, who sees the point of the dialogue at vv. 25-59 as 
clarifying the misunderstanding of the 'sign'. 
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efforts in pursuing Jesus (Epy&Ceo8e...thv Bp@oiv). One may 
labour, says Jesus, for two types of food: thv Bpdow thy 
&noAXvopévnv (perishable food which sustains physical life) or tiv 
Bpdow tijv pévovoav eic Gotyv aidviov (imperishable food which 
gives and sustains eternal life). The two different interpretations of 
‘work’ and ‘food’ parallel the two levels of meaning which are inher- 
ent in metaphor: the literal meaning, which is absurd, and the second 
level meaning, which emerges with the breakdown of the literal. In 
uttering the metaphor of v. 27, épyáGeo0e ph thy Bpóoiv tiv 
&noAAvuévmv GAAG thv Bpóoiv thy uévovucav eis Goañv aidviov, 
it is inconceivable that Jesus is forbidding people to work for a living. 
It would mean that they ought not to eat (see 4.31-34). Perceiving the 
absurdity of a literal understanding, the people then struggle to find a 
second level (metaphorical) meaning. Here Jesus is testing the gen- 
uineness of their quest for him. 

The crowd’s response in v. 28 suggests that they are moving closer 
to the symbolic reality to which the feeding points. Their question, 
like the Samaritan woman’s comment at 4.20, is a theological one, 
indicating that their understanding has developed in a positive way. At 
the same time, the question still reveals misunderstanding, as Jesus’ 
answer in v. 29 indicates. While they speak of doing the works of 
God (xà %pya), Jesus is speaking of the one work (tò Épyov) of 
believing in him as the one sent by the Father.! Here again Jesus 
clarifies the metaphor of v. 27 and assists the crowd in understanding 
the metaphorical significance of tò Épyov tod Beoñ (v. 29). 

The response of the crowd in v. 30 is unexpected, though in its own 
terms comprehensible. At one level their request for a ‘sign’ is 
absurd, given the ‘sign’ of the feeding which they have just witnessed. 
The narrator exposes the inadequate nature of the crowd’s under- 
standing: for them, the feeding is no more than a simple miracle, not a 
true Johannine 'sign'.? In other words, they have still a long way to go 
in order to recognise the symbolism at the heart of the feeding. 


1. Against this, cf. U.C. von Wahlde, ‘Faith and Works in John vi 28-29: 
Exegesis or Eisegesis?’, NovT 22 (1980), pp. 304-15, who argues that there is no 
significance in the change from plural to singular. 

2. U.C. von Wahlde (‘Literary Structure and Theological Argument in Three 
Discourses with the Jews in the Fourth Gospel’, JBL 103 [1984], pp. 577-78) 
regards v. 30 as a literary device to illustrate the blindness of the ‘Jews’ (see also 
8.25 and 10.24). 
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Nevertheless, by seizing on the word épy&Gopar and demanding that 
Jesus perform a ‘work’ which will enable them to believe, they are 
asking for ‘tokens of his legitimacy'.! In their concern with Jesus’ 
identity, which in one sense is rightly focused, they indicate an open- 
ness to the widening possibilities of faith. 

The next verse is an important one for the narrative that follows 
(v. 31). The Old Testament quotation (&ptov £x tod odpavod 
ÉOcK£v adtoic payesiv) brings to the fore the Passover and Exodus 
typology of vv. 4 and 16-21, and represents a maturing of the 
people's understanding. In their struggle to understand, they appeal 
quite properly to their own religious traditions. They set the feeding 
and the bread within the interpretative framework of the manna in the 
desert and see Jesus in relation to Moses as the giver of miraculous 
bread. As the Samaritan woman draws on the ancestral figure of 
Jacob, giver of abundant water (4.12), so here the crowd introduces 
the figure of Moses, giver of daily manna in the desert (see also 
vv. 14-15). With this leap in understanding on their part, we sense as 
readers that we are nearing the climax of the narrative. We have the 
expectation that, when Jesus discloses the full truth, all obstacles to 
understanding will be overcome. 


Jesus Reveals Himself as Bread from Heaven. Despite the expectation, 
misunderstanding still remains in the people's perception of the 
feeding.? Indeed the disappointing direction that the dialogue is about 
to take is already signalled in v. 31 where the crowd identify 
themselves with their desert ancestors (oi natépec huv). This 
identification will be ironically reinforced later in the narrative 
(vv. 49, 58). Borgen has argued here that vv. 32-33 clarify the mis- 
understanding of v. 31 in three ways. First, God is the giver of heav- 
enly bread and not Moses (ob Moofig...&AXAX' ó nathp pov, v. 32). 
Secondly, the giving is an action of the present rather than the past 


1. Odeberg (Fourth Gospel, p. 256) comments that the ‘sign’ which the crowd 
has in mind is a token of authority belonging to the last saviour, just as the manna 
was of the first saviour, Moses. 

2. For Phillips (' "This is a Hard Saying", p. 41) the essential irony lies in the 
fact that ‘the crowd does not realize it but by the time the discursive exchange is 
complete Jesus will have given them bread precisely in and through his interpretation 
of the Scripture’ . In Phillips’ view, this is the very ‘sign’ which the crowd seeks and 
yet fails to find. 
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(818a, v. 32 as against the aorist Z5mKev, v. 31). Thirdly, the 
recipients are defined broadly as tô xdopq (v. 33) rather than the 
narrower focus of oi natépec hua@v.' Borgen’s analysis is helpful, 
but also tends to obscure the main issue of these verses. Jesus’ point in 
vv. 32-33 is that tov &ptov x tod obpavod is not to be identified in 
literal way with tò pávvo. Jesus’ main point is not that God, as 
against Moses, was the true giver of the manna, but that the manna is 
not the true ‘bread from heaven’ (tov &AnOwóv, v. 32) at all. Bread 
from heaven is a present reality not an event in the past and is 
revealed in Jesus through the unfolding of the narrative. What the 
evangelist is doing, in other words, is defining more and more closely 
the meaning of 6 kataBaivev £x tod obpavod (v. 33). No parallel 
claim can be made of the manna, which, unlike the true bread, cannot 
give eternal life (Gov, v. 33). Only 6 xaxoflatvov can offer that 
divine, heavenly food.? 

The phrase ó xatoBatvev in v. 33 is an example of Johannine 
ambiguity, which can be interpreted in a materialistic or symbolic 
way (see &v@Oev in John 3 and tæp Cav in 4.1-42). For the crowd, 
it refers to the manna (masculine singular participle, agreeing with the 
noun &ptoc) and is thus interpreted in a materialistic way. On another 
level, however, as v. 35 shows, it refers to the person of Jesus, the 
descending Son of Man? In the ambiguity of the phrase, we see the 
importance of christology for a true understanding of both 'sign' and 
image. To understand aright is to understand who Jesus is. In theolog- 
ical terms, what the evangelist does is to relocate 6 kataPaivev and 
Èx tod odpavod away from the manna to Jesus himself. The manna, 
like the feeding, now becomes a symbol for Jesus himself. It is not an 
end in itself but rather a pointer to Jesus. Apart from him and the gift 
of life he offers, the manna has no independent significance. 

Once again the parallels with the story of the Samaritan woman are 
striking.’ It is the same struggle between the material and the spiritual 
or symbolic. When the woman reaches the point of asking Jesus for 
the water he offers (4.15), she has progressed in understanding but is 


1. So Borgen, ‘Observations’, pp. 24-25. 

2. See Dodd, Interpretation, pp. 335-36, who points out that ‘the manna, 
though miraculous, does not belong to that order of existence' which is characterised 
by zveopo Kai &AnOeu. 

3. See Barrett, pp. 290-91; against this, cf. Schnackenburg, II, p. 42. 

4. So Brown, I, pp. 266-67, and Bultmann, pp. 213-33. 
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still caught in a materialistic outlook. Similarly in John 6, the crowd 
now asks Jesus for the bread from heaven (v. 34): kúpe, n&vtote 
dd¢ Hiv tov &ptov todtov (see xópte, 6óc por todto tò vop, tva 
pn Siw pndé Siépyopoar èváðe åvtheiv, 4.15). The parallel 
between the two requests warns the reader that all is not as it seems. 
The crowd, for all the advances in understanding, still remains on a 
materialistic level. 

While vv. 31-34 are intended to clarify the misunderstanding and 
reveal the true meaning of the feeding, they are also polemical. The 
idea of 6 G&ptog £x tod Odpavod is, in a sense, stripped of its Mosaic 
associations and given a radically new context in relation to Jesus.! It 
is Jesus, not the manna of Moses’ providing, which is ¿k tod 
ovpavod. This reflects an important dimension of John's symbolic 
narratives, that a religious interpretation is not enough. It may be co- 
opted either way: to reinforce a materialistic interpretation or to serve 
a Johannine symbolic perspective. When, for example, the Torah is 
interpreted in an absolute sense, that is, without christological signifi- 
cation, it becomes the support of a materialistic worldview. Only 
when interpreted christologically does it become a window to God and 
find its true meaning. 

The crowd's request in v. 34 enables Jesus to respond with the cen- 
tral metaphorical utterance of the narrative. It is to this that the pre- 
ceding verses have been leading. The où Moofic of v. 32 and 6 
KataPaivev of v. 33 now resolve themselves into the one christo- 
logical moment of revelation: £yó eip ó &ptog tig Gofic (v. 35). In 
presenting Jesus as not only the giver but also the gift itself, the 
narrative unveils the symbolic meaning of both 'sign' and image. The 
two parts of the verse parallel the two core elements of the narrative: 
the image of bread (£y& eim ó & toc tç Gofjc) and the ‘sign’ of the 
feeding (6 &pxóuevog mpoc pé où p newóon). Together they 
illustrate the close relationship between christology and faith, revela- 
tion and response. In both parts of the verse the metaphor is present. 
In literal terms, Jesus is not bread to satisfy the physical hunger of 
those who approach him, any more than he gives drink to quench 
physical thirst. The absurdity of the literal level invites the crowd to 


1. So Meeks, Prophet-King, p. 319, who argues that Moses is stripped of his 
functions and becomes a witness like John the Baptist. Menken (*OT Quotation', 
pp. 48-53) shows that, in Jewish circles which developed a Moses piety, Moses 
tended to be deified and given a mediatorial role. 
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seek another meaning. Jesus fulfills the longing for life in a deeper 
sense. Those who come to him are offered the gift of Cat aidvioc 
(see v. 40) which alone can satisfy spiritual need.! Verse 35 is thus 
the theological centre of the narrative. 

At the same time, v. 35 is also the literary centre of the narrative: 
it is the turning-point of the plot. In v. 36 Jesus reveals his super- 
natural knowledge of the response the crowd will make in v. 41. 
Already he knows they will reject the invitation of v. 35b, even 
though, ironically, it is the maturing of their understanding which has 
elicited his self-disclosure in the ‘I am’ saying. After v. 35, the direc- 
tion tragically alters and the narrative begins to move towards final 
rejection. In literary terms, it is the watershed of the narrative, just as 
it theologically encapsulates the central meaning. The two aspects 
epitomise once again the Johannine sense of unity between form and 
meaning. 

Verses 37-40 are an expansion and elucidation of the invitation of 
v. 35b. They provide reassurance for those who come to Jesus 
(vv. 37-38) and emphasise that the gift offered is eternal life (vv. 39- 
40). As ó katoBaivev (see xavaéfnko, v. 38), Jesus comes down 
from heaven in order to carry out the Father's will. These verses also 
testify to the mystery of divine election which is an important sub- 
theme of the narrative. Although the invitation is open to all (v. 37), 
those who do come are chosen by God and will receive eternal life in 
both present and future.? This acts as a commentary on the narrative, 
and in particular on the way in which the crowd has changed 
direction. The mysterious union of human and divine choice will be 
enacted definitively in the final scene of the narrative when many 
leave and only the few remain (see vv. 65, 70a). 


Misunderstanding of the 'Jews'. As is made clear in v. 41, Jesus' 
foreknowledge is right (v. 36). The people have refused to move 


1. So Bultmann, p. 222. The second part of v. 35 provides a parallel with the 
narrative of the Samaritan woman: at 4.14 Jesus tells her öç 8’ öv nin...0b wh 
iyos eic tov aidva. 

2. See R. Kysar, ‘Pursuing the Paradoxes of Johannine Thought: Conceptual 
Tensions in John 6: A Redaction-Critical Proposal’, in D.E. Groh and R. Jewett 
(ed.), The Living Text. Essays in Honor of E.W. Saunders (Lanham, MD: 
University Press of America, 1985), pp. 189-206, who argues that the themes of 
responsibility and eschatology here are illustrative of John’s paradoxical theology. 
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beyond a materialistic level, and now begin to ‘murmur’ against his 
self-revelation. That the tide has turned and the crowd begun to reject 
the symbolism of the narrative, is emphasised in the use of 
yoyy0Gw. In this or cognate form, the verb is used in the giving of the 
manna at Exodus 16 (LXX) where it describes the rebellion of the 
children of Israel against God (see especially Exod. 16.2-3, 7-9, 12).! 
The 'muttering' of the crowd signifies a step backward in under- 
standing and they are designated oi ’Iovdaior for the first time in 
John 6. Their response indicates a continuity with the desert ancestors 
(v. 31), who also refused to believe.? From now on, though the 
dialogue continues within Stage 3, it does so in an increasingly hostile 
fashion. The people become more deeply alienated in their under- 
standing, as the symbolism of the narrative unfolds. As with John 5, 
we see here how an increasing alienation can operate paradoxically in 
the narrative to disclose the symbolic meaning. 

What is significant here, from a theological as well as narrative 
point of view, is the basis of the crowd's objection to Jesus as 6 &ptoc 
ó kataßàç k tod odpavod (v. 41)? In v. 42 the difficulty of the 
‘Jews’ in believing is that they know Jesus’ parents; they know, in 
other words, his human origins. The evangelist seems to regard Jesus' 
conception and birth as perfectly normal. At the same time, paradoxi- 
cally, he is also 6 KataBdc.* The allusion to the incarnation is pre- 
cisely the point at issue for oi "Iovdaitot. It is this that they cannot 
accept. Ás we have seen, the inability to perceive the symbolic signifi- 
cance of the basic ‘sign’ or image ties in closely with the inability to 
perceive Jesus as the symbol of God. Jesus' ordinary physical origins 
(od hpeic otóopev tov natépo xoi thy wntépa, v. 42) present an 
obstacle to the ‘Jews’, who cannot see how he can be also ex tod 
odpavod. For them his earthly and heavenly origins are 


1. On this, see K.H. Rengstorf, ‘yoyybCw’, TDNT, I, pp. 728-37. 

2. So Rengstorf, ‘yoyydGw’, pp. 734-35. 

3. The first quotation in v. 41 of Jesus’ yó eipı statement is not strictly 
accurate, since Jesus at no point says exactly these words. The evangelist aims, 
however, to reproduce the inner meaning of the quotation and to develop it within a 
new narrative context. The quotation in v. 41 captures the theme of the preceding 
section while restating more succinctly the £yó eim of v. 35. 

4. Haenchen (I, p. 292) argues that the virginal conception is not part of 
Johannine belief: ‘[John] assumes. . . that Jesus as true man had an earthly father and 
mother; he further assumes that this does not deny that he came from God.’ 
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incompatible. Yet the human parentage of Jesus points symbolically to 
Jesus’ heavenly origins, just as the bread of the feeding points 
symbolically to Jesus as 6 &ptog 6 KataPdc. This is the major 
obstacle for the ‘Jews’ and the central challenge to their faith. 


The Revelation Intensifies. The language of vv. 43-46 is plainer than 
that of the preceding verses, but it is also more forceful and uncom- 
promising. Although the ‘Jews’ are now moving increasingly towards 
rejection of Jesus, their objections invite further clarification. No 
attempt is made to argue how Jesus can be the child of human parents 
and also the incarnate Word. Instead, the evangelist asserts that Jesus 
alone has direct access to God. He alone is the divine Logos who lives 
in unmediated intimacy with God (v. 46). Only he communicates 
God’s life to those who believe. The test of the genuineness of one’s 
relationship with God, therefore, lies entirely in one’s response to 
Jesus (vv. 44, 47). This is the point of v. 45 in which the invitation to 
faith is addressed to the crowd. Using similar terms to v. 35 (6 
epyomevoc/epyetar mpóc pé), the evangelist asserts that to be 
‘taught of God’ and to be a hearer of God’s word means not a literal 
adherence to the Torah,' but an acceptance of the invitation of Jesus— 
Sophia as the pathway to life.” 

In vv. 47-51, Jesus returns to the core symbolism of the narrative 
in order to clarify it? The double repetition of the yó eig declara- 
tion of v. 35 in vv. 48 and 51 is once again in two parts: first, Jesus 
as ó &ptoc thc Gofjc and secondly, what it means for human beings to 
*feed' on Jesus (vv. 50, 51b). In these verses, the notion of feeding is 
set over against the manna (vv. 49-50) in more explicit language than 
at vv. 32-33. The bread of Jesus (in both objective and subjective 
senses of the genitive) is life-giving and therefore superior to the 


1. Borgen ('Unique Vision', pp. 150-52) argues that vv. 41-48 have overtones 
of the Sinaitic revelation, as well as Sophia: ‘the bread from heaven has been given 
the life-giving functions of Torah and wisdom. The presence of the bread is pictured 
with features from the theophany at Sinai and the invitation to eat and drink extended 
by wisdom' (p. 157). 

2. Odeberg (Fourth Gospel, p. 258) regards the notion of being ‘taught by 
God' as parallel to being *born of God'. On Sophia as teacher, see Scott, Sophia, 
pp. 152-57. 

3. Phillips (^ "This is a Hard Saying", p. 50) points out that the three éy@ eip 
sayings become 'increasingly more specific" throughout the narrative. 
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manna which was powerless in the face of death.’ Here again we find 
the comparison between the manna, which had no ability to give life 
beyond the physical and no power over death, and Jesus, who has 
come down £x tod odpavod in the truest sense and is thus able to 
give eternal life.’ 

Verse 51 develops further the symbolic meaning of bread from 
heaven. The theme of Jesus as the giver of the bread is stressed, 
reminding the ‘Jews’ of the ‘sign’ in which Jesus alone gave miracu- 
lous bread to the people (v. 11; also v. 27)? Whereas in v. 35 Jesus 
has revealed himself to be the bread of life, v. 51 clarifies this by 
explicit reference to the flesh (cá&pE) of Jesus. That the coming of 6 
xatapaítvov refers to the incarnation has already been made clear 
through the dialogue. Verse 51, however, takes this further. It intro- 
duces reference to the death of Jesus, emphasised in the prepositional 
phrase drip tfjg tod kócuov Cwfic, which is stronger and more 
specific than the vague dative of v. 33 (tô Kdopm). This is a word- 
play on the verb 5i5mpt: the one who gives himself over to flesh in 
the incarnation (v. 35; 1.14) is now also the one to give his flesh over 
to death.* 

In this sense, v. 51 represents an important step forward in the elu- 
cidation of the symbolism. Again it takes place in the context of Stage 
3. Jesus has spoken throughout of the life that he gives as the true 
bread from heaven (vv. 27, 33, 35, 39-40, 44, 47-48, 50-51). The 
references to eternal life are particularly prominent in vv. 47-50, 


1. Verse 49 raises a problem: if the ancestors in the desert died, and if believers 
in the Johannine community who possess eternal life are also subject to death, in 
what sense are we to understand ‘death’ in this context? The reference to the death of 
the ancestors refers to the desert generation who, on account of their rebellion, were 
condemned to die in the desert without ever entering the Promised Land (Num. 11). 
With this background in mind, we need to understand ‘death’ in v. 49 as a reference 
to the judgment of God upon those who, in their murmuring, have rejected God's 
life-giving gift. 

2. So Malina, Manna Tradition, p. 105; the contrast is between the manna as 
food of death and Jesus as bread of life. 

3. Earlier in the narrative it is God who is said to be the giver of the bread 
(vv. 32-33). There is no inconsistency here, however, since the unity of will and 
purpose between Jesus and the Father is stressed throughout the narrative (vv. 37- 
40, 44-46). 

4. Lindars (pp. 267, 268, 273) points out that passion and incarnation belong 
together here. 
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where the life that Jesus gives contrasts with the death of the desert 
ancestors who ate the manna. What is added in v. 51c is one of the 
central paradoxes of the Fourth Gospel: the life which Jesus gives 
comes only through his death (see 12.24, 19.34).! Throughout the 
narrative of John 6, the symbolism has pointed to Jesus as the giver of 
life. Now, in order to clarify the meaning of this symbolism, the nar- 
rator discloses that Go) aicdviog is given only at the cost of life. Life 
is given through death.? 

Jesus' self-revelation in v. 51 produces a negative reaction in the 
‘Jews’ who now begin to quarrel among themselves (£u&yovto npóg 
GAANAOVG, v. 52). They are shocked by the way in which Jesus has 
made the link between the gift of bread and the giving of his có p&. 
Once again their objection serves an important function in the narra- 
tive. On the one hand it represents a further distancing of the people 
from the gift that Jesus offers. While the narrative is still within Stage 
3, the hostility of the ‘Jews’ is escalating.? This is seen in their dis- 
agreement among themselves and in the misunderstanding of v. 52 
which requires further elucidation: n> 60vatot oðtoç Huiv Sodvat 
tiv o&pxo. [adt0d] payeiv;4 Again Jesus’ opponents assume a literal 
interpretation of his utterance. On the other hand the question of 
v. 52 advances the dialogue and allows the symbolic meaning to 
emerge. It makes more explicit Jesus’ utterance of v. 51c and relates 
it to the meaning of ‘eating my flesh’. Although made in an 
increasingly hostile context, the question is addressed by Jesus in 
v. 53 in a serious and purposeful way. 

Jesus' reply in vv. 53-58 seems calculated at first to escalate the 
hostility. Nevertheless, the intention is to challenge the crowd to a 
symbolic understanding of ‘eating the flesh’ of Jesus. This happens, 
not through explanatory paraphrase as we might expect, but rather 


1. This is the central theme of the Raising of Lazarus (11.1-12.11). 

2. On this see B. Lindars, ‘Word and Sacrament in the Fourth Gospel’, SJT 29 
(1976), pp. 59-60. J.A. Grassi (‘Eating Jesus’ flesh and Drinking his Blood: The 
Centrality and Meaning of John 6.51-58’, BTB 17 [1987], pp. 26-29) sees vv. 51- 
58 and the reference to Jesus’ death as creating ‘a passover atmosphere’ (p. 29). 

3. This is emphasised by the verb páyopar which is stronger than yoyybCw at 
v. 44. 

4. Rensberger (Overcoming the World, p. 77) points to parallels between the 
response of the ‘Jews’, in v. 52 and Nicodemus’ question at 3.4. In both cases, 
Jesus’ response is similar: an &uńv saying is following by &&v un (3.5, 6.53). 
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through an intensifying of the metaphorical language of v. 51c. What 
now becomes clear is that the idea of feeding on Jesus the bread of 
life, who gives life through his death, is an uncompromising demand 
for all who desire to possess life èv Eavtotc (v. 53). Here at the end 
of Stage 3 of the narrative, in which ‘the Feeder becomes the Food’,! 
the polemic again surfaces: Jesus, not Moses, is the one who gives life. 
Verse 53 underlines the demanding, yet intimate nature of the invita- 
tion to faith by the use of the title ‘Son of Man’ with its connotations 
of revelation and judgment (see 5.27). 

Verse 53 forms the nucleus of the metaphor, paralleling Jesus' 
metaphorical utterance to Nicodemus at 3.3, 5. It makes no sense on 
the literal level: cannibalism is as absurd a notion as that of an adult 
experiencing physical birth. Jesus' words in the verses that follow 
facilitate a second level understanding. While v. 54 appears merely to 
restate v. 53 in positive terms, it also clarifies the meaning of Gef. It 
is not physical life to which Jesus is referring but rather Go aióvtoc, 
present as a reality now and also a future promise (avaotiow 
abtév). The unfolding of the metaphor continues in the verses that 
follow. The description of Bp@o1c and nóoig as &XAnÜOfic points the 
reader away from the literal sense of these terms to the Johannine 
understanding of truth (see 1.17, 8.32, 18.37). It is not literal food 
and drink which Jesus offers through the gift of his o&p&, but rather 
true food and drink; nourishment, in other words, which has its 
origins ‘from above’ and communicates the divine life. 

Verses 57-58 continue to expand the metaphor. Now it becomes 
clear that to ‘eat the flesh’ and ‘drink the blood’ is an image of the 
union which takes place between believers and Jesus: ‘just as the 
believer is continually drawn upwards in the Son as comprising in 
himself the whole Divine reality, so the believer simultaneously may 
be said continually to draw the Son into himself, to absorb the Divine 
life’.? The verb névo is used throughout the Gospel of the intimate 
relationship between Jesus and the believing community. This life is 
no less than the divine life shared between the Father and the Son 
(v. 57; see 15.4-7, 9-10). Thus gayeiv is an image of relationship 
with God through Jesus, in which God nourishes the life of believers 
and the believing community. The explication of the metaphor in these 


1. Crossan, ‘“Itis Written"', p. 14. 
2. Odeberg, Fourth Gospel, pp. 259-60. 
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terms is a new and important dimension of the discourse as a whole.’ 
At this point, the narrative has disclosed the full symbolic meaning of 
the feeding (vv. 1-15). 


Eucharistic Overtones of vv. 53-58. Verses 53-58, as we have observed, 
contain strongly eucharistic language going beyond the metaphorical 
and reflecting the cultic life of the Johannine community. This dimen- 
sion serves an important function in the narrative. For the evangelist, 
the reference to the eucharist shows how the symbolism operates. The 
sacrament is a symbol disclosing Jesus as the true bread of heaven.’ It 
gives expression to the union of the believing community with God,’ a 
union which communicates life through the self-giving of Jesus, 
particularly, in this context, through his death. Though the primary 
focus of the verses is christological, the sacramental meaning is 
consonant with John's symbolic worldview and with the development 
of the narrative at this point.* The metaphorical discourse of Jesus in 


1. See Schnackenburg, II, p. 65: ‘it is not the eating and drinking itself which 
is important, but the personal union with Jesus which it brings about. The 
sacramental link becomes a personal union.’ 

2. Although Brown, I, p. 283 (following Hoskyns, pp. 298-99), suggests that 
the verb tpóryo gives greater emphasis to ‘the realism of the eucharistic flesh and 
blood', it is linguistically more probable that the participial form is being used in place 
of the root verb £081; see Barrett, p. 299; Lindars, pp. 268-69; Schnackenburg, II, 
p. 62; and Carson, p. 296; also Menken, ‘John 6,51c-58', p. 17. 

3. C. Cosgrove (‘The Place Where Jesus Is: Allusions to Baptism and the 
Eucharist in the Fourth Gospel’, NTS 35 [1989], p. 535) sees these verses as refer- 
ring to ‘the concrete fleshly existence of the community that bears the stigma and 
destiny of the Stranger from above’. 

4. Some have argued that the entire discourse has one basic meaning: whether 
sapiential in relation to faith (e.g. Dunn, ‘John VI’, p. 333; also Phillips, *"This a 
Hard Saying"', pp. 23-56; Thompson, Humanity, pp. 44-49; Bultmann, pp. 209- 
37, and Haenchen, I, p. 298), or eucharistic (e.g. V. Ruland, 'Sign and Sacrament: 
John's Bread of Life Discourse [Chapter 6]', Int 18 [1964], pp. 450-62, and 
G.H.C. MacGregor, ‘The Eucharist in the Fourth Gospel’, NTS 9 [1962-63], 
pp. 114-16). As with xvebdpo in 4.1-42, a good case can be made for either option. 
It is far more likely that the narrative is evocative of both revelation (Sophia) and the 
eucharist; e.g. see Brown, I, pp. 272, 290-91 (who suggests that the first part of the 
discourse is sapiential and the last part eucharistic [vv. 51-58]), Feuillet, ‘Principles 
Themes’, pp. 57-128, and Gartner, John 6, pp. 22-23. Talbert (pp. 138-39) sees a 
progression in thought from christology to eucharist; thus the eucharistic language is 
grounded in the incarnation. 
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vv. 53-58 is the linguistic expression of a symbol which has its roots 
in the life experience of believers.’ 


Scene 4: Response—Stages 4 to 5 (vv. 60-71) 

In the final scene, we reach the climax to which the narrative has been 
leading. Now the people who initially appeared to be on the way to 
discipleship choose knowingly the path of unbelief.? This represents 
Stage 4 of the narrative in which the leading characters reject the 
symbolic meaning (vv. 60-65). They are ‘scandalised’ (oxaviaAiCa, 
v. 61) because the feeding, unfolded through the discourse, has sum- 
moned them to a new kind of faith, a symbolic apprehension of Jesus 
as the source of life through his incarnation and death. Yet precisely 
because they cannot make the shift in consciousness from one level of 
perception to another, they reject Jesus and choose to cling to a mate- 
rialistic understanding of his message. Here the oxAnpds Adyos 
(v. 60) refers to the revelation of Jesus as the bread of life on whom 
people must feed in order to gain life? 

Jesus responds to the rejection of vv. 60-61 with a difficult saying 
which has given rise to a number of interpretations (v. 62). The most 
likely of these is that v. 62 refers to Jesus’ death/exaltation when the 
full revelation will occur (see v. 51).* Once again this points to Jesus 
as 6 && obpavod kataßégç (v. 58), which has been the central point 
of the narrative. For the evangelist, the full revelation/scandal of Jesus 
as 6 kataßáç is only seen when he will reveal himself, through the 
cross, to be also ò àvaaívov. Tied together in the closest possible 
way, therefore, is the revelation of incarnation (descent from heaven) 
and crucifixion/exaltation (ascent to heaven); v. 62, in line with 
vv. 51-58, points particularly to the latter. The oxAnpdc Adyoc is the 


1. See Rensberger, Overcoming the World, pp. 77-81. 

2. Bultmann, pp. 447-48; also Dodd, Interpretation, p. 344. 

3. Barrett (p. 303) points out that here oxAnpdc means ‘unacceptable’ not ‘hard 
to understand’. 

4. Bultmann (pp. 444-45) interprets the missing apodosis as intensifying the 
scandal, and Hoskyns, pp. 339-40, and Lightfoot, p. 169, as diminishing it. 
Schnackenburg (II, p. 71) rightly regards these as false alternatives; the saying is 
revelatory, but nevertheless, to the eyes of unbelief, it can increase the offence. See 
also Westcott, p. 109; Barrett, pp. 303-304; Lindars, pp. 272-73; Beasley-Murray, 
p. 96; and Marsh, pp. 309-10. Bernard (I, pp. 216-17) identifies only a reference 
to the ascension without implying the cross. Cf. Moloney, Son of Man, pp. 120- 
23, who argues that there is no reference here to the cross or the ascension. 
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reality of a divine origin and a divine destiny in the human person of 
Jesus. It is the full revelation of Jesus as the bread of life that is finally 
rejected in these verses. 


Meaning of oi paðntai adtod. In vv. 61 and 66 the narrative again 
changes terminology, this time referring to the central characters as 
oi pabyntai adtod. It is unclear whether this refers to the crowd/ 
‘Jews’ as a whole or simply to a group of disciples among them, 
including some who are among Jesus' inner group. We have already 
seen the crowd's early following of Jesus (vv. 24-26) as a sign of 
embryonic discipleship. Moreover, in v. 45 Jesus challenged the 
crowd precisely as disciples, those who aspire to be 8:5axtoi Ge0d 
and who wish to hear and learn from the Father (&xoóo, pavÂôávæ). 
Although after v. 35 their faith is on the wane, they have nonetheless 
stayed with Jesus throughout scene 3 and struggled in their own way 
to understand his message (Stage 3). In this context it may be noted 
that elsewhere in the Gospel people are called ‘disciples’ whose faith is 
partial and who finally reject Jesus (see 8.30-31a). 

Given the obvious link with oi ua8ntoi; adtod in scenes 1 and 2, 
it is possible that the term also includes a number of the inner group. 
If members of both groups are in mind (the crowd and Jesus' disci- 
ples), as is likely, vv. 60-66 represents on the one hand the response 
of the crowd/'Jews', and on the other hand includes some among the 
inner group of disciples who are associated with Jesus in scenes 1 and 
2. In other words, the narrator has allowed the two streams to flow 
together in the final section of the narrative. If this is plausible, it 
gives greater poignancy to vv. 66-67 where only a small minority is 
left. For the narrator, not only does the crowd reject Jesus, but also 
many of his intimate associates.! 

Verse 66 represents Stage 5 of the narrative where oA Aoi [£k] t&v 
uaðntâv adtod leave Jesus. The wording of the verse is emphatic in 
describing the departure of these disciples: &xfjAQov cic tà rico 
Kal ookéti pet’ adtOD nepienrátovv. While there is no actual state- 
ment of rejection here, it is implicit in the way the people surrender 
their discipleship and make a definitive break with Jesus. In negative 


1. Itis significant to note that, whereas the narrative begins with the crowd in 
the desert, in scene 3 it ends with them év ovvaywyii (v. 59). The geographical 
polarity emphasises the link with the Exodus generation, with whom the ‘Jews’ are 
identified. 
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terms, it is a statement of rejection in action. This takes the narrative 
beyond Stage 4 (vv. 60-65), where the rejection of Jesus was not yet 
confirmed in relation to discipleship. Here the final Stage of the nar- 
rative is reached for the crowd and for many of Jesus’ disciples. Their 
story is finally revealed as a tragic one. 


Meaning of v. 63: o&p§& and nvedpa. In this context, v. 63 poses 
particular problems for the narrative of John 6. It seems to contradict 
the way John uses the term o&p& elsewhere, especially in relation to 
vv. 51c-58.! How is it possible to speak of the necessity of eating the 
flesh of the Son of Man in one place (v. 53) and a few verses later 
assert the opposite (v. 63)? According to some, the contradiction is a 
real one.’ It takes us back to the contrast between o&p% and nveoja 
at 3.6, which also seems to contradict the eucharistic role of o&p& in 
vv. 52-58. Indeed it could be argued that the contrast is even sharper 
in vv. 53 and 63, so that tò xveducd £otw tò Goorotobv, fj odpë 
oùk pedet OddSEéV stands out awkwardly against v. 53: ¿àv Lh 
Q&ynte thy oápka tod viod tod &vÜpónou...o0x Éyete Catv £v 
éavtoic. While v. 53 asserts in uncompromising terms the necessity 
of o&p& for believing existence, v. 63 seems to assert, in equally 
uncompromising terms, its uselessness and dispensability. 

Nevertheless the juxtaposition of the two statements sets up a tensive 
dynamic within the narrative of John 6 which is of crucial importance 
for John's theology. As we discovered in 4.1-42 in relation to Jesus' 
thirst (4.7), o&p% as representing a closed, materialistic worldview 
has no significance since it is by definition closed against the transcen- 
dent? In this sense it comes closer to the way John often uses the term 
xócpoc (see, for example, 1.10, 15.18-19, 17.9). The contrast here is 
not a dualistic one of flesh against spirit, as Borgen rightly points out: 


There is no dualism between the two spheres as such, but rather a sharp 
distinction. Rightly understood, the external sphere of man as flesh points 


1. Fora helpful discussion of this, see C.K. Barrett, ‘““The Flesh of the Son of 
Man" John 6.53’, in Essays on John (London: SPCK, 1982), pp. 37-49. He shows 
that the three ‘Son of Man’ sayings cohere (vv. 27, 53, 62), thus strengthening the 
case for the unity of the narrative (pp. 44-49). 

2. E.g. Brown, I, pp. 299-300. Against this, cf. Schnackenburg, II, pp. 71- 
72. 

3. See above, Chapter 3, pp. 94-97. 
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to the spiritual sphere. .. Man and his activity are ineffective in producing 
any life-giving affects in the spiritual sphere, just because they belong to 
the external sphere.! 


What the evangelist is speaking of, then, is the contrast between o&p 
which claims for itself independence of the Creator, and o&p§ which 
is suffused and animated by the divine Spirit.? The same is true of 3.6, 
which, as we have seen, represents not a dualistic opposition between 
o&p% and xvedua, but is rather a parallel statement of the roles of 
flesh and spirit in relation to birth. The contrast is between flesh 
understood symbolically, and flesh seen only on a material level. The 
eucharistic flesh of v. 53 is of the former kind. It refers to the o&p& 
of Jesus which, as 1.14 makes abundantly plain, is the locus of revela- 
tion for the divine 6ó5a.? Here in vv. 60-66 the scandalised disciples 
show that they belong to the world in its rejection of Jesus. In the 
decision against faith, in the refusal to move beyond a materialistic 
worldview, they belong to the realm of opý which is unenlivened by 
the divine Spirit. Ironically, although they have received the bread of 
Jesus in the feeding (vv. 1-15), it has not brought them to a symbolic 
understanding.* They have closed themselves against the presence of 
the life-giving Spirit which manifests itself in o&p&. 

At the same time, v. 63 is remarkable for its articulation, in 
Johannine terms, of the basic dynamics of metaphor: a literal under- 
standing (opý) is useless in itself and serves only to open one's eyes 
to the metaphorical meaning (nveðpa). This represents not only the 
literary but also the theological dynamic of the Gospel. For John, 
cáp% has the potential to be the bearer of divine nveðpa, a possibil- 
ity which is given through the incarnation.’ The role of op, there- 
fore, is a paradoxical one. On the one hand it is ‘useless’ to bring 


1. Borgen, ‘Unique Vision’, pp. 181-82. 

2. Dodd (Interpretation, p. 342) suggests that the phrase rvedpa xal Con in 
v. 63 is a hendiadys; so also Brown, I, p. 297. 

3. The term o&p£ is always used positively of Jesus in John’s Gospel; see 
Introduction, pp. 19-20. 

4. See Neyrey, Ideology of Revolt, p. 154. 

5. Dunn (‘John VI’, pp. 335-36) sees the evangelist as opposing docetic 
tendencies and speaks of his 'anti-docetic polemic' (in Dunn's view, somewhat 
crudely expressed); so also Schnackenburg, II, p. 68; O.S. Brooks, ‘The Johannine 
Eucharist’, JBL 82 (1963), pp. 296-300; and Borgen, ‘Unique Vision’, pp. 183- 
87, 192. Against this, cf. Cosgrove, ‘Place Where Jesus Is’, pp. 525-25, and 
Rensberger, Overcoming the World, pp. 71-72. 
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eternal life; on the other hand, when suffused with xvedpa, it 
becomes the means of attaining life. It is this dynamic which is 
reflected in the two apparently contradictory statements of the role of 
cáp% in vv. 53 and 63. Neither statement can be sacrificed to the 
demands of formal consistency. On a deeper level there is no contra- 
diction between them. The scandal in these verses is located precisely 
in the ambiguity of o&p&, in which disciples are given the choice of 
perceiving or rejecting the divine 86&a.' Like the visible world, the 
flesh is insignificant if seen as existing in an absolute sense, without 
reference to anything else.? Within and beyond it is another world of 
truth in which the incarnate flesh of Jesus plays an iconic role.? It is 
this latter perspective which the disciples reject in vv. 60-66. 


Response of the Twelve. The statement of rejection implied in v. 66 is 
not finally where the narrative ends. The fifth Stage of the narrative 
has also a positive conclusion in this scene. The involvement of the 
Twelve in the narrative leads them in these verses to a re-commitment 
to discipleship and a deepening perception (vv. 67-70a) that goes 
beyond their understanding in 4.31-38. Even though their role in 
scene 3 has been that of onlookers, they have heard and believed the 
words of Jesus (with popata in v. 68 referring directly to the 
discourse). Simon Peter, and through him the other disciples (note the 
plural verbs in vv. 68-69), have penetrated the symbolic significance 
of Jesus' utterances. They understand that Jesus is speaking of life in 
its metaphorical and symbolic dimensions, a life that can oniy be 
found in relation to him (v. 68). 

It is on this basis that the confession of faith is made (vv. 68-69). It 
signifies for the Twelve both the attainment of a symbolic understand- 
ing (Stage 4) and the affirmation of faith and discipleship (Stage 5). 
Here Peter, in Hoskyns’ words, ‘voices the faith and knowledge of the 
true believers, and in contrast to the Jews and to the unbelieving 
Christians, avoids crude materialism on the one hand and false 


1. Bultmann, pp. 446-47. 

2. Hoskyns, pp. 284-85. 

3. See E. Schweizer, ‘o&p’, TDNT, VII, pp. 138-39, who points out that 
c&p£E is considered sinful only when linked to unbelief. On the other hand, Dunn 
(John VI', p. 335) in line with an anti-sacramental interpretation, emphasises the 
role of the Spirit rather than o&p&. 
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spirituality on the other'.! The understanding of the Twelve has thus 
developed from the initial misunderstanding of Philip and Andrew 
(vv. 7-9) to a growing awareness in Jesus' epiphany on the water 
(vv. 19-20), to full faith by the end of the narrative (v. 69). The 
disciples exemplify the maturation of faith, and their response 
provides a fitting climax to the narrative. 

Nevertheless, even on this climactic note, the theme of rejection is 
still present. Within the inner circle of the Twelve, who have under- 
stood more deeply than anyone else and confessed their faith in Jesus, 
there persists the possibility of rejection. The response of Judas Iscariot, 
foretold here by Jesus, represents once again the negative side of Stage 
5 (vv. 70b-71).” In this sense, he belongs with the disciples of vv. 60- 
66 (see v. 64) who have rejected Jesus and abandoned the way of 
discipleship.? Judas stands as a warning that, even within the heart of 
faith, unbelief and rejection can still exist. His betrayal of Jesus in the 
narrative of the Gospel represents the 'extremest possibility of 
unbelief’.* It exemplifies the point of John 6 that incipient faith and 
the movement towards discipleship do not guarantee anything. Even 
with the final confession of faith and commitment to discipleship 
(Stage 5), the possibilities for apostasy remain ominously present. 
Behind this lies the enigma of divine election which intersects with 
human choice (v. 65). With this mysterious interweaving of 
confession of faith and rejection, the narrative ends. 


C. Conclusion 


John 6 is a full symbolic narrative in which the five narrative Stages 
are present. It begins with the foundational 'sign' of the feeding and 
the image of bread, with its Passover connotations (Stage 1), which is 
initially understood only in materialistic terms (Stage 2). Through the 
ensuing dialogue, Jesus clarifies the meaning in symbolic terms (Stage 
3). At first the crowd moves in a positive direction, struggling to 
understand the true meaning of the feeding and Jesus' identity. With 


1. Hoskyns, p. 300. 

2. Gnilka (pp. 51-52) describes the announcement of the betrayer as ‘die dunkle 
Folie' to Peter's confession. 

3. Judas plays a similar role in the narrative of 11.1-12.11; see below, 
pp. 221-22. 

4. Bultmann, p. 447. 
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the central disclosure of the ¿yó eig saying (v. 35), the narrative 
turns dramatically and the crowd becomes increasingly alienated. This 
does not halt the process of elucidation involved in Stage 3. As the 
crowd/‘Jews’ become more hostile towards the revelation, the sym- 
bolic meaning continues to unfold. The full meaning is disclosed in the 
revelation of Jesus as the true bread from heaven on whose flesh 
human beings must feed in order to find life. 

The narrative reaches its climax in the final response of disciples to 
the gift of life that Jesus both offers and embodies (Stages 4 to 5). 
Most reject the symbolic meaning that Jesus has unfolded through the 
narrative and turn away from following him. Only the inner circle of 
the Twelve understand and embrace the symbolic meaning in a full 
confession of faith. Even here, however, in the presence of Judas, 
unbelief and rejection remain. That most of the characters have 
responded negatively is part of the tragedy of John's Gospel (see 
1.10). It is part of the nature of 6 xóopjoc (used in the negative sense) 
which can perceive life and meaning only within its own (materialistic) 
structures. The narrative of John 6 elucidates the symbolic meaning of 
Jesus as the bread from heaven, who gives life to those who believe 
through his incarnation and death, yet whose coming provokes also 
rejection. 

Like other symbolic narratives, John 6 draws the reader into the 
struggle for faith through the drama of the narrative. For the implied 
reader, faith is the movement from a literal and materialistic appre- 
hension of 'sign' and image to a metaphorical and symbolic one. Like 
John 5, this is achieved largely through negative identification with the 
crowd. Ironically, the more deeply Jesus elucidates the meaning of the 
symbolism, the more they are alienated from him. This challenges the 
reader to examine her own response to the revelation as it unfolds, 
and encourages her to respond in a radically different way. At the 
same time, the remnant of the Twelve (vv. 67-70a), like John the 
Baptist in John 3 and the Samaritans in 4.1-42, enables the reader to 
make a positive identification and so move consciously, as the narra- 
tive moves through its Stages, to faith. 

The greatness of John's achievement lies in the way that the narra- 
tive structure, centred on symbol, discloses the evangelist's central 
theological insight: that in the incarnation material reality (a&p§) is 
capable of bearing and disclosing the divine. Form and meaning 
belong together in the same way that, through the incarnation, cép% 
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and nmvedpoa are bound. The narrative form gradually unfolds the 
symbolic meaning through the long process of Stage 3, until it is 
disclosed in all its fullness. The meaning that is revealed in this 
dynamic interplay of narrative and symbol is that, in the human flesh 
of Jesus, the divine nveĵpa is radically present. Jesus is the true 
bread from heaven who communicates the reality of xveópga which 
alone can satisfy the human hunger for life. The symbolic narrative of 
John 6 enables the reader, in the context of the community of faith, to 
acknowledge her hunger for life and find its fulfillment in Jesus, the 
bread of life. 


Chapter 6 


JOHN 9.1-41: 
THE HEALING OF THE MAN BORN BLIND 


John 9 is perhaps the best example of symbolic narrative to be found 
in the Fourth Gospel.! Its literary features alone make it something of 
a masterpiece.? Symbolism, irony, characterisation, all combine to 
make a highly dramatic composition which betrays the theological and 
artistic hand of the evangelist? As with the previous narrative, John 9 
consists of a 'sign' (the healing) and an image (light). The image of 
light, first introduced in the opening verses of the Prologue, is the 
basic image for life in the Gospel.* tv abt Go fjv, koi Cah fjv tò 
Qc t&v &vOpárov (1.4-5).? The giving of sight to a man born blind 
is tied in the closest way, therefore, to the image of light. Together 
through the course of the narrative the two take on symbolic 
significance (vv. 5, 35-38). Image and 'sign' are also connected to two 


1. See Painter, ‘John 9’, pp. 31-61 (above, Introduction, p. 19). J. Bligh 
(‘Four Studies in St. John, I: the Man Born Blind’, HeyJ 7 [1966], p. 133) speaks 
of the healing as ‘a symbol, or an acted parable, of Christ’s mystery of bringing 
spiritual light to mankind’. 

2. Schnackenburg (II, p. 239) regards Jn 9 as a ‘masterpiece of narrative which 
combines theological and historical strands with dramatic skill’. See also Brown, I, 
p. 376. 

3. Martyn (History and Theology, pp. 23-62, esp. pp. 30-36) makes a good 
deal of the dramatic qualities of Jn 9. He describes vv. 8-41 as a ‘dramatic 
expansion’ of a miracle story (p. 26) and sees the text working on two levels: a 
healing story in the life of the historical Jesus and a drama reflecting events within the 
Johannine community (p. 30). 

4. For the OT background to the image of light, see e.g. Gen. 1.3-5; Pss 27.1, 
104.2, 119.105; Isa. 60.19-20, and Amos 5.18; esp. Isa. 60.1-3 on the link 
between light and glory (1:22) in the context of darkness. 

5. Barrett (p. 357) points out that light is ‘not a metaphysical definition of the 
person of Jesus but a description of his effect upon the cosmos’. 
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Jewish festivals: the Sabbath, which we encountered in John 5,! and 
the feast of Tabernacles. John 9 contains in full the five basic Stages of 
symbolic narrative, beginning with the miracle and ending on a note 
of joyful confession, on the one hand, and rejection, on the other.” 
There are two main characters in the narrative: the man born blind 
and the religious authorities (oi Gaptcaiot, vv. 13, 15, 16, 40, used 
interchangeably with oi “Iovdaiot, vv. 18, 223). While we see some- 
thing of the characteristic pattern of misunderstanding leading to 
understanding in dialogue with Jesus, John 9 is largely built around a 
series of interrogations in which Jesus himself is absent. It is mainly 
through these and the escalating of hostility that the man achieves 
illumination,‘ and the authorities become increasingly alienated. Jesus 
appears only in the opening and closing sections of the narrative, 
where, towards the end, it is his presence which brings the narrative 
to a climax both for the man and his opponents.? At the heart of the 
narrative is thus a double narrative movement which is closely linked 
to the contrasting images of light/darkness, sight/blindness (see 3.16- 
21).© The man progresses from blindness to sight while the Pharisees 
move in the opposite direction. This is worked out through an 


1. For the remarkable similarities, and also differences, between Jn 5 and 9, see 
above, Chapter 4, pp. 105-106. 

2. Leidig (Jesu Gespräch, pp. 218-20) sees all four stages of the faith-conver- 
sations present in the three levels of encounter: 'Heilsbegegnen', vv. 1-6; 
*Heilsangebot- und Zeichen’, vv. 7-17a; ‘Vorlaiifiges Bekenntnis’, vv. 17b-37; and 
"Endgultiges Bekenntnis’, vv. 38-41. 

3. The change from oi Ga picaio: in the first interrogation scene (vv. 13-17) to 
ot lovdaiot in the second (vv. 18-23) emphasises the link with Jn 5: the same 
rejection of Jesus is involved. From a diachronic perspective, Barrett (p. 360) and 
Rensberger (Overcoming the World, pp. 42-43) rightly see the change of title as 
demonstrating the evangelist's lack of knowledge of Judaism before 70 CE. 

4. Barrett (p. 354) describes the theme of illumination (qoxtopóc) as the ‘direct 
bestowal of life or salvation', thus placing it on the same level as bread or water in 
the Fourth Gospel. 

5. Brown (1, p. 379) identifies two Johannine themes in Jn 9: the triumph of 
light over darkness (see 1.5; 12.35, 46)—acted out in the prophetic style of symbolic 
action—and the polemic between Jews and christians at the end of the first century CE. 

6. See J.L. Resseguie, ‘John 9: A Literary-Critical Analysis’, in K. Gros- 
Louis and J.S. Ackerman (eds.), Literary Interpretations of Biblical Narratives 
(2 vols.; Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1982), II, pp. 296-98. 

7. See Brown, I, pp. 376-81, esp. p. 377, for an analysis of the dramatic skill 
of the narrative in regard to the 'portraits of increasing insight and hardening 
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increasing polarisation between the man and his interrogators. 

The narrative of John 9 is set within a broader perspective of 
revelation and hostility. The link with Jesus' revelation in chs. 7-8 is 
particularly apparent in the motif of Tabernacles (Sukkoth, 7.2, 8, 10- 
11, 40; also 8.12; see Deut. 16.13-17).! The two images of light and 
water are part of the ritual symbolism of Tabernacles, where on each 
morning of the feast, water was drawn from Siloam and taken in 
procession to the Temple, and each evening lamps were lit in the 
Court of the Women to illuminate Jerusalem.’ It is in this context that 
Jesus reveals himself to be the giver of living water (7.37-39) and 
light of the world (8.12). Both themes, and particularly the latter, 
form the background for the narrative of John 9. Hostility towards 
Jesus arises out of the transferral of the images of Tabernacles to Jesus 
himself. 

The dialogue which precedes John 9 (8.12-59) begins with Jesus' 
self-revelation as tò pç tod koopov. It is the second of the pre- 
dicative ey £i sayings in the Gospel, promising tò q&c tis oñs 
to all who follow Jesus (8.12). Throughout the dialogue of John 8, the 
hostility of the ‘Jews’ and the self-revelation of Jesus intensify, each 
acting upon the other until the climax is reached in the disclosure of 
Jesus’ pre-existence (xpiv ’ABpadp yevéoOar £yó eim, v. 58) and 
the attempt of his opponents to stone him (v. 59). Here the imagery of 
light and darkness, along with the intertwining of hostility and 
christological revelation, sets the scene for the narrative of John 9. 

Similarly, revelation and hostility are present in the discourse of 
John 10.1-18 which follows John 9. Though it involves a change of 
imagery (shepherd/sheep as against light/sight) and is a separate unit 
in the Gospel, the discourse acts partly as a commentary on the narra- 
tive of John 9 (see 10.19-21).? The role of the Good Shepherd is 


blindness'. So also Lightfoot, p. 199, who speaks of the blind man's movement 
from ignorance to illumination as counterbalanced by the ‘progressive darkening of 
the Pharisees, his judges’. 

1. Most commentators (e.g. Brown, I, p. 376; Schnackenburg, II, p. 189; 
Haenchen, H, p. 37; Talbert, pp. 143-63; and Marsh, p. 375) recognise the link 
between Tabernacles and Jn 9. Against this, cf. Yee, Jewish Feasts, pp. 43-47; cf. 
also W. Michaelis, *'oxnvoznyto', TDNT, VII, pp. 391-92. 

2. See m. Sukk. 4.9-10, 5.1-4; also J.C. Rylaarsdam, ‘Feast of Booths’, IDB, 
I, pp. 455-58; Yee, Jewish Feasts, pp. 70-82; Brown, I, pp. 306, 326-27, 343-44; 
and Schnackenburg. II, pp. 138-39, 152. 

3. Cf. Bernard, II, p. 323; Dodd, Interpretation, p. 356; and Sanders, p. 246, 
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distinguished from that of those who destroy the sheep. The juxta- 
position of the two chapters shows that the narrative of John 9 is an 
example of the Good Shepherd in action, who cares for and gives life 
to the sheep (especially 9.35-38). This is in contrast to the destructive- 
ness of the religious leaders (especially 9.34; 10.10, 12-13). Again, 
like the discourse of 8.12-59, John 10 is both polemical (10.19-21, 31- 
33, 39) and revelatory (10.7, 11, 14, 30, 38). The same juxtaposition 
is present in John 9. 


A. Structure and Overview 


John 9 is a clear and lucid narrative sequence, without major literary 
problems. Bearing in mind its dramatic qualities, we may divide it 
into three acts (vv. 1-7, 8-34, 35-41), incorporating eight scenes in 
all. These form a concentric pattern in the first two and last two 
scenes (vv. 1-5, 40-41) which together create an inclusio. They pro- 
vide balanced frames for the four central scenes of Act 2 which con- 
sist of the interrogations. There is a distinct advantage to this structure 
as against the more common suggestion of seven scenes in a chiastic 
pattern.! To focus on Act 2, scene 3 (vv. 18-23) as the centre of the 
narrative ignores the escalating of hostility which is the main feature 
of Act 2 and in which the fourth scene is the most important. 
Furthermore considerable weighting should be given to the frames of 
the narrative in Acts 1 and 3, including the contrasts and points of 


who take the point further and argue that Jn 9 and 10 constitute a single narrative; 
also T.L. Brodie, “Creative Rewriting: Key to a New Methodology’, in 
P.J. Achtemeier (ed.), SBL 1978 Seminar Papers 13-14: One Hundred Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting (SBLSP, 13-14; 2 vols.; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1978), 
pp. 261-67, and J.A. Du Rand, ‘A Syntactical and Narratological Reading of John 
10 in Coherence with Chapter 9’, in J. Beutler and R.T. Fortna (eds.), The 
Shepherd Discourse of John 10 and its Context (SNTSMS, 67; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991), pp. 94-115. Quite apart from the change of 
imagery, Jn 10.1-18 develops its own themes independently of Jn 9 (esp. Jesus’ 
laying down of his life as revealing the authenticity of the Shepherd, 10.11, 15, 17- 
18). 

1. See MacRae, p. 124; and Duke, Irony, pp. 121, 188; also Martyn, History 
and Theology, pp. 26-27; Culpepper, Anatomy, pp. 73, 139; Resseguie, ‘John 9’, 
p. 295; and Mlakuzhyil, Christocentric Literary Structure, p. 205. For Ellis, 
pp. 158-160, the chiasm is in five scenes extending from 9.1-38, with vv. 18-23 as 
the centre (vv. 40-41 belonging with Jn 10.1-21 [pp. 165-67]). 
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similarity between them. The schema for John 9 is as follows: 


Act 1 Healing of the Man and the Question of Judgment (9.1-7) 

Scene 1: Jesus and the disciples discuss the question of.sin and a 
judgment, introducing the basic polarities of the narrative: 
blindness/sight, darkness/light, vv. 1-5 

Scene2: Jesus heals the blind man's sight, vv. 6-7 b 


Act 2 Interrogations and Escalating Conflict (9.8-34) 

Scene 1: Questioning of the man by his neighbours, vv. 8-12 

Scene 2: Questioning of the man by the Pharisees and the beginning 
of conflict, vv. 13-17 

Scene 3: Hostile interrogation of the man's parents by the ‘Jews’, 
vv. 18-23 

Scene 4: Hostile interrogation of the man by the Pharisees and 
rejection of him, vv. 24-34 


Act 3 Illumination of the Man and Judgment on the ‘Jews’ (9.35-41) 

Scene 1: The man is given ‘sight’ by Jesus, vv. 35-38 

Scene 2: Jesus and the Pharisees discuss sin and judgment, using a 
the polarities of blindness/sight, darkness/ light; they are 
condemned by Jesus and accused of sin, vv. 39-41 


" 


This structure in three acts can be spelled out in more detail: 


Act 1: Healing of Man Born Blind and the Question of Judgment 
(9.1-7) 
(a) Act 2, scene 1 sets out in the barest terms the basic issue with 
which the narrative is concerned: the problem of a man blind from 
birth (v. 1) whose disability is attributed to sin (v. 2).! 

(b) Jesus rejects the theodicy of the disciples (v. 3),? and reveals 
that the healing to follow is another of the 'signs'.? Though onpetov 


1. Healings in the Fourth Gospel always deal with cases of severe suffering; see 
Gnilka, p. 75. 

2. For the notion of parental sin transmitted to children, see Exod. 20.5 and 
Deut. 5.9. The idea behind the disciples’ question in v. 2 is that parental or even 
foetal sin could result in a disability such as blindness in children; see Brown, I, 
p. 371; Bultmann, p. 330; and Barrett, p. 355. Lindars (p. 342) suggests that John 
is deflecting the issue away from past suffering to the future and the ‘possibilities for 
God's purpose'; also Rensberger, Overcoming the World, p. 44. 

3. As Hasitschka (Befreiung von Sünde, p. 287) points out, Jesus reveals his 
works (qavepóo, v. 3) not during the feast of Tabernacles as his brothers request 
(7.3), but immediately after in Jn 9. Jesus once again distances himself from human 
initiative (see 2.4, 4.48, 11.6). 
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is not used until v. 16, the same signification is present in the ïva- 
clause of v. 3: gavepwOh tà Épyo tod 0700 év oot. 

(c) The saying in v. 4 is probably a proverb? with Epya and 
&pyá&GecOo (see also v. 3) recalling the narrative and christology of 
John 5.? It also points forward to the Sabbath (v. 14).4 The saying is a 
difficult one. It is linked to the imagery of light and darkness, and is 
probably a reference to the coming judgment in the last scene of the 
narrative.? 

(d) The eye gip saying of v. 5 is a re-statement of its main occur- 
rence at 8.12, where, as we have noted, it is part of the Tabernacles 
theme. As with the parallel statement at John 6.35, it is central to the 
narrative. 

(e) In scene 2, Jesus takes the initiative in healing the man (v. 6) 
without preliminary dialogue, commanding him to wash away in the 
Pool of Siloam the clay with which Jesus has anointed his eyes (v. 7).Ó 


1. This may be taken as expressing purpose or result. For the Semitic blurring 
of these categories, see C.F.D. Moule, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2nd edn, 1965), pp. 142-43; 
M. Zerwick, Biblical Greek Illustrated by Examples (Scripta Pontificii Instituti 
Biblici; Rome: Editrice Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 4th edn, 1963) $351, and BDF 
$8391.3, 369.2. 

2. C.H.Dodd (Historical Tradition in the Fourth Gospel [Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1963], p. 186) sees the saying as an example of 
‘proverbial wisdom’, which fits awkwardly in its context; see also Brown, I, 
p. 372; Lindars, pp. 342-43; and Dewey, 'Paroimiai' , pp. 84, 94. 

3. Though the pronouns are awkward in v. 4 (Gs... pe), they are probably 
original (see $566, 75 B D) on the principle of lectio difficilior. See Metzger, Textual 
Commentary, p. 227; Barrett, p. 357; and Beasley-Murray, p. 151. 

4. Yee (Jewish Feasts, p. 44) points out that the catchword Epya (which recalls 
5.17 and 7.21) ‘foreshadows the Sabbath controversy to come’; also Gnilka, p. 75, 
who sees v. 4 as justifying Jesus’ healing on the Sabbath and corresponding to 
5.17. 

5. See Odeberg, Fourth Gospel, pp. 311-12, who argues that v. 4 relates to 
‘the period beginning with the discursive judgment for those who, although having 
the possibility of seeing, condemn themselves to blindness because they reject the 
light that comes to them’ (p. 312). Night in this sense refers to spiritual vision. 
Against this, cf. Schnackenburg, II, p. 242; Barrett, p. 357; and Marsh, p. 377, 
who argue that the saying refers to Jesus' departure and death. 

6. Note the parallels with the healing of Naaman in 2 Kgs 5.10-13; so Brown, 
I, p. 373, and Sanders, p. 239. T.L. Brodie (‘Jesus as the New Elisha: Cracking 
the Code’, ExpTim 93 [1981-82], pp. 39-42) identifies a number of parallels with 
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The evangelist explains the christological significance of the name of 
the Pool.' The man obeys and finds healing. 

(f) After setting the action in motion through the healing, Jesus 
disappears from the narrative until the last act.” 


Act 2: Interrogations and Escalating Conflict (9.8-34) 
(a) Immediately following the healing, the neighbours begin to 
question the man who was once a blind beggar (scene 1, vv. 8-12). In 
doing so, they raise a number of issues: the identity of the man 
(vv. 8-9), the way in which the ‘sign’ has taken place (vv. 10-11) and 
the identity of the healer (v. 12).3 

(b) Scene 2 (vv. 13-17) introduces the Pharisees into the narrative, 
who now interrogate the healed man (v. 13), and the narrator adds 
the important information that the healing has taken place on the 
Sabbath (v. 14).4 

(c) The Pharisees question the man as to how the miracle took place 
(v. 15)? and the identity of his healer (v. 17). They disagree among 
themselves about Jesus healing on the Sabbath (v. 16).6 

(d) Having gained no satisfactory solution to the problem from the 
man, the ‘Jews’ now interrogate his parents (scene 3, vv. 18-23). 
They raise the question of the man’s identity (vv. 18-19). His parents 
identify him but turn responsibility back to their son for the manner 
of his healing (vv. 20-21). The increasing seriousness of the situation 
now becomes apparent (v. 22): anyone confessing Christ is threatened 


the Elisha story including the method of healing, washing in water, debate and 
questioning over the cure and the healer, and the confrontation between Elisha/Jesus 
and Gehazi/ Pharisees. 

1. ‘Siloam’, which probably derives from the verb nw meaning ‘send’ (Siloach 
= L(e) Away LXX, Isa. 8.6), is similar to ‘Shiloh’ in Gen. 49.10, which later devel- 
oped messianic overtones; see Barrett, pp. 358-59, and Schnackenburg, II, p. 243. 

2. Duke (Irony, p. 119) points out that vv. 8-34 represent Jesus’ longest 
period of absence in John’s Gospel; see Schnackenburg, II, pp. 246-47. 

3. Brown (I, p. 377) argues that John’s real interest lies in the interrogation 
scenes rather than the miracle. But this, as we will see, is a false dichotomy. 

4. For this feature of biblical narrative, see above, Chapter 4, p. 102. 

5. The imperfect tense of £potéo indicates a continuing process in the interro- 
gations and not just a single question; see Morris, p. 484. 

6. The breach of the Sabbath probably refers to Jesus’ work of kneading in 
making the clay (m. Sabb. 7.2). It is unclear whether the act of anointing constituted 
a breach of the Sabbath; see Barrett, pp. 359-60. See above Chapter 4, pp. 102-103. 
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with being made &xocvvayoyóc (see 7.13).! 

(e) With the man's identity established, the Pharisees now 
interrogate the man for the second time in increasing perplexity 
(scene 4, vv. 24-34).? The hostility reaches a climax. The tide begins 
to turn and the man takes on a more aggressive role, refusing to 
answer any more questions about the healing (v. 26). The focus now 
shifts to Jesus' identity (vv. 24-25, 29-33). 

(£) The man defends his own experience and his healer against the 
authorities with new courage and assertiveness (vv. 27, 30-33). As a 
result they abuse him and ‘cast him out’ (v. 34). 


Act 3: Illumination of Man and Judgment on Pharisees (9.35-41) 

(a) Jesus re-appears and seeks out the condemned man (v. 35a), 
asking him whether he believes in the Son of Man.? He takes the 
initiative here in Act 3, scene 1 (vv. 35-38), just as he does in Act 1, 


1. The word &roovvoyoyóg occurs three times in the Fourth Gospel (and 
nowhere else in the NT), either with yívopo (9.22, 12.42) or xo1éo (16.2). 
According to Martyn (History and Theology, pp. 37-62) the historical background 
to the term is found in the revision of the Eighteen Benedictions against the minim 
(c. 85 CE) which he interprets as directed against Jewish-Christians. See also 
J.L. Martyn, The Gospel of John in Christian History: Essays for Interpreters (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1978), pp. 102-104; K.L. Carroll, ‘The Fourth Gospel and the 
Exclusion of Christians from the Synagogue', BJRL 40 (1957—58), pp. 19-32; and 
W. Schrage, '&xocvvoyoyóc', TDNT, VII, pp. 848-52. For arguments against 
Martyn's proposal, cf. R. Kimelman, 'Birhat Ha-Minim and the Lack of Evidence 
for an Anti-Christian Jewish Prayer in Late Antiquity’, in E.P. Sanders et al. (eds.), 
Jewish and Christian Self-Definition. YI. Aspects of Judaism in the Graeco-Roman 
Period (London: SCM Press, 1981), pp. 226-44, and M. Goodman, Society and 
State in Galilee, A.D. 132-212 (Oxford Centre for Postgraduate Hebrew Studies; 
New Jersey: Rowman & Allanheld, 1983), pp. 106-107; see also Carson, pp. 369- 
72, and Talbert, p. 161. For a balanced discussion of the issue which sees the 
strengths, as well as the obvious problems of Martyn's proposal, see D.M. Smith, 
*Judaism and the Gospel of John', in J.H. Charlesworth (ed.), Jews and Christians 
(New York: Crossroad, 1990), pp. 83-88, 97-98. 

2. See Gnilka, p. 77. 

3. Itis probable that dv@panov is the correct reading here rather than goo. 
The external evidence supports it (e.g. $66,754 B D) and it is clearly the more 
difficult reading. The internal evidence also supports it, as the title ‘Son of Man’ is 
more appropriate to the theme of judging. See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 
pp. 228-29; Barrett, p. 364; Schnackenburg, II, pp. 253, 498; and Brown, I, 
p. 375. 
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scene 1. The man responds with a full confession of faith (v. 38).! 

(b) In scene 2 (vv. 39-41), Jesus ironically confronts the Pharisees 
with their ‘blindness’.? The question of sin and judgment raised in the 
first scene of the narrative is now resolved: it is they and not the man 
born blind who are under judgment? 

(c) Jesus sums up the dynamic of the narrative, using the basic 
images of blindness and sight. In the process he defends his sense of 
mission (eic tov kóopov todtov 7]A00v, v. 39). The Pharisees object 
(v. 40) and Jesus, seeming to agree with them, turns the objection 
against them. In one sense they do possess sight because they are 
theologically educated; it only makes the reality of their blindness 
without excuse (v. 41).? 


B. John 9 as Symbolic Narrative 


How does the story of John 9 function as symbolic narrative? To 
answer this question, we need to begin with the structure of the 
narrative as a whole. It operates in a concentric pattern: the last Act 
returns in a sense to the beginning, yet in another sense moves beyond 
it. The first and third Acts are the two points in the narrative at which 
Jesus and the man meet; indeed, they are the only points at which Jesus 


1. There is some doubt as to whether vv. 38-392 (6 5é on... eixev ó Incods) 
are part of the original text. The majority of MSS support them, but the shorter 
reading is found in 975 x* W and others. Brown (I, p. 375) argues for their 
omission on the basis of non-Johannine features (e.g. Eon, and npooexdvncev 
used in relation to Jesus); also C.L. Porter, ‘John IX.38, 39a: A Liturgical Addition 
to the Text’, NTS 13 (1966-67), pp. 387-394. However, it is more likely that the 
verses belong in the original and have been accidentally omitted; see Metzger, Textual 
Commentary, p. 229; Schnackenburg, II, pp. 254, 499; and Beasley-Murray, 
p.151. Brown's objection to xpooxvuvéo seems to ignore the Johannine 
understanding of Jesus as the locus of true worship, replacing the Temple (2.21, 
4.21-24); so Schnackenburg, II, p. 254. 

2. Duke (irony, pp. 117-126) argues that this episode captures ‘the ironic struc- 
ture of this entire Gospel in miniature’ (p. 117). 

3. Dodd (Interpretation, p. 210) points out that the coming of Jesus in John is 
primarily creative rather than destructive, but people pronounce judgment on them- 
selves; see also Calvin, p. 254. For Dodd, Jn 9 demonstrates ‘judgment in action’ 
(pp. 357-58). 

4. So Schnackenburg, H, p. 256; see also Whitacre, Polemic, p. 79. 

5. Bultmann (p. 340) speaks of the verse as a 'radical reversal of the human 
condition’. 
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appears in the narrative. In both sections the theme of blindness/sight 
and the related images of light/darkness are present.! The narrative 
begins and ends with the same theological issue:* Who can justifiably 
be accused of sin? What is the nature of sin? poBBi, tic Tpaptev, 
o0toc fj oi yoveig adtod, iva. tugAóc yevvnOf; (v. 2); h apaptia 
$uàv péver (v. 41c).3 In this sense, both episodes parallel one 
another in literary form and theological meaning. The first Act 
represents the first Stage of the narrative and the last Act is the fifth 
Stage (vv. 35-41). What appears at first to be a literal healing is 
transformed, through the five Stages, into an experience of 
eschatological illumination.* 

From this we can see that between Acts 1 and 3 a major shift takes 
place in the experience of the man born blind. The simple healing 
transmutes itself into something very different: an illuminating insight 
into the identity and significance of Jesus. Verse 39, in particular, 
reflects the transformation that occurs within the narrative; ‘sight’ has 
now taken on symbolic value rather than the literal sense of the 
opening scene. Act 2, therefore, takes the narrative through Stages 2 
to 4, which is the movement from a material to a symbolic 
perspective, from sign in a literal sense to 'sign' in its Johannine 
meaning. The extraordinary feature of this movement in Act 2 is that, 
unlike other symbolic narratives, it happens not in dialogue with Jesus 
but under interrogation by the religious authorities. 

Correspondingly, the narrative is concerned with the faith of the 
religious leaders. We saw at the beginning the double movement of 
the narrative which is largely responsible for its dramatic qualities. 
The two movements are interconnected in such a way that each gives 
rise to the other. As the interrogations progress, the Pharisees become 


1. Odeberg (Fourth Gospel, pp. 310-12) relates vv. 4-5 to vv. 39 and 41, 
which show a correlation of themes of judgment, light and darkness. 

2. SeeRensberger, Overcoming the World, p. 47: "The collocation of blindness 
and sin forms an inclusion with the opening verses of John 9”; also Mlakuzhyil, 
Christocentric Literary Structure, p. 205. 

3. Rensberger (Overcoming the: World, p. 44) sees the question of sin as 
central to the narrative: ‘the entirety of John 9 is dominated by the question “Who is a 
sinner?” On the question of sin in the narrative, see Hasitschka, Befreiung von 
Sünde, pp. 283-342, esp. pp. 338-42. 

4. Hoskyns (p. 359) summarises John's eschatological perspective thus: "To 
see Him and recognize Him is perfect sight and enlightenment, is, in fact, the vision 
of God.’ 
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increasingly hostile to Jesus and the man born blind. The Stages of the 
narrative in Acts 2 and 3 are equally concerned, therefore, with the 
deepening misunderstanding of the Pharisees: from the potential for 
faith to its outright rejection.! The journey away from faith 
corresponds precisely, though of course in the opposite direction, to 
the man born blind's journey towards faith. Indeed it is the interplay 
between the two which determines the outcome of the narrative. Once 
again everything hinges on v. 39, which contains the central dynamic 
of the narrative. 

All this raises the question of what illumination and developing 
blindness mean in the narrative, and how they operate through its 
Stages. The issue here focuses particularly on the relationship between 
the man's initial experience of receiving sight (Act 1, scene 2) and his 
final experience of ‘sight’ (Act 3, scene 1). What is it that takes place 
in the intervening scenes between the two events? Through conflict, 
the man comes to perceive Jesus as tò g&>¢ tod Kdopov and the 
Pharisees reject him. This change of perception—both for the man 
and his opponents—occurs through the basic questions that arise out 
of the healing (vv. 1-7), which have three focal points: 


1. The mechanics of the ‘sign’: How did the healing take place? 

2. The identity and origins of Jesus: Is Jesus ‘from God’ or is he 
a sinner? 

3. The identity of the man born blind: Is he the same man 
whom we once knew as a blind beggar?? 


These questions recur throughout the narrative with increasing 
animosity and play a decisive role in changing the story from a simple 
healing into a Johannine symbolic narrative. 


Act 1: Healing—Stage 1 (vv. 1-7) 

Act 1 functions to establish the foundational 'sign' and image of the 
narrative. Though it is not explicit, this is dependent also on the two 
feasts of Tabernacles and the Sabbath. Scene 1 presents the image of 
Jesus as light of the world (especially vv. 4-5) and scene 2 narrates 
the healing which will become, for the reader, a Johannine 'sign' 


1. That the potential for faith exists for the ‘Jews’ is already clear from the 
character of Nicodemus in Jn 3. 

2. Culpepper (Anatomy, p. 140) speaks of the ‘how’, the ‘who’, and the 
‘whence’, with prominence being given to the latter two. 
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(vv. 6-7). The opening scenes focus particularly on how the giving of 
sight takes place (Question 1). The question may seem at first to be of 
little consequence for the narrative. However, it is asked three times 
(vv. 10, 15a, 26) and twice answered directly (vv. 11, 15b), which 
means that the healing is narrated three times in all. The emphasis 
given to the healing is linked to John’s etymology of the name 
‘Siloam’ in the substantive participle &dxectaApévoc.! In the Gospel 
of John, as we saw in the context of 4.1-42, water is a symbol of the 
regenerating, life-giving Spirit 3.5, 4.14, 7.37-39; see also 20.22-23) 
and relates also to the sapiential theme of Jesus as the revelation of 
Sophia-God.? The image of water, in other words, already has strong 
christological overtones in the Fourth Gospel. Here in Act 1 the 
significance of Siloam/ G&neotaApévos is precisely what the narrative 
is about. The name of the Pool, though it seems only a detail,’ points 
to the christological and therefore symbolic significance of the 
narrative which is unfolded in the following scenes.? 


Central Metaphor of John 9. Although in some respects the narrative 
of John 9 differs from previous symbolic narratives, the same 
metaphorical process through the Stages of the narrative is at work. 
There is one basic metaphor within the narrative, found in two 


1. While it is possible to point to the liturgical overtones of the healing and its 
popularity in the early church's baptismal rites (see Hoskyns, pp. 363-65, and 
Brown, I, p. 381), there is also the danger of obscuring the christocentric nature of 
the ‘sign’. Cf. Schnackenburg, II, pp. 257-58, and Barrett, p. 355, who argue that 
the evangelist does not have baptism in mind. 

2. Seeabove, Chapter 3, pp. 76-77. 

3. Hasitschka (Befreiung von Sünde, pp. 291-92) argues that the evangelist's 
etymology emphasises that the healing power comes from Jesus rather than the water 
of the Pool. John's emphasis is certainly on Jesus as the source of healing but the 
symbolic significance of water in the Fourth Gospel as a symbol of the life-giving 
Spirit cannot be ignored. 

4. Bultmann (p. 333) identifies this as allegory rather than symbolism. While 
the Pool has allegorical elements, however, it is also attached to the major symbol of 
water. 

5. B. Grigsby (“Washing in the Pool of Siloam: A Thematic Anticipation of the 
Johannine Cross', NovT 27 [1985], pp. 227-35) sees the symbolism of Siloam as 
pointing to Jesus as the new Temple, the cleansing from sin effected in Jesus’ death 
and the messianic theme of Jesus as dispenser of ‘living water’. He argues that ‘a 
symbolic anticipation of the believer's salvific “bath” appears to have been intended 
by the Evangelist’ (p. 239). 
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metaphorical utterances. Significantly, both are found within the 
structural ‘frames’. The first metaphorical indication is the £yó eiui 
saying at v. 5. The second is its full elucidation at v. 39: eic xpíyua 
ey sig tov xócpov todtov RAGov, tva: oi wh PAgovtes BAéraocw 
Kai oi BAérovteg toQAol yévm@vtar. Although the reader could 
interpret the first part of the verse literally (giving sight to the blind, 
v 39a), the second part makes clear the absurdity of the literal 
(blinding those who have physical sight, v. 39b). The metaphor, 
which controls the entire narrative sequence, points to Jesus as the one 
who gives light to human beings. Thus the establishing of the 
metaphor in Act 1 gives the reader an implicit sense of the illumi- 
nating presence of Jesus throughout the narrative, especially in Act 2 
where paradoxically he is absent. 


Act 2: Interrogations and Conflict —Stages 2 to 4 (vv. 8-34) 

Stage 2 begins in Act 2 of the narrative. In scene 1, the man under 
questioning by his neighbours and acquaintances shows little 
knowledge of his healer (ob oióo, v. 12) apart from his name (6 
&vOponoc ó Aeyópevoç, v. 11).! He knows only the fact of his 
healing, which he understands purely in physiological terms. There is 
no implied criticism of the man born blind for this lack of knowledge; 
it represents simply the second Stage of misunderstanding. The man 
has not yet begun to conceive the gift of illumination that Jesus offers 
and has no real insight into the identity of his healer.? He does not yet 
understand the metaphorical import of Jesus' utterance in v. 5 nor its 
bearing on him. 

The narrative moves to Stage 3 with the entry of the Pharisees in 
scene 2. As in the case of John 5, they are introduced into the narra- 
tive of John 9 to solve the theological dilemma posed by Jesus' healing 
on the Sabbath (vv. 13-14). The struggle for understanding (Stage 3) 
begins in the way the Pharisees raise the question of Jesus' identity in 
relation to the breaking of the Sabbath (Question 2). Their doubts and 
disagreement in this scene suggest at least an openness to belief in 


1. Resseguie (‘John 9’, p. 298) sees the narrative in vv. 8-12 as taking on the 
form of a trial. This gives emphasis, in his view, to the theme of judgment through- 
out the narrative (p. 302). See also Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde, p. 296. 

2. However Staley (‘Stumbling in the Dark’, p. 68) sees the man born blind, 
right from the beginning, trying to protect his healer (in contrast to the disabled man 
of Jn 5). 
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Jesus (no Sévatar &vOpeonog àpaptoAóg toraðta ompeio 
moveiv; v. 16b). At the same time, the division among them (oxiopa, 
v. 16c) is of immense importance for the narrative. It sets out the two 
alternative ways in which Jesus and his ministry are to be understood: 
either he is &paptoAóc or xa pà Beod. The alternatives are artificial 
constructions of the evangelist and they determine the dramatic struc- 
ture of the following scenes. They are typical of the Fourth Gospel, 
the phrase rapà Qeov, in particular, being rich in Johannine 
connotations (see 6.46, 16.30).! 

The two categories set before the man born blind and the Pharisees 
represent the xpíoig of the narrative. Here it is clear that the 
polarities of v. 16 do not belong to a philosophical dualism but arise 
out of the drama and are concerned with faith and judgment. The 
narrator presents a dualism of response to the revelation that results 
from the shining of the light.? This will become explicit in Act 3 of 
the narrative. Indeed, no small part of the irony of John 9 lies in the 
way the alternatives for interpreting the narrative are drawn up by the 
Pharisees themselves. Once again, it indicates the illuminating/judging 
presence of the light (see 3.18-21). 

Being unable to answer the question of Jesus' identity in a satisfac- 
tory way (v. 16), the Pharisees now direct it to the man himself 
(v. 17a). The way in which the healing takes place—by washing in the 
Pool of Siloam— serves to focus attention on the christological ques- 
tion and compels the man to consider the question of Jesus' identity. 
He accepts the challenge and begins to struggle seriously with the 
issue. Moving beyond his earlier ignorance, he supposes that Jesus is a 
prophet (xpogfitnc totiv, v. 17)? Though the title is an example of 


1. Painter (‘John 9’, p. 32) comments that the phrase xap& Oeo can mean 
either a man of God, on the same level as prophet, or it can have the full Johannine 
sense, where it is more or less equivalent to Son of Man. Sanders (p. 40) suggests 
the translation ‘the man from God’. 

2. Dodd (Interpretation, pp. 210-11) following Bultmann, speaks of Jesus’ 
ministry as provoking kpioig in people's lives. See Bultmann, pp. 340-41, who 
regards the decision for or against faith as crucial for the narrative of Jn 9. 
Schnackenburg, II, p. 248, speaks of revelation as having a ‘critical function’. 

3. Fora delineation of the steps by which the man comes to faith, see Brown, I, 
p. 377, and Hoskyns, pp. 355-56. While Leidig (Jesu Gesprüch, pp. 221-22) 
normally identifies four steps of recognition in Jesus’ conversations, she sees six 
steps in Jn 9: the man's ignorance (v. 11), Jesus is a prophet (v. 17), realisation by 
the man that he is now of age (v. 23), recognition of the insecurity of his opponents 
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Johannine misunderstanding, it also signifies the beginnings of under- 
standing and is a characteristic feature of Stage 3 (see 4.19, 6.14). As 
we have seen with other narratives, the meaning of 'sign' and image is 
intimately bound up with the question of Jesus' identity. A symbolic 
understanding is inclusive of both. 

Stage 3 continues in scene 3 where the Pharisees continue the search 
for understanding (vv. 18-23). At this stage, the narrative hints that 
they will finally reject Jesus as nap& Oeod. As against the man’s 
efforts at understanding in scene 2, the narrator here presents the 
Pharisees in the negative role of oi "Iovdaio1. The parents’ fear and 
the threat of &xocuvaywydc in v. 22 confirm the negative character- 
isation of the ‘Jews’. The scene centres on the man's identity (Question 
3) first raised in Act 1 (vv. 8-9) and serves two functions in the 
narrative. In the first place, it gives the Pharisees the opportunity of 
rejecting the healing—and therefore Jesus. Since the man has offered 
them no way out of their dilemma (vv. 16-17), they attempt to 
resolve it by casting doubts on his identity. The man's parents foil the 
attempt (v. 20). They affirm his identity as their son born blind and 
the ‘Jews’ are again faced with the choice of accepting or rejecting 
Jesus.! Secondly, his parents' timid refusal to answer for him (vv. 21- 
22) turns the responsibility back to the man himself (aùtòv 
£potíicate, v. 21). Once again the authorities will confront him with 
the christological question arising from his healing. 


Final Interrogation and Rejection 

The last scene is the climax of Act 2, in which the narrative moves 
through Stages 3 and 4. The Pharisees at once revert to the terms of 
the debate set out in v. 16 (v. 24). It is now clear that their misunder- 
standing has deepened and there is no longer division among them. 
However, they seek confirmation of their growing opposition to Jesus 
from the man himself, suggesting that they themselves are not fully 


(v. 27), recognition that Jesus is from God (v. 30), and acknowledgment of Jesus 
as Messiah (v. 38). 

1. Rensberger (Overcoming the World, pp. 47-48) sees the action of the 
parents as a "terrible perfidy', in that they abandon their son to the sentence which 
they themselves fear. This is an overstatement. Morris, p. 487, is nearer the mark in 
his comment: ‘Their reply is characterized by timidity and a complete readiness to 
submit to the authority of their questioners.' They act as a foil to the courageous 
attitude of their son. See also Resseguie, ‘John 9’, p. 299. 
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convinced (v. 24).! Once again, they present the man with alternative 
interpretations of Jesus’ action, so that the man is pressed ironically to 
continue the struggle for understanding. While his answer in v. 25 
shows misunderstanding, his dogged persistence in holding to the 
healing indicates an openness to further understanding. When the 
Pharisees again question him about the manner of his healing (v. 26), 
the man’s answer reveals a maturing understanding. He begins to fight 
back, defending himself and his healer, and his sarcasm in v. 27a 
indicates a widening of the rift between them. He begins also to see 
through them.” 

For the first time in the narrative, the man now raises the issue of 
discipleship (v. 27b). The force of the xa in this verse is the first 
sign that the man thinks of himself as a disciple of Jesus.? Already the 
illumination of Jesus is having its effect on the narrative, penetrating 
the darkness of the man’s experience. This is confirmed in the 
following verse in which the authorities abuse the man precisely as a 
disciple of Jesus (v. 28). In v. 30, the focus again moves to the 
identity of Jesus. Here the man begins to draw out for himself the 
christological implications of his healing (vv. 30-33). Ironically, he 
begins to teach the Pharisees and to bear witness to Jesus. Compelled 
by them to choose between an understanding of Jesus as &yaproAóq 
or ta pà O09, he grasps hold of the latter. Because of the theological 
framework in which the debate is set, the man begins to realise that, 
unless he is to deny the reality of his own experience, his healer 
cannot be anything but zap& Oecd. The man is pushed to move 
beyond the literal level and take seriously the symbolic significance of 
his healing. 

To reject Jesus and side with the Pharisees is now impossible for the 
man born blind. He has fought too hard to maintain both his own 
identity and the reality of his restored sight. He begins to think 
through the theological implications: Jesus cannot be a Sabbath- 
breaker and sinner, he reasons, since God would not listen to such a 
one and his extraordinary healing would be inconceivable (vv. 31- 


l. The oath the Pharisees make in v. 24 (60g 56€av tô Oem) is ironical: the 
man will give glory to God but in a radically different way from that demanded of 
him by the Pharisees. See Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde, p. 298. 

2. So Schnackenburg, H, p. 251. 

3. See Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde, p. 300. 

4. Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde, pp. 298, 303. 
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32).! By this reasoning, he reaches the conviction that ei ph fjv ootog 
rapt Beo, obx £OÓvaxo noveiv odSév (v. 33)? He is constrained 
by the logic of his own experience to move to a deeper understanding 
of Jesus.? In doing so, he opens himself to the illumination of Jesus in 
its symbolic meaning. At this point the man has moved beyond the 
literal and attained a symbolic understanding (Stage 4). 

The same process, though in the opposite direction, is present in the 
experience of the Pharisees. In v. 28b they introduce the figure of 
Moses (in relation to the Sabbath; see 7.22-24).* By calling themselves 
Moses’ disciples in an absolute sense, and over against Jesus, they 
move closer to a rejection of Jesus’ identity as nap& 920d. They 
create an artificial opposition between disciples of Jesus and disciples 
of Moses (v. 28), between God’s revelation in Moses and that in Jesus 
(v. 29). As we know from 5.45-47, this is a false dichotomy and 
shows profound misunderstanding. Jesus and Moses are not in opposi- 
tion: ‘Der wahre Jiinger Mose ist im Grunde darauf augerichtet, 
Jünger Jesu zu werden.'? The revelation of Moses both points to and 
gives way before its fuller manifestation in Jesus (see 5.47, 6.31-33). 
By isolating Moses from Jesus and denying knowledge of Jesus' 
identity (todtov è odk ofSapev róðev éotiv, v. 29b), the 
Pharisees, in John’s worldview, reveal a fundamental misunder- 
standing not only of Jesus but also of their own traditions. 

From this it follows that the identity of the man born blind is 
increasingly bound up with that of Jesus.Ó This is largely the work of 
the Pharisees and leads to their rejection of the man himself, as well as 
Jesus. The interrogation in scene 4 is framed with the question of sin, 
firstly in relation to Jesus (hpeic ofSapev Sti otro 6 &VvOpwnos 


1. The idea of God neither listening to nor answering the prayers of sinners is 
found in the OT (e.g. Ps. 66.18; Isa. 1.16; Mic. 3.4); also t. Ber. 6b and Exod. 
Rab. 21.3. See Schnackenburg, II, pp. 252, 498. 

2. Unlike Jn 5, it is not Jesus who now defends his Sabbath work but the man 
born blind; see Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde, p. 306. 

3. Rensberger (Overcoming the World, p. 45) comments that the man clings to 
the reality of his own experience ‘in defiance of those who...are in charge of 
communal norms and their interpretation’. 

4. Barrett (p. 354) emphasises the comparison between Jesus and Moses in the 
narrative. Moses is the giver of the Sabbath, the breach of which is the real issue of 
debate for the ‘Jews’ (vv. 16, 28-29); see also Jn 5. 

5. Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde, p. 301. 

6. See Resseguie, ‘John 9’, p. 300. 
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&paptwAdc, v. 24) and then in regard to the man himself (Ev 
&poptíaig ob èyevvýðng OXoc, v. 34). It forms an inclusio incor- 
porating the man into the indictment of sin which the authorities 
direct at Jesus. He shares with Jesus the same false accusation of sin.! 
By the end of the scene, it becomes clear that the Pharisees have 
refused the option of xa p& Oeo9 in favour of &paptwAds. The point 
is confirmed in the way they reject the man and cast him out of the 
synagogue (kal é&éflaAov adtòv Em, v. 34)? By this action they 
show that they have also rejected Jesus as the light of the world. Stage 
4 of the narrative portrays not only the man's attainment, but also the 
Pharisees' rejection, of a symbolic understanding. 

Throughout Act 2 the man thus becomes more and more positively 
disposed towards Jesus. Indeed his attainment of a symbolic under- 
standing is dependent (at least in part) on the increasing sense of 
alienation from his interrogators, the Pharisees (see v. 27). Behind it 
lies the illuminating/judging work of the Johannine Jesus. The 
evangelist makes it clear in this Act that there is no middle course, no 
possible stance of indifference or agnosticism towards Jesus. The fact 
that no-one is more acutely aware of this than the opponents of Jesus 
is itself part of the irony. Whether in the mouth of Jesus' opponents or 
in the words of Jesus himself, the evangelist’s point is the same: 
human beings must choose to accept or reject the light. No other 
option is possible. There is only the path taken by the man born blind 
or that of the Pharisees. 


Act 3: Illumination/Judgment—Stage 5 (vv. 35-41) 

The final moment of enlightenment occurs in Act 3, which represents 
Stage 5 of the narrative. Here both the man born blind and the 
Pharisees make their definitive response to Jesus. The man's response 
is made possible only by the preceding scenes and, in particular, by 
his final break with the synagogue. Though it is the authorities who 
precipitate it, the man has provoked their response through a 


1. See Rensberger, Overcoming the World, p. 47. 

2. Assuming (with Schnackenburg, II, p. 252; Haenchen, II, p. 40; Barrett, 
p. 364; Marsh, p. 385; Gnilka, p. 79; and Carson, p. 375) that é&éfoXov adtov 
£&—an emphatic phrase repeated in the following verse (vv. 34-35)—refers to 
&xocvvayoyóc in v. 22. For the contrary view, cf. Brown, I, p. 375, who argues 
that the man is merely thrown out of the presence of the Pharisees; also Bernard, II, 
p. 337. 
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developing sense of alliance with Jesus and corresponding alienation 
from the Pharisees (vv. 30-33). Through the experience of hostility at 
the hands of the authorities in Act 2, he is paradoxically prepared for 
the illumination of faith in Act 3, scene 1. While the narrator stresses 
the initiative taken by Jesus in this scene (ebpav adtov eixev, od 
TiotevEIG...; V. 35),! the man himself is entirely responsive to Jesus’ 
question. By the end of the narrative, he is ready to make the final 
leap of faith (tic £&otw, kúpe, tva miatedaw cic adtév; v. 36). 

In scene 1, the man both sees and ‘sees’ Jesus for the first time in the 
narrative (v. 35).2 He sees in the literal sense because, as we noted 
earlier, the healing takes place in Jesus’ absence (v. 7). Now for the 
first time he comes face-to-face with his healer. He ‘sees’ also in the 
symbolic sense because Jesus reveals himself as Son of Man and invites 
him to respond to the revelation with faith: ‘In zweifacher Weise 
macht Jesus den Blinden sehend: er schenkt ihm das Augenlicht und er 
schenkt die Erkenntnis, wer er ist.'? The two levels of seeing, the 
literal and the symbolic, perfectly cohere in the last Act. Indeed an 
important feature of the drama is the skilful way in which the 
narrator has fused the two moments of seeing. The man articulates his 
experience of illumination by making the confession of the believing 
community (see 4.23) and committing himself to discipleship (v. 38). 
Through conflict and interrogation he moves from ignorance of his 
healer to a strong and assertive declaration of faith in Jesus. 

The final scene resolves the question of the man’s identity and 
reveals its essential irony. For the Pharisees in Act 2, the question of 
whether the blind man and the healed man are one and the same 
person is an attempt to disprove the healing and reject Jesus. In an 
ironical way, however, the man’s identity does change through the 
course of the narrative. In being allied with Jesus as a result of the 
hostility of the Pharisees, thrown out of the synagogue and, in the 
final Act, drawn into confessing Jesus as Son of Man, the man born 
blind moves from an old identity to a new one. The transformation 
from healing story to symbolic narrative is the story of his own trans- 


1. Hasitschka (Befreiung von Sünde, pp. 284-85, 310) rightly interprets the 
initiative taken by Jesus in his two encounters with the blind man as a point of major 
importance. It indicates that only Jesus is able to rescue human beings from 
blindness/darkness and lead them to faith. 

2. See Painter, ‘John 9’, p. 43. 

3. Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde, p. 285. 
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formation, his own appropriation of symbolic meaning. He moves out 
of the synagogue, out of ignorance, into the community of the 
‘children of light’ (12.36).! Once again, we find in John's narrative 
technique the coherence of form and meaning. 

From the perspective of the final Act, we can now look back at the 
trial scenes of Act 2 and see the paradoxical way in which the imagery 
of light functions. In spite of the hostility of the authorities and the 
absence of Jesus, tò @@¢ tod Kdcpov shines through to illuminate the 
man. The three questions that repeat themselves throughout the narra- 
tive impel him to move through misunderstanding to a second level 
understanding. Ironically, conflict is the catalyst that leads to the 
‘allmahliches Geóffnetwerden der inneren Augen des Mannes."? It 
takes the place of Jesus' clarifying presence in other symbolic narra- 
tives, yet operates in a parallel way. In John 9, as elsewhere, the 
narrative is created precisely by the struggle to move from a literal to 
a symbolic perception. In struggling to understand his own experi- 
ence, the physical event becomes for the man born blind in the last 
Act a true onpetov, a symbol of eschatological wholeness. The 
illuminating presence of Jesus is implicit throughout the conflict. He 
acts as the light of the world even in his absence. That is the meaning 
of his epiphany in the third Act to the man born blind. 


The Pharisees. It is equally clear by the end of Act 2 that the Pharisees 
have rejected the symbolic meaning of the narrative. Their final state- 
ment of rejection is found in Act 3, scene 2, where judgment is pro- 
nounced against them (vv. 39-41). Jesus’ exposure of their blindness 
and the evil of their ‘works’ (9.4; see 3.20) is a commentary on the 
narrative and their harsh treatment of the man born blind. Their 
objection to being accused by Jesus of blindness in v. 40—g xoi 
fineig tugAot éopev;—is in effect a statement of rejection.? It is 
reinforced by Jesus’ final words of condemnation in v. 41: the 
Pharisees are not blind in the sense of the man born blind, since ei 
toQÀol "t£, ook Gv etyete Kuaptiav,* but in an entirely different 


1. See Painter, ‘Quest and Rejection Stories’, p. 37. 

2. Leidig, Jesu Gespriich, p. 221. 

3. "The Greek uý is intended here in its full force: it expects the answer ‘no’ and 
articulates the sense of outrage felt by the authorities. 

4. There are parallels to this utterance in the Farewell Discourse. See 15.22, 
which concerns Jesus’ words (ei ph A8ov xoi EAáAnco adtoic, Guapticav odk 
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way.! The problem is their complacency in assuming that they already 
possess 'sight'. They do not recognise the need for enlightenment. 

In the last words of the narrative, the notion of sin is turned 
radically on its head. The imputation of sin is transferred from the 
man and Jesus (vv. 2, 16, 24, 34) to the religious leaders: 1] &paptia 
buv pévet (v. 41b). The refusal to open themselves to the illumina- 
tion of Jesus signifies their rejection of the symbolic meaning of the 
narrative. It leaves them finally in the place of sin and darkness.? Here 
the evangelist reveals his understanding of sin, which has more to do 
with the rejection of life than moral failings: ‘Sünde ist also nicht in 
erster Linie eine moralische Verfehlung (Übertretung eines Gebotes), 
sondern die fehlende Bereitschaft, Gottes Zuwendung und Selbstmit- 
teilung in Jesus, dem menschgewordenen Wort, aufzunehmen.'? Once 
again, in spite of the physical absence of Jesus, the light of the world 
has shone: not this time to enlighten but in order to expose sin and the 
tragedy of darkness which the ‘Jews’ have freely chosen (Hyarnoav 
oi &vÜponoi u&AAXov tò ckótoc Tj tò Mc, 3.19). 

Act 3 thus brings to a climax the double movement of the narrative. 
The man born blind, whose experience exemplifies the saving purpose 
of the light (iva. ow 6 xóopoc v adtod, 3.17), moves from 
blindness to sight, choosing light in place of darkness and under- 
standing in place of ignorance. The movement of the Pharisees lies in 
exactly the opposite direction. They move from ‘sight’ to blindness 
and in doing so choose the darkness and ignorance of unbelief. This is 
profoundly ironical. What appears to be unalterable blindness (the 
man born blind) turns out to be receptive to sight, and what appears to 
be sight (the ‘Jews’) turns out to be finally an irredeemable blindness. 


£íxocav: viv 8& xpdgaciw odK Éyouciv nepi tfjg Guaptiag abdtHv), and 
15.24, which concerns his deeds (ei tà Epya ph éxoinoa. év adtoig & oddeic 
&AXog éxoinaev, &paptiav odk eiyooav: viv 8& xoi twpdxacw xoi 
pepicükoaci xoi ¿uè koi tov matépa pov). The latter offers a particularly 
striking parallel to Jn 9, with its focus on Jesus’ deeds and the image of sight 
(Ewpaxacw). 

i. See Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde, pp. 329-30, on the two different 
kinds of blindness acted out in the narrative. 

2. According to Calvin (p. 244) the Pharisees, in antithetical parallel, ‘being 
wilfully blind in the sunlight... bring on themselves darkness which obscures its 
light’. 

3. Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde, p. 328. 
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The narrative closes in Stage 5 with the faith and vindication of the 
man born blind and the unbelief and condemnation of the authorities. 


C. Conclusion 


In the narrative of John 9, the same process we have seen in other 
symbolic narratives is at work. The central images develop through 
the narrative in such a way as to discard the literal meaning and 
uncover the metaphorical. John 9 is a full symbolic narrative, con- 
taining the five Stages of the narrative. Through them the symbolic 
meaning emerges and evokes the response of faith/unbelief. This 
process happens, however, in a somewhat different way from other 
narratives. The negation of the literal level is effected through inter- 
rogation and conflict. Through persecution the man reaches a 
metaphorical understanding and makes a full confession of faith, while 
his interrogators reject the symbolic meaning. 

In one sense, the negation of the literal level is precisely the inten- 
tion of the Pharisees in their attempts to cast doubts on the man’s 
identity and the reality of his healing. In another sense, however, the 
text itself moves toward a negation of the literal level. The narrator 
effects this not by destroying the reality of the ‘sign’ as the Pharisees 
are intent on doing, but rather by encouraging the characters to move 
beyond—though not against—the literal sense. Thus in the narrative 
of John 9 the literal meaning (the giving of physical sight/ light) is not 
so much destroyed or nullified as transcended. The man born blind 
discovers, unlike his counterpart in John 5, that it is not enough to be 
satisfied with physical sight. The gift of sight raises questions for him 
concerning the identity of the giver and the meaning of the gift. The 
quest for understanding leads him, through painful struggle, to the 
illuminating recognition of Jesus as tò pc tod kóopov. 

This process differs from other symbolic narratives in that it does 
not occur primarily in dialogue with Jesus. On the contrary, as we 
have seen, Jesus is absent for a large part of the drama. Instead the 
dialogue with Jesus is replaced in Act 2 by conflict with the Pharisees. 
The man attains understanding ‘not in a reflective encounter with 


1. Bultmann (p. 341) speaks of blindness and sight taking on definitive meaning 
with the coming of the light; judgment in v. 41 is the experience of a deluded person 
‘holding onto the delusion that he can see’. See Lightfoot, p. 201; Barrett, p. 366; 
and Lindars, p. 352. 
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Jesus, as Thomas and the Samaritan woman do, but in the process of 
confrontation with the Pharisees’.! In other words, in Act 2 the 
authorities end up playing a role in his faith development which is 
parallel to that of Jesus in other symbolic narratives. By posing the 
questions in the way they do and grouping the man with Jesus, the 
Pharisees succeed, ironically, in propelling him towards an open 
avowal of faith in Jesus: 


his progress upward seems at least partially assisted by the downward 
plunging Pharisees, who give him opportunity to reflect on Jesus’ 
identity, think of the man’s discipleship before he does (vs. 28), and then 
cast him into the very presence of Jesus (vs. 34)2 


The increasing hostility has the same effect in developing the man's 
faith as Jesus’ clarifying responses have in other narratives.) The 
Pharisees are the ones who, albeit unwittingly, enable the man to 
move from a literal to a symbolic understanding. It is the deepest 
irony of the narrative. 

Nevertheless, in pushing the man towards Jesus, they themselves 
become increasingly alienated from him. The narrative of John 9 is 
equally the story of the Pharisees, who encounter the illumination of 
Jesus, yet reject it because they cannot admit their need of it. In seeing 
Jesus as a Sabbath-breaker and sinner, the Pharisees, like the ‘Jews’ in 
John 5,* reject the deeper meaning of the 'sign' and refuse to 
recognise Jesus as the light of the world. In this sense, they reject not 
only Jesus but also their own traditions and rituals (Tabernacles, the 
Sabbath, Moses). They deny their own identity as ‘disciples of Moses’ 
(v. 28). The repudiation of Jesus is so complete that, in the symbolic 
terms of the narrative, they are left finally in the darkness of sin and 
rejection (v. 41). 

The narrative of John 9 gives an important theological perspective 
to the reality of the world’s hostility which is a prominent theme in 


1. Rensberger, Overcoming the World, p. 46. 

2. Duke, Irony, p. 125. 

3. Collins (‘Representative Figures I’, p. 43) sees both men as representative 
and ‘antithetically symbolical to the point that one cannot be understood without the 
other’. 

4. The narrative of Jn 9 brings to full expression what is only partial in Jn 5. 
This is particularly true of the characterisation of the two men and the full faith 
development of the man born blind. Jn 9 builds on the theological framework of 
Jesus’ Sabbath work and brings it to completion through the Stages of the narrative. 
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the Farewell Discourse (15.18-25; 16.1-3, 8-11, 33; 17.14-16). At 
17.15, for example, Jesus prays that the believing community may be 
protected from the malice and hostility of the world. The apparent 
contradiction of a community which faces the world’s hostility, yet is 
also protected from it, is in a sense resolved in John 9. Far from being 
a negative experience, the authorities’ attempt to coerce the man into 
denying himself and his healer becomes a positive experience of 
illumination. The Pharisees’ rejection of the light exemplifies the 
world in its willful blindness and destructiveness (1.10-11), which, in 
an ironical way, can open the eyes of téxva tod Geod to the world’s 
darkness and the saving power of the light. The destructiveness of the 
world represented by the blindness of the Pharisees, therefore, far 
from placing an obstacle in the way of God’s salvific plan (see 12.39- 
41),! becomes a creative experience in the life and witness of the man 
born blind.” 


Theological Significance of o&p& and 665a. 
A key question for the narrative of John 9 is how, as readers of the 
Gospel, we are to understand the gift of sight/light offered by Jesus. 


l. See Hasitschka, Befreiung von Sünde, p. 337 (also pp. 330-36). 

2. The interlocking of hostility/polemic and revelation in Jn 9 has an important 
socio-historical dimension. We have seen how, according to Martyn, Jn 9 operates 
simultaneously on two levels: the historical ministry of Jesus and the context of 
persecution in the Johannine community (see above, p. 161). Here it is possible to see 
the way in which literary and socio-historical approaches are complementary in the 
study of a narrative such as Jn 9. From a literary perspective, the narrative describes 
the man's movement from a literal experience of sight to a symbolic understanding. 
In socio-historical terms, it is a drama that describes the historical movement of the 
Johannine community out of the synagogue into a separate community with its own 
identity and self-consciousness See also J.M. Lieu, ‘Blindness in the Johannine 
Tradition', NTS 34 (1988), p. 90, who suggests that the notion of two groups, the 
one possessing sight and the other permanently blinded, is a result of the sense of 
exclusion from the synagogue and produces a sectarian consciousness in the Johannine 
community. Revelation, in other words, serves a polemical purpose: to move to a 
symbolic understanding, in Johannine terms, is to move out of the synagogue into 
the new community. The two perspectives operate in tandem. The function of Jn 9 
within the community is to provide a legitimation for its independent existence and 
identity. In literary terms, the narrative enables the reader to move from a material to 
a symbolic level of perception. Both movements—the socio-historical, from 
synagogue to Johannine community, and the literary, from material to symbolic 
perspective—represent for the evangelist the response of faith. 
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As with John 6, the implied reader identifies more and more 
positively with the man born blind, an easy task for the reader since 
his characterisation is so developed and attractive.! The framework set 
out in the first and last scenes enables the reader to move from a 
literal to a symbolic understanding. She too comes to share the illumi- 
nation of the man. At the same time, through the conflict scenes in Act 
2, she is drawn into the alternatives posed by the narrative, becoming 
increasingly alienated from the Pharisees and their view of Jesus as a 
sinner. Finally she accepts Jesus as being ‘from God’ in the deepest 
sense. Like the man born blind, she comes to ‘see’ Jesus with the eyes 
of faith. 

Behind this perspective lies John’s incarnational theology in which 
human life is illuminated by the divine glory in the human flesh of 
Jesus. The narrative of John 9 is both shaped by and gives rise to this 
theology. Once again, it reflects the dynamic interplay of form and 
meaning. Symbolic existence is made possible only by the descent of 
the divine Logos whose work in creation is manifested in the salvific 
work of Jesus. We are dealing here primarily with an eschatological 
outlook, although ontological concerns cannot be ruled out. The 
evangelist is concerned with the transforming of present existence in 
the light of the future. This transformation happens through a 
symbolic apprehension of the divine light which enters the world 
(1.9), overcoming its darkness (1.5), and enabling it to find a new 
eschatological identity (1.12-13). 

The healing or gift of sight in John 9 belongs in this sense to the 
world of opý. For the evangelist, miracles on a physical level do not 
necessarily lead to faith in Jesus. On the contrary, they may provoke 
the opposite reaction, as we saw in John 5 and 6. In these narratives, 
the evangelist is concerned with the symbolic potential of physical 
needs. The man’s experience of healing therefore has no meaning in 
itself. It lies within the bounds of the material world. Strictly 
speaking, it is not the restoration of sight, since the man has never 
possessed it, but rather the gift of sight which is a gift of creation? 


1. Resseguie (‘John 9’, p. 303) speaks of the man moving from a colourless 
character to ‘an engaging, attractive personality... who badgers the authorities with 
irony and sarcasm’. 

2. The double entendre of the verb xataAapBd&ve in 1.5 is significant here: 
the darkness can neither grasp/understand nor defeat/overcome the light. 

3. So Duke, Irony, p. 119. 
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The point is reinforced by the reference to the clay (v. 6) which 
parallels the ‘dust of the earth’ in Gen. 2.7 out of which God creates 
Adam (nbmn-]o 752). The giving of sight to the man born blind is an 
act which relates to o&p&. It is the action of the Logos as agent of 
creation (1.2-3a, 10). 

In John 9, the symbol of light/illumination occurs in the context of 
the world’s darkness as represented by the Pharisees. The evangelist 
offers no theological explanation for the existence of darkness (xoi tò 
QGc £v th oKotia gaiver, Kai } oKotia ato ob xatéAoev, 1.5). 
It is in the context of this darkness, however, that Jesus reveals 
himself, not only as agent of creation (Act 1, scene 1), but also as the 
eschatological Son of Man (Act 3, scene 2). The title refers to Jesus’ 
role as revealer and judge on behalf of God: xoi £&ovotav ÉOcxtev 
adt® xpíoiw noreiv, Sti vióg avOpdxov éotiv (5.27)? In giving 
eternal life, Jesus as Son of Man reveals that 865a which is the life- 
giving radiance of God and which overcomes the world's darkness. 
For this the flesh is essential. Only because the divine Logos has 
become one with creation can human darkness be vanquished (1.9, 
14). Only on this basis can human beings experience birth £x tod 
rVvevpatos (3.6) in order to become téxva tod Beod (1.13)? 

The fact that it is the Logos who offers a new eschatological identity 
is important for two reasons. First the world is his by right of 


1. A number of commentators, following Irenaeus (Ag. Her. v.15.2), take this 
view; e.g. Calvin, p. 242; Bernard, II, p. 328; Hoskyns, p. 354; Lindars, p. 343; 
and Sanders, pp. 238-39. Some, such as Marsh, p. 378; Barrett, p. 355; and 
Newbigin, p. 119, relate this to the fact that the man is blind x yevetfi (v. 1). See 
also Painter, “John 9’, p. 42. It is important not to import the later doctrine of 
original sin into the narrative, as Painter (‘John 9’, p. 37) tends to do: ‘all men are 
blind from birth and every man is in the darkness until Jesus gives him light’, In 
v. 3, Jesus rejects the link between blindness and sin. The narrative is not concerned 
with original sin, but rather with the point that no sin is attached to blindness in the 
sense of ignorance (vv. 39-41). 

2. For Moloney, Son of Man, pp. 142-159, the title here, as elsewhere in John, 
refers to revelation and judgment: ‘Jesus is presented as the unique revealer of God, 
and consequently as the place of judgment’ (p. 159). M. Pamment (‘The Son of Man 
in the Fourth Gospel’, JTS 36 [1985], pp. 56-66) argues that it refers to Jesus’ 
representative humanity. Cf. M. Müller, ‘“Have You Faith in the Son of Man?" 
(John 9.35), NTS 37 (1991), pp. 291-94, who tries to argue that here, as 
elsewhere in John, the term is strictly non-titular. 

3. See Painter, ‘John 9’, p. 48. 
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creation. The xócpoç belongs to him because its origins lie in the 
creative will of God which is brought to expression in him (ravta 
dv’ adto éyéveto, 1.3; 6 kóopog ðv adtod £yéveto, 1.10). 
Secondly, because the world fails to recognise its origins and rejects 
its creator (0 Kdopog adtév od« Éyvo, 1.10) condemning itself to 
darkness and death,! the Logos has penetrated the world, bringing 
with him the light and life of God.? It is here at the point of 
incarnation, the point at which the divine and human realms are fused, 
that the eschatological illumination of human existence takes place.? 


1. Hasitschka (Befreiung von Sünde, p. 338) points out that the coming of the 
light provokes sin as well as rescuing people from its power. 

2. MacRae (‘Irony’, p. 88) suggests that the Logos-conception ‘denotes not 
merely the fact of the incarnation, but the conflict created by the act of judgment in 
the human sphere on the part of the revealing word of God'. 

3. According to Painter (‘John 9’, p. 51), who is helpful on this point, the 
transformation is rooted in the creation of human beings by the Logos who are 
‘created to respond to God's Word’. This, he argues, is ‘the Johannine equivalent of 
man created in the image of God in Genesis’. See above, Introduction, p. 19. 


Chapter 7 


JOHN 11.1-12.11: 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 


The story of the Raising of Lazarus is the last of the symbolic 
narratives of the Fourth Gospel (11.1—12.11).! It is a full narrative 
which shows the hand of the evangelist throughout.” In many respects 
it forms a climax to the first half of the Gospel, representing the high 
point of the public ministry of Jesus. It is concerned not with disabil- 
ity and healing but with life and death. In dealing so directly with the 


1. Dodd, Interpretation, p. 363, describes Jn 11.1-53 as a ‘didactic dialogue 
containing symbolic narrative by way of illustration’. 

2. See B. Henneberry, ‘The Raising of Lazarus (John 11.1-44): An Evaluation 
of the Hypothesis that a Written Tradition Lies behind the Narrative’ (dissertation, 
Leuven, Katholieke Universiteit, 1983), pp. 1-64, who argues, without denying the 
evangelist’s use of traditional material (in some form or another), that the narrative of 
John 11.1-44 is ‘pervaded with John’s style’ (p. 208). See aiso Dodd, 
Interpretation, p. 363: ‘there is no story of the Raising of Lazarus—or none that we 
can now recover—separable from the pregnant dialogues of Jesus with His disciples 
and with Martha’. The Lazarus story is smoother and more sophisticated as a literary 
unity than other narratives. However, there are a number of scholars who would 
dispute this. Cf. Fortna, Fourth Gospel and its Predecessor, pp. 94-109, esp. 
pp. 104-108, and G. Rochais, Les récits de résurrection des morts dans le Nouveau 
Testament (SNTSMS, 40; Cambridge; Cambridge University Press, 1981), pp. 124- 
29. Cf. also J. Wagner, Auferstehung und Leben: Joh 11,1-12,19 als Spiegel 
johanneischer Redaktions- und Theologiegeschichte (Biblische Untersuchungen, 19; 
Regensburg: Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 1988), pp. 95-334, who argues that Jn 11.1- 
12.19 as a unit contains a considerable number of aporias (for a list of these see 
pp. 29-42) which points to a three-stage tradition history: the final redactor, the 
evangelist and the basic narrative stratum (see esp. pp. 329-34). See J.J. Bridges, 
Structure and History in John 11: A Methodological Study Comparing Structuralist 
and Historical Critical Approaches (San Francisco: Mellen Research University 
Press, 1991) who, comparing the work of G. Rochais and J.R. Jones, concludes 
that both literary-critical and historical-critical approaches, within a broader sensi- 
tivity to the narrative of the Gospel, are necessary to understand the text of Jn 11. 
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imagery that lies at the core of the Gospel, it is the greatest of the 
Johannine 'signs'. Furthermore, within the broader narrative frame- 
work of the Gospel, the story plays a critical role. Not only does it 
bring the public ministry of Jesus to a climax, but, through the con- 
version of many of the mourners, it also sets in motion the second half 
of the Gospel.! The plot by members of the Sanhedrin to kill Jesus, 
leading into the Passion narrative, is the direct result of the raising of 
Lazarus. It is the central, pivotal scene of the Gospel, holding together 
narrative structure and theological meaning.? 

The story of the Raising of Lazarus becomes symbolic in the five 
Stages of the narrative which are fully present. Although it contains 
the essential features of symbolic narrative, however, Jn 11.1-12.11 
differs from other narratives in two important ways. First, the basic 
onpeiov occurs not at the beginning, as in other narratives, but mid- 
way through the narrative. In addition, a second narrative seems to be 
imposed upon the Lazarus story: the story of Jesus' movement 
towards the cross. As the narrative progresses, Jesus' story is seen to 
be the symbolic heart of the raising of Lazarus. Lazarus' journey 
from death to life becomes symbolic of Jesus’ journey from death to 
life to give life to believers. It is the inner meaning of the 'sign'. 

There are a number of characters who play a role in the story, 
apart from Jesus. While Lazarus seems at first to be the central 
character, his role is a passive one and the text has little to say about 
his faith. The central characters are Martha and Mary, who play a 
major role in the narrative.? It is their movement to a deeper faith and 
a symbolic understanding with which the narrative is primarily 
concerned. Also important are the disciples of Jesus (presumably the 
inner group) and the ‘Jews’.4 The role of the disciples in the opening 


1. See A. Marchadour, Lazare: histoire d'un récit, récits d'une histoire (Paris: 
Cerf, 1988), pp. 91-10, for a discussion of the place of the narrative within the 
framework of the Gospel in scholarly opinion. He identifies three hypotheses: it 
concludes the first section of the Gospel; it begins the second section; it is the centre 
of the Gospel. Marchadour rightly prefers the latter view. 

2. See B. McNeil, ‘The Raising of Lazarus’, Downside Review 92 (1974), 
p. 270. 

3. Leidig (Jesu Gespräch, pp. 223-26) is concerned only with Martha's faith 
development (11.1, 3, 20-28, 39-45) and sees the four ‘Erkenntnisstufen’ as fully 
present in Jesus' conversation with her. 

4. At 11.19, 31, 36, 54, and 12.11, the term oi Iovdaior is used in a neutral 
sense, different from the hostile way it is used at other points. It is unlikely that the 
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verses (11.1-16) is taken over by Martha in vv. 17-27. The 'Jews'— 
initially a neutral group—are the mourners who have come to com- 
fort the sisters in their grief (11.19, 31, 33-37).! They are associated 
with Mary. While a large number of this group comes to faith as a 
result of the raising of Lazarus, others reject Jesus and side with the 
Sanhedrin, which plots Jesus' death (11.45-53). The narrative also 
includes Judas Iscariot, who acts as a foil to Mary (12.3-8). 

The story is well-placed in its context within the Fourth Gospel. It 
belongs most closely with John 9, forming a narrative diptych (see 
11.37). The two narratives deal with the twin themes of light and life, 
first linked together in the Prologue at 1.4 (£v adt@ Gori fjv, koi f 
Cah fv tò Q&g tv àvðpórov) and summarised at 5.26-30.? Taken 
together, the two 'signs' express 'the central Christological idea of the 
fourth gospel, that Jesus is the light and life of the world'.? The theme 
of Jesus as giver of eternal life, which is the main theme of the 
Gospel, is enlarged in the image of the Good Shepherd (10.1-21) 
where we find a new perspective on Jesus' life-giving: it entails the 
voluntary and authoritative surrender of his own life (10.15, 17-18) 
for the sake of those who are his own (see 10.27-28).4 Meanwhile, as 
more and more come to faith in Jesus (10.42), the rejection of those 
hostile to Jesus escalates. They try first to stone him (10.31) and then 
seize him (10.39), because of the claim to oneness with the Father in 
his life and mission (10.29, 32-38). So far in the Gospel he has chosen 


term denotes simply 'Judaeans', as argued by U.C. von Wahlde, "The Johannine 
‘Jews’: a Critical Survey’, NTS 28 (1982), p. 46, and Brown, I, p. lxxi. 

1. That the reference is to mourners is clear both from the language of 11.31 
(see esp. the participle napapv8obpevor) and from their desire to follow Mary to 
the tomb in the same verse. The period of mourning was normally seven days (see 
Sir. 22.12) which explains the official presence of mourners after Lazarus’ burial. It 
is probable that these mourners are predominantly (possibly exclusively) women, 
despite the masculine substantive oi ‘Iovdaioi which most likely reflects andro- 
centric usage. See E. Jacob, ‘Mourning’, IDB, III, pp. 452-54. 

2. So Brown, I, p. 437; Barrett, p. 38; and Neyrey, Ideology of Revolt, 
pp. 81-93. Dodd (Interpretation, p. 365) argues that the raising of Lazarus is in 
three parts, each fulfilling the prediction at 5.28: those in the tombs (11.17) will hear 
the voice (11.43) and come out (11.44). 

3. Schnackenburg, II, p. 316. 

4. Talbert (pp. 164-65) sees 10.1—11.54 as single unit held together by three 
common themes: Jesus' laying down his life for his own; Jesus' giving them life, 
and Jesus' gathering together of God's children. 
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to avoid them. The reader knows, however, that the evasion cannot 
last and that, in his own way and his own time, Jesus will confront and 
no longer elude his enemies.! It is with this dramatic expectation that 
the story of the Raising of Lazarus begins. 


A. Structure and Overview 


Most scholars take the narrative as ending either with or soon after 
the actual raising of Lazarus.” I believe, however, that in literary as 
well as theological terms, the narrative continues into John 12 to 
include the anointing (12.1-8) and the plot to kill Lazarus (12.9-11).3 
Even allowing for the way in which scenes overlap in John, there 
seems no reason to end in the middle of the story of the Bethany 
family. They are not ongoing characters in the Gospel, like the 
Beloved Disciple or Simon Peter, and therefore we would expect them 
to be confined to the one story.^ The structure of the narrative is 
chiastic, with the danger to Lazarus’ life forming the parameters of 
the narrative (11.1-16; 12.9-11) and his raising to life its centre 
(11.38-44). The encounter of Jesus with Martha (11.17-27) parallels 


1. E. Schillebeeckx (‘This Sickness Does Not Lead to Death [John 11]’, in God 
Among Us: The Gospel Proclaimed [London: SCM Press, 1983], p. 69) points out 
that 10.41 is the last and shortest of the references to John the Baptist in the Gospel. 
Thus with the Baptist’s ‘decrease’ (3.30), Jesus’ ‘increase’—that is, his glorifica- 
tion—can now commence. 

2. See Brown, I, pp. 422-37; Barrett, p. 387; and Haenchen, II, p. 56, who 
identify 11.44 as the ending of the Lazarus story. Schnackenburg (II, p. 317) takes 
it to 11.54, as does Lindars, p. 378; Beasley-Murray, p. 187; and Sanders, p. 262. 
Bultmann (p. 392) regards 10.40-11.54 as a unit. Morris (pp. 532-70) and 
Newbigin (pp. 138-48) take it to the end of the chapter; see also W. Wuellner, 
‘Putting Life Back into the Lazarus Story and its Reading: The Narrative Rhetoric of 
John 11 as the Narration of Faith’, Semeia 53 (1991), pp. 115-20, who sees 
vv. 54-57 as the last of seven scenes, but also the overture to the narrative of John 
12. 

3. So LN. Suggit, ‘The Raising of Lazarus’, ExpTim 95 (1983-84), pp. 106- 
108, who divides the narrative into two pericopes: the raising of Lazarus (11.1-46) 
and the anointing at Bethany (12.1-11), with 11.47-53 holding them both together. 
Ellis, pp. 177-96, regards 10.40-12.11 as a chiastic unit, with 10.40-42 and 12.9- 
11 as the frame, the two Bethany scenes as parallel (11.1-44, 12.1-8), and 11.45-57 
as the centre. 

4. The reference to the raising of Lazarus at 12.17-18 serves merely to explain 
the crowd’s enthusiastic welcome of Jesus in the Triumphal Entry (see 12.12). 
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the anointing at Bethany (12.1-8), and the conversation with Mary and 
the mourners (11.28-37) parallels the conversion/rejection of the 
‘Jews’ immediately following Lazarus’ raising to life (11.45-57): 


a Scene 1: Hiness and Death Scene 7: Plot to Kill a 
of Lazarus (11.1-16) Lazarus (12.9-11) ; 
b Scene 2: Jesus' Scene 6: Jesus’ Anointing b 
Conversation with Martha by Mary (12.1-8) 
(11.17-27) 
c Scene 3: Jesus’ Scene 5: Conversion of c 
Conversation with Mary Many ‘Jews’ and Plot of 
and the 'Jewish' Mourners Leaders to Kill Jesus 
(11.28-37) (11.45-57) 


d Scene 4: Raising of Lazarus (11.38-44) 


Using the chiastic framework, the narrative structure can be examined 
in in detail as follows. 


Scenes 1 and 7 (11.1-16; 12.9-11): a and a 
(a) In both scenes the issue is that of Lazarus' imminent or at least 
threatened death, forming an inclusio.! 

(b) The first scene (11.1-16) is held together by the motif of 
Lazarus’ sickness/sleep/death.? jv Sé ti; &obevðv (v. 1); fic 6 
&ógAqóc AdCapos NoBéver (v. 2); öv pret &oOevei (v. 3); avt 
h àobeveia obx “otv npóg Bdvatov (v. 4); Gg... fikovoev öt 
&cÜevei (v. 6; AdCapoc ó qíXoc NOV Kexoipntar (v. 11); ei 
keko(untat cwbhoetar (v. 12); A&Gapoc &néOavev (v. 14)? 

(c) The setting is 11.1-6. The two sisters send a message to Jesus 


1. Unlike 9.7, the narrator gives no significance to the etymology of the 
name ‘Lazarus’ (1:259/2:155); so J. Kremer, Lazarus: Die Geschichte einer 
Auferstehung. Text, Wirkungsgeschichte und Botschaft von Joh 11,1-46 (Stuttgart: 
Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1985), pp. 52-53; also Barrett, p. 389, and Beasley- 
Murray, p. 183. 

2. Rochais (Les récits de résurrection, pp. 139-40) identifies a parallel with Job 
14.12-15 (LXX) and the imagery of sleep/waking. 

3. See Beasley-Murray, p. 187, and J. Ponthot, ‘La methode historico-critique 
en exégése application à Jean 11’, in A.-L. Descamps et al. (eds.), Genése et 
structure d'un texte du Nouveau Testament: Étude interdisciplinaire du chapitre 11 de 
l'évangile de Jean (LD, 104; Paris/Louvain-la-Neuve: Cerf/Cabay, 1981), p. 94. 
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informing him of the illness of their brother (v. 3).! Jesus responds in 
a cryptic utterance which uses characteristic ‘sign’-language (v. 5; see 
2.11). Unexpectedly, he does not hurry at once to Bethany but 
remains where he is for two days (v. 6). 

(d) The text speaks rather awkwardly of the anointing as if it has 
already taken place (fiv... &Ae(yaco....xoi £xpáESaco...2).? It func- 
tions as a proleptic reference to the anointing which is an important 
indication that the narrative extends beyond John 11. 

(e) Chapter 11.7-16 constitutes a conversation between Jesus and the 
disciples concerning his journey to Judaea to see Lazarus. It forms a 
small inclusio around the hortatory subjunctive Gyopev (vv. 7, 15, 
16). Within this context, Jesus discloses Lazarus' death (vv. 11-14). 

(f) Jesus' saying in vv. 9-10 is difficult but appears to be a 
Johannine parable.’ He justifies the journey to Judaea, in response to 
the anxiety of the disciples in v. 8, by speaking of his mission and 
assuring them of his presence as tò ọôç tod xóojtov (see 8.12). The 
central imagery of light serves to bind the narrative to that of John 9 
(especially 9.5). 

(g) The idea of life under threat of death is also the theme of the 
last scene of the narrative (12.9-11): öv Tyeipev k vexpdv 
(v.9), iva. xoi tov Ad&Capov &moxteivmoiv (v. 10). Jesus’ 
opponents want to murder Lazarus because of the positive response of 


1. Schneiders ("Women', p. 38) points out that in John's Gospel *women are 
presented positively and in particularly intimate relationship to Jesus'. Generally they 
are defined independently of men as in the case of Martha and Mary. Lazarus' 
identity is dependent on them not vice versa (£x xóymng Mapiag xoi MápBac fic 
&6cAgfic etfi, v. 1; fic ò GSeAMS A&Capos hobéver v. 2). 

2. Assuming the construction to be periphrastic. No such conclusion can be 
drawn from the aorist participles which indicate aspect rather than tense (the aorist in 
this case denoting a single action). 

3. Brown (I, p. 423) and Henneberry (Raising of Lazarus, pp. 73-74) assume 
it to be parenthesis added by a later editor, but this is unnecessary. Marchadour 
(Lazare, pp. 73-75, 71-79) argues that commentators neglect the rhetorical structures 
of the narrative; he sees the reference to the anointing in v. 2 as integral to the 
narrative. 

4. So E.M. Sidebottom, The Christ of the Fourth Gospel (London: SPCK, 
1961), p. 178; Barrett, pp. 391-92; Sanders, p. 266; and Lindars, pp. 389-90. 
For Dodd (Historical Tradition, pp. 373-79) the proverbial saying fits awkwardly in 
its context; see also Dewey, ‘Paroimiai’, pp. 84, 89, 95. 
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so many of the ‘Jews’ to Jesus (especially v. 11).! 

(h) A second common theme between the two framing scenes is that 
of believing (xiote00): Kai yaipa 51’ dbpac tva. miotedonte 
(11.15); xoà éxtotevov cic tov “Incotv (12.11). Faith sets the scene 
for the narrative at the beginning and recapitulates it at the end. 


Scenes 2 and 6 (11.17-27; 12.1-8): band b 

(a) Scenes 2 and 6 parallel each other. They involve the two 
sisters,who both engage in an intimate encounter with Jesus and 
express faith in him.” 

(b) In scene 2 (11.17-27), Martha goes out to meet Jesus on his 
arrival at Bethany (v. 20) and expresses her disappointment at his 
absence (v. 21). Lazarus, we are told, is already four days dead 
(v. 17).3 In the subsequent dialogue, Jesus reveals to Martha his true 
identity and his purpose in coming to Bethany (vv. 23-26). 

(c) Martha evokes the fifth and greatest of the predicative yó eim 


1. The verb fjouAebopo can mean either to ‘consider’ or ‘decide’. At 11.53 
(where it is followed by the same tva-construction), it refers to the plot of the 
Sanhedrin to kill Jesus. Whether or not the plot against Lazarus is carried into effect 
is not made clear in the text. The narrator shows no further interest in Lazarus. To 
ask questions of the fate of Lazarus, therefore, is to move beyond the text. For a 
helpful discussion of the historicity of the narrative, see B.J. Byrne, Lazarus: A 
Contemporary Reading of John 11.1-46 (Zachaeus Studies: NT; Collegeville: 
Michael Glazier, Liturgical Press, 1991), pp. 69-83. 

2. According to J.R. Jones, Narrative Structure and Meaning in John 11.1-54 
(Nashville, TN: Vanderbilt University Press, 1982-83), p. 67, Martha is the central 
character in the body of the story (11.1-54), whereas Mary dominates at the 
beginning and end. This comment only makes sense where the narrative is extended 
to include the anointing (12.1-8). 

3. See Gen. Rab. 100.7 for the rabbinic view that the soul lingered near the 
body for three days, after which there was no hope of revival; see Brown, I, p. 424; 
Schnackenburg, II, pp. 328-29; and Beasley-Murray, pp. 189-90. This explains the 
narrator's insistence on the fourth day (v. 39), which is difficult to reconcile with 
Jesus’ delay. For E. Delebecque, ' "Lazare est mort" (note sur Jean 11, 14-15)’, Bib 
67 (1986), p. 91, Lazarus is dead, or almost so, when the message arrives, with 
four days travel in all for the messenger and Jesus. See also Brown, I, p. 431. Such 
calculations go beyond the narrative and are unnecessary. It is only after the two-day 
delay that Jesus informs the disciples of Lazarus' death; in vv. 4 and 6 the 
implications are that Lazarus is still alive. See Dodd, Historical Tradition, p. 231, 
who argues that the delay has the purpose of ‘allowing the illness of the patient to 
reach a fatal conclusion’. 
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sayings in the Gospel (vv. 25-262). She responds to Jesus’ self-revela- 
tion with a messianic confession which, in the Synoptic Gospels, is 
placed in the mouth of Peter (see Mk 8.29/pars.).! 

(d) The parallel scene with Mary (12.1-8) serves an important 
literary function: it gathers the story of the anointing within the orbit 
of the Lazarus story (11.2)? and brings the narrative to a climax. 

(e) Mary anoints Jesus’ feet (v. 3) at a dinner given in honour of 
Lazarus' restoration to life, and in the context of Passover (vv. 1-2). 
Judas condemns her action (vv. 4-6) and Jesus defends her, pointing 
to his own imminent departure (vv. 7-8). 


Scenes 3 and 5 (11.28-37; 11.45-57): cand c 
(a) In both scenes, Jesus encounters Mary and oi 'Iovóaoioi Mary 
being associated with the ‘Jews’ at vv. 31 and 45. 

(b) Although the initial encounter between Mary and Jesus in scene 
3 (vv. 28-37) seems to parallel the meeting between Martha and Jesus 
(vv. 20-21), in fact the two are very different. In vv. 45-57 the focus 
moves to Jesus and the ‘Jews’, while the question of Mary's faith is left 
in suspense for the time being. 

(c) Jesus responds emotionally to the grief of Mary and the 
mourners (vv. 33, 35) and demands to be taken to the tomb.? The 
‘Jews’ are divided in their response to Jesus (vv. 35-36). 

(d) As already noted, several commentators include the plot of the 
‘Jews’ against Jesus in scene 5 (vv. 45-57) as the response to the reve- 
lation. The plot of the Sanhedrin is essential to this response (vv. 47- 
53). It is part of the negative reaction to Jesus, paralleled by the 
believing of many ‘Jewish’ people (v. 45). 


1. So Schneiders, "Women', p. 41; also Brown, 'Roles of Women', pp. 190- 
91; Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her, pp. 329-30; and Scott, Sophia, 
pp. 202-204. 

2. P. Mourlon-Beernaert (‘Parallelisme entre Jean 11 et 12: Étude de structure 
littéraire et théologique', in A.-L. Deschamps et al. [eds.], Genése et structure, 
pp. 126-44, esp. pp. 132-34) sees a three-stage parallelism between Jn 11 and Jn 
12. Although the parallels are somewhat tenuous (based largely on locality), 
Mourlon-Beernaert is at least attempting to see the anointing in 12.1-8 in relation to 
Jn 11. 

3. On the significance of Jesus' emotions here and at v. 38, see below, 
pp. 208-12. 

4. For Culpepper (‘Jews’, p. 280) the most distinctive feature of the ‘Jews’ in 
the Gospel is the division between them; hostility towards Jesus is by no means 
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(e) The attitude of the authorities undergoes a change in the Gospel. 
No longer do they indulge in angry, spontaneous attempts to stone 
Jesus. They now plan to put him to death (v. 53). 

(f) Scene 5 includes Jesus’ withdrawal to Ephraim (v. 54) and the 
setting up of the plot in Jerusalem by ‘the chief priests and Pharisees’ 
(vv. 55-57) just before Passover. Here the narrative emphasises that, 
with the plot in place, Jesus’ enemies await only the opportunity to 
actualise it. A warrant for his arrest has been issued (v. 57). 

(g) Jesus does not yet move to Jerusalem, however. He has still 
unfinished business with the Bethany family. When he does enter 
Jerusalem, it will be in his own time and at his own initiative. 
Ironically this will happen not in secret (see 7.10) but openly and in 
triumph (12.12-19). 


Scene 4 (11.38-44): d 

(a) That the structure is chiastic and not just concentric is seen in the 
way the central scene (vv. 38-44), like the two frames of the narra- 
tive (scenes 1 and 7), focuses on Lazarus. Rather than the pattern of 
life leading to (the threat of) death, as in the frames, the central scene 
is reversed: Lazarus now experiences the movement from death to 
life. 

(b) Jesus approaches the tomb with great emotion (v. 38). Martha 
objects to the opening of the tomb (v. 39b) and is re-assured by Jesus 
(v. 40). Her objection and Jesus’ response are framed by reference to 
the removal of the stone (K&pate tov AiBov, v. 39a; Apav tov AiPov, 
v. 41a). 

(c) The fact that Jesus never says the words of v. 40 to Martha is 
not, for the evangelist, problematical. The nearest equivalent is Jesus' 
words to the disciples in v. 4, with a possible allusion to v. 15 and 
Jesus' question to Martha in v. 26b. The evangelist, as we have seen 
before (see 6.31, 41), rarely quotes verbatim.! 

(d) At the heart of the scene is the prayer of Jesus (vv. 41b-42), a 
prayer of thanksgiving and not intercessory. Its function is to point 
the onlookers to the revelation of Jesus as God's emissary. 

(e) The raising of Lazarus is narrated with dramatic power, 
structured around three commands: &pate tov AiBov, v. 39; A&Cape, 


uniform. This division is reflected in the narrative here. See above, Chapter 4, 
pp. 99-100. 
1. So Kremer, Lazarus, pp. 75-76. 
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dedpo ew, v. 43; and Ggete adtov imxóyew, v.44b.! Jesus 
addresses the first and third commands to the ‘Jews’, drawing them as 
witnesses into the drama of the 'sign'.? Lazarus emerges from the 
tomb and is set free (v. 44). 

(f) The purpose of the narrative as a whole is reiterated in the verb 
Ttotevw (see 11.15, 12.11) which emphasises the importance of faith 
(&£xv niotevon,, v. 40; iva mistedowouy, v. 42). 


B. John 11.1—12.11 as Symbolic Narrative 


The important question in this discussion is in what sense Jn 11.1- 
12.11 functions as a symbolic narrative. The issue—like the narrative 
itself—is a complex one. The raising of Lazarus is like and unlike the 
narratives we have examined so far.? We have seen that these have a 
distinctive literary pattern: a 'sign' or image at the beginning (Stage 1) 
lays the groundwork for the narrative that follows, which becomes a 
symbol of eschatological life (Stages 2 to 5). There seem to be prob- 
lems, however, with this categorisation of 11.1—12.11. The basic 
‘sign’, the raising of Lazarus, occurs not at the beginning but in the 
centre of the chiasm. The struggle of Martha and her confession of 
faith (v. 27) take place not after the ‘sign’, as we would expect, but 
before. These points of difference suggest that we are dealing with a 
different phenomenon here. How do we explain deviations from the 
pattern we have so far observed? 


1. Suggitt (‘Lazarus’, p. 107) sees Lazarus’ obedience to Jesus’ command in 
his emergence from the tomb as an indication of discipleship (see 5.25; 10.3-5, 16, 
27-28). While this is true, the narrator is not primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment of Lazarus' faith. 

2. Some, following Basil, interpret Lazarus' ability to walk unaided out of the 
tomb as a ‘minor miracle’; see Bultmann, p. 409; Marsh, p. 437; and Hoskyns, 
p. 407. Beasley-Murray (p. 195) rightly finds such an interpretation absurd; see 
also Sanders, p. 276, and Carson, pp. 418-19. 

3. See Kremer, Lazarus, pp. 28-50, for a discussion in form critical terms of 
the Gattung of Jn 11.1-46 which he compares with OT narratives of the raising of the 
dead (1 Kgs 17.17-24; 2 Kgs 4.18-37), and also NT stories (Lk. 7.11-17; Mk 5.21- 
43; Acts 9.36-42, 20.7-12). For him, the raising of Lazarus belongs to biblical 
‘“Totenwechungsgeschichten”’ (p. 50). Nevertheless there are major differences 
from other biblical narratives and Kremer concludes that John 11 belongs primarily 
with other Johannine miracle stories in which each ‘ist...eine symbolhafte 
Handlung, die auf das durch Christus geschenkte volle Leben verweist' (p. 49). 
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To answer the question we need to distinguish between the Lazarus 
story as climax to Jesus’ public ministry and the Lazarus story as 
initiator of the Passion narrative. This dual role, perhaps more than 
anything else, explains the oddities of the narrative. The story of the 
Passion begins to intrude, in what seems a disruptive way, into the 
narrative about Lazarus. What was Lazarus’ story now becomes Jesus’ 
own story.! While allusions to the Passion are by no means absent 
from other symbolic narratives (see 3.14, 5.18, 6.51), they are not 
nearly as prominent as here. While the other narratives focus on Jesus 
as the one who is ‘from God’, the Lazarus story is directed at Jesus as 
the one who returns to God through the cross. In 11.1-12.11 we find 
a shift in emphasis taking place, therefore, from the origins to the 
destiny of Jesus.” 

In the event, the two narrative threads—that of Jesus and that of 
Lazarus—become interwoven through the story. This congruence 
does not take place, however, in equal proportions. In the first half of 
the narrative, the focus is mainly on Lazarus, while in the second half 
the story of Jesus predominates. The chiastic structure emphasises the 
point: scenes 1 to 3 have as their main focus the Lazarus story, while 
scenes 5 to 7 are concerned more with the Passion of Jesus. The 
bridge between the two is the actual raising of Lazarus (scene 4). It is 
the Passion narrative which gives rise to the peculiar literary features 
of the Lazarus story. On a deeper level we will find that, far from 
being an intrusion into the Lazarus story, it becomes the symbolic 
heart of the narrative. This is unfolded through the five Stages, 
reaching a climax in the story of Mary's anointing. 


Scene 1: Illness and Death of Lazarus—Stages 1 to 2 (11.1-16) 

Stage 1 occurs in the first scene of the narrative (11.1-16). Although 
the central ‘sign’ does not take place in the first scene, the onpetov is 
established through the opening scene, but in an unusual way. Jesus' 
previous ministry, and in particular the ‘signs’ witnessed so far, raises 
the expectation that Lazarus will be healed in response to the appeal of 
the women, making a fourth healing in the Gospel. The healing of 
Lazarus, we assume, will be the foundational 'sign' of the narrative. 


1. According to McNeil, ‘Lazarus’, p. 270, who stresses the point, ‘John 11 
sounds loud warning-bells of Jesus’ approaching end’. 

2. Dodd (Interpretation, p. 367) attributes this shift to the Good Shepherd 
discourse in John 10, which sets the pattern for Jn 11. 
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The expectation is sharpened with the description of Mary in v. 2 and 
her brother Lazarus in v. 3 {ðe Sv qiAeig &àcOevet). None of the 
characters in the other symbolic narratives has been so intimately 
linked to Jesus as the family at Bethany, none so clearly to be 
understood as a disciple.! All three belong among the sheep who know 
the voice of the Good Shepherd, who appeal to him in their need and 
follow him as disciples (10.27). Not only the love that exists between 
the family and Jesus (v. 5), but also Jesus' words at 11.4 encourage us 
to assume that he will heal Lazarus. Everything in the narrative is set 
up for a healing story. 

These expectations begin to break down in v. 6. In the first place, 
instead of hurrying to the scene, Jesus remains where he is for two 
days (v. 6). The action—puzzling in the light of Jesus' affection for 
the family (v. 5)*—conforms to a similar pattern established at 2.3-4 
and 7.3-9: Jesus' actions are self-determined rather than at the initi- 
ative of others.) More immediately, Jesus’ delay suggests the real 
nature of the onpetov, a suggestion that is strengthened by Jesus’ 
blunt disclosure that Lazarus has died (v. 14). But already we know, 
from the ‘sign’-language of v. 4, that a miraculous event is about to 
take place. Lazarus’ death is not npòç Bávartov but or£p tic Sóng 
toO Beod, iva Sokégoðn ó vióg tod Oeod ör abtfic.* Later in the 
Gospel the cognates 665a and 50€4&Cw point to the glorification of 
Jesus through death and resurrection (e.g. 13.31, 17.1).? The language 


1. Disciples are called pidot at 15.14-15 (as against 80001). On the 
significance of this, see Schneiders, ‘Foot Washing’, pp. 140-43. 

2. Haenchen, II, p. 57, commenting on the lack of compassion in Jesus' delay 
(v. 6), argues that this is why John needs to reassure his reader of Jesus' love for 
the family in v. 5. 

3. See Barrett, p. 391, and Talbert, pp. 171-72. C.H. Giblin, 'Suggestion, 
Negative Response, and Positive Action in St. John's Portrayal of Jesus (John 2.1- 
11; 4.46-54; 7.2-14; 11.1-44)’, NTS 26 (1980), pp. 208-10, relates this motif to a 
Johannine pattern in which Jesus responds positively after a negative reaction (i.e. 
suggestion, vv. 3-4; negative reply, vv. 4 and 6; and positive action in three stages, 
vv. 7-44). 

4. Jones (Narrative Structure, p. 204) points out that for the evangelist death 
and glory are not opposites (as the disciples assume): 'the two projections stand on 
different planes’. 

5. See G.B. Caird, "The Glory of God in the Fourth Gospel', NTS 15 (1969), 
p. 272. According to Kremer, Lazarus, pp. 56-58, glory and glorification refer 
particularly to God's power over (eternal) death. 
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of v. 4 is the first hint of the real nature of the onpetov. 

The establishing of the ‘sign’ is made explicit in vv. 11-15. Jesus’ 
intention to ‘wake’ Lazarus (v.11) out of the ‘sleep’ of death 
(v. 14),! along with the reference to his joy (v. 15), makes it clear 
that the ‘sign’ is to be the raising of Lazarus from the dead. The 
disciples’ incomprehension in v. 12 is not a classical example of 
Johannine misunderstanding, since, as Bultmann points out, 'it has 
nothing to do with the confusion of the heavenly and the earthly’. It 
relates rather to the overturning of expectations in scene 1 which 
disorientates the disciples (as it does the reader). One of the features 
of this narrative is that, with the actual ‘sign’ delayed until scene 4, the 
establishing of the 'sign' is a more difficult matter for the characters 
of the drama to grasp. Nevertheless, although the onpetov has not yet 
taken place, it is strongly implied in the opening scene. In this sense, 
the basic ‘sign’ is established (Stage 1) before it happens. 

At the same time, Stage 2 is also present in this scene, overlapping 
with Stage 1. The disciples misunderstand the symbolic meaning of 
Jesus' intended journey to Bethany (vv. 8, 16). They do not under- 
stand that, on a deeper level, Jesus is to give life to Lazarus through 
his death. Their misunderstanding is apparent in the concentric inter- 
twining of Lazarus’ story and that of Jesus in vv. 7-16: Jesus’ journey 
(vv. 7-10), Lazarus’ death (vv. 11-15a), Jesus’ journey (v15b-16). 
The structure of these verses points to life rather than death. Through 
the metaphor of light in v. 9,3 Jesus reveals that in going to Judaea he 
is walking not into darkness but in the light. For this reason, the 
disciples also need not be afraid, because in travelling with Jesus, they 
are walking by the light of the sun.* Moreover the verb xaípo in 


l. Jones (Narrative Structure, p. 281) comments that the advantage of the 
metaphor of sleep is its suggestion of reversibility (awakening). The NT often uses 
‘sleep’ metaphorically for the death of believers (e.g. 1 Cor. 11.30, 15.18); see 
Hoskyns, p. 401. 

2. Bultmann, p. 399. Against this, cf. Brown, I, p. 423 and Jones, Narrative 
Structure, pp. 172-73. 

3. That the saying is metaphorical is made clear in v. 10 where tò qc des- 
cribes an internal illumination rather than the light of the sun (v. 9); so Schnackenburg, 
II, p. 325. 

4. See Brown, I, p. 423; Gnilka, p. 89; and Henneberry, Raising of Lazarus, 
p. 96. Cf. T.E. Pollard, ‘The Raising of Lazarus (John xi)’, in E.A. Livingstone 
(ed.), Studia Evangelica. VI. Papers Presented to the Fourth International Congress 
on New Testament Studies (TU zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 112; 
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v. 15 points to an emotion which belongs not to death but to life.! The 
disciples fail to understand that, like his absence in v. 6,? Jesus' 
journey to Lazarus is symbolic. It points to the giving of life through 
his glorification on the cross. They misunderstand the symbolic 
meaning of the 'sign' which is soon to take place. 


Scene 2: Conversation with Martha—Stages 2 to 3 (11.17-27) 
Stage 2 continues in scene 2 in Jesus' conversation with Martha 
(vv. 17-27). At this point Martha stands in the same relation to Jesus 
as the disciples of the first scene: she misunderstands the coming of 
Jesus to Bethany. Her opening words (v. 21) indicate her assumption 
that he has come to comfort her. By meeting him alone, Martha, like 
the other disciples (vv. 8, 16), shows her awareness of the danger of 
Jesus' presence in Judaea, a point confirmed in scene 3 where she 
summons Mary Aó0pa (v. 28).? Her main concern here, however, is 
with her own situation. Verses 20-21 express not only eagerness to 
see him but also grief and disappointment. In spite of being a disciple 
of Jesus (v. 5),* Martha reveals a fundamental misunderstanding. 
Martha's opening words reveal the level of her faith. At this point, 
the narrative moves to Stage 3. Here we find, characteristically, both 
understanding and misunderstanding. In v. 21 she reproaches Jesus 


Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1973), pp. 437-38, who argues that light has no 
christological overtones here. He interprets these verses and the two-day delay as 
Jesus waiting for the ‘light’ of divine guidance. 

1. According to Delebecque (*"Lazare est mort”’, pp. 95-97) in his helpful 
analysis of vv. 14-15, the aorist axéBavev is followed by two clauses in v. 15 
which are dependent on it: a final clause (iva motedonte) and a causal clause (Ott 
oox fipmv £xei). The meaning is thus ‘Lazarus has died in order that you may believe 
and because Y was not there’. The remaining clause, xoi xaipo 0v opu&c, ought, in 
his view, to be set in parenthesis: 'ce sont les disciples...qui causent la joie de 
Jésus, et seul Jésus peut dire qu'il ressent cette joie' (p. 93). 

2. See Kremer's comment on the paradox involved in Jesus' absence from 
Lazarus’ sickbed (Lazarus, p. 62): ‘Der Nichtanwesenheit bei dem Erkrankten wird 
eine Anwesenheit bei dem Verstorbenen gegenüber-gestellt'. 

3. So Calvin, p. 20, who accounts for Martha's secrecy on the grounds that 
‘His danger was fresh in her mind; the rage of His enemies. . . [as far as Martha was 
concerned] might break out again more violently when they heard of His arrival'. 
Against this, cf. Henneberry, Raising of Lazarus, pp. 146-47. 

4. According to Schneiders ("Women', p. 41) Martha is ‘the representative of 
the community left behind which must face the challenge to its faith in Jesus as the 
Life’. See also Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her, p. 329. 
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for his delay and seems to suggest in the following verse ((&AA&] koi 
vov olôa!) the hope that Jesus will raise her brother from the dead. 
However, this interpretation of v. 22 contradicts her later responses 
(vv. 24, 39), not to mention the reproach of v. 21. Nevertheless, 
none of this denies some reality to Martha’s hope. The ambiguity and 
vagueness of her statement, in Schnackenburg’s words, ‘indicates a 
hope and expresses a request which leaves all possibilities open’.? 
Martha expresses both regret for the past (v. 21) and yet hope for the 
future (v. 22), all of which (including the contradiction) is part of her 
struggle to understand. Martha’s faith is real but still to be developed. 
Thus she functions in this scene as the spokesperson for the disciples,? 
sharing in and also moving beyond their misunderstanding. She begins 
the movement from the literal to the symbolic. 

Verses 23-24 contain the same tensive dynamic between understand- 
ing and misunderstanding as Martha’s faith develops. Jesus explicates 
the meaning of his journey to Judaea by proclaiming the certainty of 
Lazarus’ rising from the dead (v. 23). Martha at once catches the 
words of reassurance, affirming them within her own context. The 
addition of the words £v «fj £oxótn ñuépa shows, however, that she 
has not yet understood Jesus' meaning. She has interpreted his words 
in terms of a future eschatology without reference to his presence in 
Bethany. Although she now begins to think of her brother's death on a 
theological level, she does not yet understand the eschatological or 
christological significance of Jesus' journey. She is like the Samaritan 
woman at 4.19-20, who has begun to think in theological terms, and at 
4.25 in messianic terms, but whose eschatology is future-oriented. 


1. The verse might seem easier to interpret if the àÀX were an interpolation. 
Of the major readings, it is omitted in B &* and 9975 and included in 9945-5 and 82; 
this suggests a weighting towards its omission. On the other hand its insertion as a 
scribal gloss is inexplicable. It is easier to explain the omission if, as is likely, early 
Scribes perceived the same problem with Martha's response. 

2. Schnackenburg, II, p. 329; see also Lindars, p. 394; Gnilka, p. 91; and 
Lightfoot, p. 221. According to Marsh, p. 427, Martha sees ‘a ray of impossible 
hope’; also Barrett, p. 395, who argues that Martha ‘implies that if Jesus asks God 
for the life of his friend it will be granted’. For Bultmann (p. 401) Martha's 
statement is ‘an indirect request to raise her brother. . . formulated not as a request but 
as a confession’. These commentators acknowledge the reality of Martha’s faith, yet 
recognise its tentative nature. 

3. So S.M. Schneiders, ‘Death in the Community of Eternal Life: History, 
Theology and Spirituality in John 11’, Int 41 (1987), p. 51. 
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Martha's struggle is to understand the meaning of Jesus' advent 
existentially, as it relates to the fundamental question of life and death. 

Thus although Martha's faith is developing, it is still not full 
Johannine faith. On the basis of other symbolic narratives, Martha's 
belief in the resurrection of her brother (v. 24) alerts us to the fact 
that a Jewish (rabbinic) belief, such as the future resurrection of the 
dead, will not necessarily take her very far. On the contrary, unless it 
can make the leap into Johannine christology, where Judaism is inter- 
preted symbolically of Jesus, it finally ends up on the side of unbelief. 
For the evangelist, Martha's conventional piety is no necessary 
guarantee of a symbolic understanding. Her openness in the dialogue 
with Jesus, however, points to a maturing understanding. This is 
confirmed in the following verses where she elicits Jesus’ climactic 
self-revelation. 

In the next two verses, Jesus clarifies the meaning even further in 
the £yó eit saying which is the theological core of the narrative, and 
follows it with an invitation to faith (see 6.35, 8.12): éy@ eim n 
&váctacic Kai h Cot. ó motedwv eic ¿pè Kav åroðávy oseto, 
Kai nao ó Çv Kai motedwv cic £u& od ph anoOdvy eig tov 
aidva (vv. 25-26). Jesus moves beyond the immediate situation of 
Lazarus and reveals to Martha his universal role as the giver of 
eternal life.? The life that he offers clearly goes beyond mortal limits: 
it is not just ù Cah but } àv&otacic xoi f| oñ (v. 25)? What is not 
so clear is the precise meaning of life and death in these verses. Are 
they to be understood in a physical or spiritual sense? It is probable 
that both senses are present. Verse 25b (6 miotevdwv eic £u£) explains 
the meaning of fj àváotacig and refers to eternal life (Gjoexoi) 
which continues beyond the boundaries of physical death (küv 


1. See Barrett, p. 395; Brown, I, p. 434; and Gnilka, p. 91. On a secondary 
level, the notion of a polemic against christians outside the Johannine community 
cannot be ruled out. 

2. Suggitt (‘Lazarus’, pp. 107-108) sees Lazarus as a type of the christian 
believer throughout the narrative. However, he says nothing of the central role 
played by Martha and Mary as types of christian faith. From a literary perspective, 
the prominence of the two women invites the reader to identify more closely with 
their experience than that of their brother. See above, p. 189. 

3. While xoi fj Go) is omitted in what appears to be the reading of p45 and 
several other authorities, it is present in the majority of MSS (e.g. & B 959975 and 
others). There is insufficent evidence to doubt its authenticity. 
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é&xo8dvy).! Similarly, v. 26 (kai nc ó Gv...) is an expansion of f 
Cof) and again refers to eternal life, this time in the context of eternal 
death (od ph dxoOdvy eic tov ai&vo).? The point is that, for those 
who believe, death in an eternal sense can have no power over them: 


The believer who dies will live; the living believer will never die... In 
both cases the life in question is eternal life... which does not yield to 
either physical death, however real, or the ‘death forever’ which cannot 
touch the believer. 


In this sense, the èyó gipu utterance locates resurrection within the 
present and in the person of Jesus who ‘vermag...jetzt schon das zu 
bewirken was nach dem Glauben Israels einzig Jahwe zusteht...und 
erst für die Zukunft erwartet wird’.* For the evangelist, the raising of 
Lazarus is meaningful as a symbol pointing to Jesus as resurrection 
and life within the present. It is an event belonging to odp& and 
symbolises Jesus’ gift of eschatological life. However, although the 
central utterance of the narrative is found in vv. 25-26, these verses 
do not as yet disclose the full symbolic meaning. The inner meaning is 
revealed only as the focus moves to Jesus’ own story: Jesus’ experi- 
ence of dying and living, living and not dying. It is the basis on which 
Jesus is able to communicate life to believers. Only through Jesus’ 


1. The interpretation advanced here is an example of ‘synthetic parallelism’, in 
which the second part of the couplet advances the first. See Henneberry, Raising of 
Lazarus, pp. 138-41; Dodd, Interpretation, p. 365; Brown, I, p. 434; and Beasley- 
Murray, pp. 190-91. The phrase muotedov eig pé is parallel to and therefore 
synonymous with z&ç 6 Cav. The other view is of a ‘synonymous parallelism’ in 
which the two lines are seen as saying the same thing; see Barrett, p. 396, and 
Schnackenburg, II, p. 331. The phrase mag ò Civ seems unnecessary if it refers 
only to physical life. It makes more sense to see it in relation to Ñ Gam in v. 25 
where it picks up the parallel between faith and life in Jesus. 

2. Against this, Bultmann (p. 403) understands death in an existential, rather 
than ‘eternal’ sense. Barrett (p. 396) agrees with Bultmann here on the basis of other 
examples of od ph with the aorist subjunctive (‘shall never die’, v. 26) in the 
Fourth Gospel: 4.14, 8.51-52, 10.28, 13.8. However, none of these examples 
refers to death (except perhaps 10.28). Bultmann’s interpretation seems to ignore the 
pains the narrator takes to stress the reality of Lazarus’ death. On this, see 
J.P. Martin, ‘History and Eschatology in the Lazarus Narrative. John 1-44’, SJT 17 
(1964), pp. 334, 337, 339, and Schneiders, ‘Death’, p. 56. See also Neyrey, 
Ideology of Revolt, pp. 82-87. 

3. Schneiders, ‘Death’, p. 52. 

4. Kremer, Lazarus, p. 67. 
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own journey from death to life can he claim to be 1 &váotacte Kai 
fi Goff] for believers. 


Martha's Confession (v. 27). Jesus’ challenge to faith in v. 26b leads 
directly to Martha's reply in v. 27. Martha responds in positive terms 
to Jesus' revelation, moving forward significantly in her under- 
standing. Has the narrative at this point reached Stage 4 in Martha's 
confession or is there a degree of misunderstanding still present? The 
answer depends partly on how the titles in v. 27 are interpreted and 
partly on how we interpret Martha's objection to the opening of the 
tomb at v. 39. According to Schneiders, her faith has reached full 
understanding: ‘Martha’s response is the most fully developed con- 
fession of Johannine faith in the Fourth Gospel...Martha's belief in 
Jesus' word is her entrance into eternal life.'! In this view the titles 
Martha uses in v. 27 are, in the evangelist’s context, ‘freighted with 
divinity',? while her reaction to the opening of the tomb is due not to 
lack of faith but because she *who knows that Lazarus, even though he 
has died yet lives, has no reason to think the final resurrection will be 
anticipated in his case'.? Furthermore, Martha’s confession is similar 
to the contession that the evangelist invites the reader to make at 
20.31. 

There are problems, however, with this view. In the first place, the 
titles themselves do not necessarily indicate full understanding. While 
the quasi-title 6 eig tov xócpov £pyópevoc echoes the Prologue (fiv 


1. Schneiders, ‘Death’, p. 53; see also Bultmann, p. 404. For Leidig, Jesu 
Gesprüch, pp. 223-24, v. 27 represents the third step of the 'Erkenntisstufen', 
while her summoning of Mary (vv. 28-29) is her commissioning as a disciple, which 
is the final step. More helpfully, Schnackenburg (II, p. 332) argues that, while 
Martha may not understand everything, her faith is nevertheless held up to readers of 
the Gospel as exemplary; see also Lindars, p. 396, and Rochais, Les récits de 
résurrection, pp. 143-44. 

2. Schneiders, ‘Death’, p. 53. 

3. Schneiders, ‘Death’, p. 54. See Brown, I, p. 525-32, who argues that the 
highest order of faith is that which has no need of ‘signs’. However, for the 
evangelist, it is not a question of whether ‘signs’ are necessary but whether, like the 
Johannine images, they are interpreted aright. In the Fourth Gospel, as we have 
seen, there are really only two levels of faith: rejection of Jesus’ teaching and 
ministry or acceptance of them in their christological signification (see 1.11-13). 

4. So McNeil, ‘Lazarus’, p. 273, and Gnilka, p. 92. 
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tò MG tò GANOwév... Epydpevov elg tov Kdcpov, 1.9),! it also 
has similarities with the words of the crowd in John 6 and their 
limited understanding (6 rpogfitng 6 £pyóuevoc eic tov Kdopov, 
6.14). The title 6 Xpiotóc is used by the Samaritan woman at 4.29 as 
part of the journey to faith, but is not yet the full confession of faith 
made by the villagers (4.42). The third title ò vidc tod Bed, used by 
Nathanael at 1.49, expresses a faith which is real but limited to the 
context of Israel (see also Baoidets... 09 "IopandA in the same 
verse).2 Thus, while the three titles signify a maturing faith, the 
precise meaning which Martha attaches to them is ambiguous. They 
cannot be said to imply full faith. 

Secondly, the proposition that Martha’s confession is the climax of 
faith in the narrative fails to do justice to scene 4.3 It ignores not only 
Martha’s objection in v. 39 but also Jesus’ reproach in v. 40. More- 
over, as we shall see, there is also a hint in the scene that follows of a 
lack of understanding on Martha’s part. The only legitimate con- 
clusion we can make is that, while Martha’s confession and the titles 
she uses demonstrate a growth in faith as a result of the revelation, the 
narrator leaves open the question of the extent of that faith.4 We do 
not yet know the full reality of Martha’s faith. Indeed we cannot know 
until the ‘sign’ itself takes place. For the moment the narrative 
remains within Stage 3. 


Scene 3: Meeting with Mary and ‘Jews’—Stage 3 cont. (11.28-37) 
At first it seems that Mary will engage in dialogue with Jesus in scene 
3 (vv. 28-37) along the same lines as his dialogue with Martha 


1. According to Kremer, Lazarus, p. 70, ‘dieses Kommen des Gottessohnes in 
die Welt findet in Jesu Kommen nach Betanien. . . seinen konkreten Ausdruck’. 

2. Onthe three titles, see Byrne, Lazarus, pp. 53-54. 

3. On the inadequacy of Martha’s faith here, see Hoskyns, p. 402; Brown, I, 
pp. 434-35 (who draws a parallel with the Samaritan woman at 4.19); and Moloney, 
Son of Man, p. 210. For Lightfoot (p. 222) the absence of prostration on Martha's 
part suggests a faith that is less than perfect. Byrne (Lazarus, p. 54) comments: ‘If 
Martha's faith is perfect at this point, the actual sign (raising) becomes, at least for 
her, superfiuous. If she has still some way to go in her journey of faith, then the sign 
is not an anticlimax but something which reveals the glory of God.' 

4. According to Brown (I, p. 434) Jesus ‘does not reject her [Martha's] tradi- 
tional titles, but he will demonstrate the deeper truth that lies behind them'; Hoskyns 
(p. 402) regards Martha's use of the titles as formally correct but somewhat lacking 
in understanding of their meaning. 
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(v. 32). However, the presence of the grieving ‘Jews’ thwarts any 
attempt at intimate conversation and pushes the narrative in a different 
direction. The mourners are an important character grouping. They 
provide Mary with support and companionship in her grief, and so 
they naturally assume that when she leaves the house she intends to 
visit the tomb and weep there. As readers with the superior knowl- 
edge of v. 28, however, we know that she has gone to join Martha 
and Jesus. Because of the faithful presence of the mourners, Mary is 
unable to talk with Jesus alone, with important consequences for the 
narrative. The central role that the reader knows she is to play (see 
v. 2), along with the raising of Lazarus itself, are both delayed. 

The entry of the ‘Jews’ not only delays dramatically the climax but 
also draws them as witnesses into the event of Lazarus' raising to life. 
It confronts them also with the summons to faith which the miracle 
implies. Here the motif of danger again becomes apparent. As we have 
noted, Martha is at pains to keep Jesus outside the village (see A&Opot, 
v. 28). The arrival of the mourners with Mary, in spite of Martha's 
efforts, raises awareness in the reader of the threat posed to Jesus by 
oi “Tovdator (see 10.31; 11.8, 16). The hint of danger suggests also 
that Martha has not yet fully grasped the implications of Jesus' revela- 
tion. After all, Jesus’ journey is to Judaea and not just Bethany (v. 7). 
He travels, not only into the private world of the sisters' grief, but 
also into the public arena where the events of his Passion will take 
place. Martha, it would seem, does not yet understand the symbolic 
meaning of Jesus' journey to Judaea. 

Although in scene 3 attention shifts from Mary to the ‘Jews’, there 
are aspects of Mary's story that are important for the narrative. On 
the one hand v. 32b seems to betray the same level of misunderstanding 
on Mary's part as we saw with Martha (v. 21): ei fj Ôe ook &v 
you å&néðavev 6 à6gAqóc (v. 32b). On the other hand it is prefixed 
by a reference to Mary falling at Jesus’ feet (énecev adtod mpd 
tobc nóðaç, v. 32a), which is itself an indication of faith.’ Mary's 


1. Schnackenburg (II, p. 333) describes Mary as 'nothing but a complaining 
woman’; similarly Pollard (‘Raising of Lazarus’, p. 440) sees a contrast between 
Martha's faith and Mary's 'hysterical weeping' which indicates lack of faith. 
Beasley-Murray (p. 192) rightly objects to such characterisation. Mary's statement 
shows ‘faith in the Lord’s power to heal, but grief clouds her vision, and the arrival 
of the “consolers” prevents further conversation’. Bultmann (p. 405) makes a similar 
point in defence of Mary. 
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response to Jesus in v. 32 is, in other words, both a gesture of faith 
(understanding) and an expression of disappointment (misunder- 
standing).! It echoes the proleptic reference to the anointing in 11.2 
and its fulfilment at 12.3, drawing a subtle contrast between Mary’s 
limited understanding here and her full understanding articulated in 
the anointing. It is a hint to the reader that Mary will fall at Jesus’ feet 
in quite a different way by the end of the narrative (12.3). All this 
indicates that the narrative is still within the orbit of Stage 3. 


Significance of Jesus’ Emotions (vv. 33, 35; also v. 38) 

Mary’s expression of grief and disappointment at the absence of Jesus 
leads to an outburst of weeping among her (probably female?) 
companions. Jesus’ response to their tears in the verses that follow 
(vv. 33-35; see also v. 38) has given rise to a controversial number 
of interpretations. Before raising the question of the meaning of Jesus’ 
emotions, however, we need to examine their narrative context. His 
emotions are a response to the tears of Mary and the mourners, tears 
which on one level are highly appropriate but which also spring from 
a misreading of the presence of Jesus.) It indicates once again 
misunderstanding since the coming of Jesus brings the women not joy 
as he intends (see v. 15), but renewed grief. This response signifies a 
failure on the part of Mary and her companions to understand the 
symbolic meaning of Jesus’ journey to Judaea. 

The misunderstanding is made more poignant by the manner in 
which, at Jesus’ request (v. 34), they begin to move towards the tomb, 
all of them including Jesus himself (v. 35) overwhelmed with 
emotion. The mourners at once assume that Jesus is sharing their grief 
at the death of Lazarus (v. 36). Their response betrays both under- 
standing and misunderstanding. Jesus’ presence is indeed motivated by 


1. Schillebeeckx (‘This Sickness’, p. 71) sees Mary's gesture as an expression 
of superior faith to Martha’s: unlike her sister Mary does not need ‘all this cate- 
chesis’. Such a view ignores the literary indications that link Mary with oi '"lovóotot 
(11.33, p. 45). It ignores also the development in faith between her first and second 
encounters with Jesus (12.1-8). 

2. Seeabove, p. 190. 

3. Lindars (p. 397) points to the similarity with the tears of Mary Magdelene at 
20.11, which likewise mistake the presence of Jesus (see 20.172). Talbert (pp. 174- 
75) drawing on Seneca, makes a distinction between tears which express sorrow 
(Jesus’ tears) and those which imply despair and lack of faith (Mary and the 
mourners); see also Carson, p. 416. 
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love of Lazarus (vv. 3, 5),! but it is not a past event as the ‘Jews’ 
assume (&puAei). Moreover Jesus’ knowledge of his friend's death in 
vv. 14-15 aroused in him not grief but joy (xoípo). The same is true 
of the expression of regret/reproach uttered by some of the mourners 
in v. 37. On one level what they say is true. Despite his reluctance to 
act in response to human initiative, Jesus could have ‘done something’ 
(no15601), as he did with the man born blind (9.6-7) and with the 
royal official's son (the latter at a distance, 4.502). But, as we know, 
he has chosen not to because he sees the death of Lazarus as revealing 
the divine glory (v. 4). 

The misunderstanding of the mourners makes it clear, therefore, 
that we cannot simply interpret Jesus’ emotions as grief. How then are 
we to understand Jesus' emotional reaction and how does it serve to 
advance the narrative? In the first place, it is undeniable that the 
phrase évefipuicato xà nveúuartı (v. 33) and its repetition in 
participial form (€uPpipdpevoc, v. 38) has some reference to 
anger. As Schnackenburg argues, ‘any attempt to reinterpret it in 
terms of an internal emotional upset caused by grief, pain, or 
sympathy is illegitimate'.* Secondly, there are also other emotions 


1. See Lightfoot, p. 223: ‘the reader perceives that they [the ‘Jews’] are giving 
unconscious testimony to a far greater proof of the Lord's affection, which is about 
to be shown in His bestowal on Lazarus of life; the Lord is laying down His life for 
His friend'; see also Barrett, p. 400. 

2. So Lightfoot, p. 219. 

3. The point is agreed on by a large number of commentators: e.g. Barrett, 
p. 399; Schnackenburg, II, p. 335; Bernard, II, p. 392; Hoskyns, p. 404, Lightfoot, 
p. 229; and Marsh, p. 433; see also Carson, p. 415, who translates the phrase in 
v. 33 as ‘“he was outraged in spirit, and troubled”’. The verb éuBpiiéopuot in 
Classical Greek refers to the angry snorting of horses and comes later to be used of 
human anger; see LSJ, p. 540; MM, p. 206; and BAGD, p. 252; see also Mk 1.43. 
Against this, cf. B. Lindars, ‘Rebuking the Spirit. A New Analysis of the Lazarus 
Story of John 11’, NTS 38 (1992), pp. 89-104, esp. pp. 101-104, who argues 
that, whereas John's source referred to Jesus’ anger (exorcising a demon), the 
evangelist' s redactional activity has moved the emphasis to grief. C. Story (‘The 
Mental Attitude of Jesus at Bethany: John 11.33, 38’, NTS 37 [1991], pp: 51-66) is 
not convincing in arguing that Jesus is rebuking himself for not coming earlier to the 
tomb. The alternative reading évapáxO0n tà nvedpati óc &nBpuroópuevog is 
interesting not because it is likely to be authentic (P45vid-. 66c D), but because it 
illustrates the difficulties faced by early scribes in interpreting Jesus' anger. 

4. Schnackenburg, IL, p. 335. He warns against psychologising Jesus' 
emotions or giving way to dogmatic, christological interests (pp. 334-35). 
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present, as indicated by the verbs tapdoow (v. 33) and 8axpóo 
(v. 35), which cannot easily be explained, even by the death of Lazarus. 
The language of these verbs signifies an intense level of distress. ! 

Various explanations have been offered for Jesus’ anger and 
distress. Of these the most common is that Jesus is angry at the lack of 
faith evinced by the mourners.” Such an explanation seems unlikely in 
the immediate context, though it may well relate to the scene that 
follows the raising of Lazarus. Throughout the Gospel, Jesus only 
ever gives vent to expressions of anger when confronted with the 
‘Jews’ in the most negative sense, who deliberately and wilfully reject 
him. With those who struggle to understand (such as the Samaritan 
woman) Jesus acts in a very different way. Even when challenging 
them, he draws them slowly and patiently towards the revelation. But 
for the evangelist, as we saw in the narrative of John 9, sin means the 
rejection of Jesus as God’s emissary and the giver of life (9.41). Such 
rejection is present in the narrative, not here in scene 3, but in scene 5 
where members of the Sanhedrin plot to kill Jesus (vv. 45-57). 
Moreover the addition of the words £v nvedpati and étapagev 
éavtév shows that Jesus’ anger here is internal ‘und nicht äußerlich 
gegen andere gerichtete’. 

A second possibility is that Jesus' anger is directed against the work 
of Satan, or at least the forces of death and their destructive effects on 
human life.* Against this is the obvious objection that nowhere in the 
Fourth Gospel does Jesus evince such a reaction to death or Satan. A 
third possibility is that Jesus is sympathising with the grief of those 
who mourn.? The problem here, as we have noted, is that it seems to 
contradict Jesus' earlier expression of joy at the consequences of 
Lazarus' death (v. 15). Jesus expresses no sympathy at the illness and 
death of his friend Lazarus in the first scene, where we would 


1. Bernard (II, p. 393) speaks of ‘a tremendous spiritual agitation and effort’. 
See also Hoskyns, p. 403, who points out how carefully Jesus’ intense emotion is 
described. 

2. E.g. Schnackenburg, II, p. 336-37; Bultmann, p. 406; Hoskyns, pp. 404- 
405; and Lightfoot, p. 229; also Henneberry, Raising of Lazarus, pp. 161-62, 166- 
67, 178. 

3. So Kremer, Lazarus, p. 72. 

4. So Brown, I, p. 435; also Calvin, p. 13. 

5. So Lindars, p. 399; Bernard, II, p. 392; also Calvin, p. 11. Schneiders 
(‘Death’, p. 54) speaks of Jesus’ tears as ‘an honest sharing in Mary's grief and 
perhaps in her anger at death, the enemy of all life’. 
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naturally expect it (v. 6). Indeed, human sympathy is never stated as a 
motive for Jesus' healing ministry in this Gospel (cf. Mk 6.34/par.). 
Jesus' purpose is to reveal the life-giving glory of God, which is 
loving in a more radical and unexpected sense. 

Thus the notion of Jesus’ ovunéĝea stands at variance not only 
with the immediate context but also with the wider context of the 
Gospel. Expressions of Jesus' humanity, as we have seen elsewhere, do 
not have independent meaning of themselves (see 4.7-10, 31-32). The 
o&p% of Jesus finds its fundamental meaning only in symbolic terms. 
It is the symbolic meaning of Jesus' emotions in scene 3 that we need 
to seek. While grief and anger at death are natural human reactions to 
the death of a loved one, they do not quite fit with the reactions we 
have already witnessed in Jesus to the death of Lazarus. Jesus' 
emotions do not relate either to anger at death or grief at its effects on 
those who mourn. The true meaning must be sought elsewhere. 

If on the other hand the meaning of the Lazarus story relates to the 
events of Easter, then it is likely that Jesus' approaching death 
provides the key to his anger and distress. The one context within the 
Gospel where the verb tap&cow is used of Jesus is in relation to the 
Passion. At 12.27, where Jesus recognises the advent of the ‘hour’ 
with the coming of the Greeks, he gives expression to his distress in 
the same terms: vóv | yoxn pov tet&paxtat. Further, at 13.21, 
Jesus expresses the same emotion at the knowledge of his impending 
betrayal. There Jesus reveals the identity of the betrayer (13.24-26), 
gives him leave to carry out his treacherous act (13.27) and Judas 
departs into the darkness (v0&, 13.30). May it not be that Jesus’ 
distress arises out of the sudden recognition of the approaching ‘hour’ 
of death, precisely at the point of raising Lazarus from the dead?! 

This interpretation coheres also with the image of childbirth at 
16.21, where distress and pain (Aor) are linked to the approach of 
the woman's ‘hour’ of labour. Not only does the image of childbirth 
parallel Jesus’ experience of giving life to Lazarus, it also juxtaposes 
distress and joy in the same way. Jesus’ distress, like that of a woman 


1. See Kremer, Lazarus, p. 74; also Byrne, Lazarus, pp. 57-60, who interprets 
the verb ca. póáoco as Jesus’ awareness of his impending death. Jesus, he argues, 
feels empathy with the mourners and is torn between conflicting emotions (which 
account for his anger): the natural desire for self-preservation and the pressure he 
feels to raise Lazarus from the dead. Jesus' decision to raise Lazarus (v. 34) is, in 
his view, the ‘triumph of love over natural desire for self-preservation’ (p. 59). 
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giving birth, is short-lived: what follows is an intense experience of 
joy. Only in this way can the juxtaposition of Jesus’ joy in v. 14 with 
his grief and anger in vv. 33-38 be understood. They represent both 
the agony of labour and the joy of giving birth, which is the true 
meaning of Jesus’ journey to Judaea. While Jesus’ distress, on a literal 
level, therefore appears as grief for the loss of Lazarus and sympathy 
for those who mourn him, this is a misunderstanding of its true 
meaning. 

The breakdown of the literal meaning thus gives rise to the 
symbolic. Jesus’ distress relates symbolically to his impending Passion 
and resurrection. His role is a maternal one in giving life to believers 
through pain and suffering. This is the second level meaning which 
transcends the first. In the same way, Jesus’ anger is linked to the 
rejection which follows. The misunderstanding of Mary and her 
grieving companions does not of itself cause the anger. Rather it 
points to the rejection by some of those present in scene 5 which will 
lead to the plot to kill Jesus. The anger too is part of the symbolism of 
the approaching ‘hour’. It is anger against the final rejection which 
will eventuate in Jesus’ death. For this reason, it is impossible to agree 
with Brown that the action of any part of this episode fails to advance 
the narrative.! On the contrary, scene 3 is essential for clarifying the 
symbolic meaning of the raising of Lazarus within Stage 3. It relates 
to the unfolding revelation of Jesus’ death and resurrection. 


Scene 4: Raising of Lazarus—Stage 3 cont. (11.38-44) 

With the raising of Lazarus in scene 4 (vv. 38-44), we reach the mid- 
point of the narrative in which the ‘sign’ takes place. In the face of 
misunderstanding Jesus chooses ‘not to give further teaching, but to 
act it out in performing the miracle'.? Its occurrence already 
presupposes much of its symbolic nature from the first three scenes 
which have pointed towards the ‘sign’ (vv. 4, 15, 33, 34). It is, 
therefore, part of the explication of the symbolic meaning within 
Stage 3 of the narrative. An important aspect of this, as we have seen 
here and elsewhere, lies in what the narrative reveals of Jesus’ 
identity. The three commands, in particular, show the authority and 
identity of the one who is resurrection and life (v. 25) and who has 


1. Brown, I, p. 435. 
2. Lindars, p. 398. 
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the power from God to give life (see 5.21).! It is also the power, as 
the narrative reveals more and more fully, of the one who ‘lays down 
his life in order to take it up again’ (10.17). Herein lies the central 
paradox of the narrative. The authoritative giving of life to Lazarus is 
at the same time the authoritative laying down of Jesus’ own life. 
Martha’s objection to the opening of the tomb (v. 39) is an instance 
of misunderstanding? and serves an important function within the 
narrative. As Barrett points out, ‘Martha’s words both heighten the 
dramatic feeling of the story and prove that Lazarus was truly dead’? 
It is also another ‘delaying tactic’ by the narrator to heighten the 
tension of the narrative.’ In spite of her confession at v. 27, Martha is 
still struggling to understand the significance of Jesus’ presence in 
Bethany and, more specifically, at the tomb.? Her doubt does not 
nullify her earlier confession. It means that, though her faith is 
centred on Jesus, she has not perceived its full implications. While she 
understands that Jesus is ‘resurrection and life’ (christology), and has 
already expressed the hope that he will raise her brother from the 
dead, her understanding is still partial. In the moment of crisis her 
faith wavers at the point of eschatology. She does not yet fully 
comprehend the ‘I am’ of Jesus, the revelation of Jesus’ gift of life in 
the present. The narrative still remains within the struggle of Stage 3. 
Such a reading of v. 27 is made clear by what follows. Jesus 
responds immediately to Martha, clarifying her understanding and 
directing her attention to the transforming moment of the present for 
believers. In v. 40 he points her to the fact that only when the 'sign' 
takes place will she perceive the divine radiance. These words of Jesus, 
more than any other, confirm Martha's lack of understanding: she has 
not yet fully understood the eschatological presence of the glory of 


1. Lindars (p. 402) points out that Jesus’ loud cry acts as if to waken Lazarus 
from sleep (see v. 11). 

2. There is an important parallel with the Synoptic story of Peter's confession at 
Caesarea Philippi: just as Peter makes the basic christian confession and immediately 
after tries to hinder Jesus’ journey to Jerusalem (Mk 8.32-33/par.), so Martha after 
an equivalent confession attempts to hinder Jesus in what he is about to do (also 
related to Jesus’ Passion). 

3. Barrett, p. 401. Gnilka (p. 93) argues that the reference to putrefaction 
emphasises, not Martha’s lack of faith, but rather the greatness of the miracle. 

4. So Lindars, p. 382. 

5. See Brown, I, p. 432; Barrett, p. 401; Haenchen, II, p. 67; Lindars, p. 400; 
Bernard, II, p. 396; Hoskyns, p. 405; Lightfoot, p. 224; and Calvin, p. 14. 
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God. That is to be revealed to her through the ‘sign’. Only then will 
she able to link symbolically her partial understanding and her 
confession at v. 27 with her witness to Lazarus’ rising from the dead. 

Jesus’ prayer that follows (vv. 41-42) develops further the under- 
standing of the ‘Jews’ by making clear the connection between the 
raising of Lazarus and faith. It also reveals more fully the identity of 
Jesus in relation to God. The unity of will and purpose that exists 
between the Father and the Son is so complete that intercession is 
unnecessary for Jesus (v. 42).! The language here, along with that of 
Jesus’ response to Martha (vv. 40-42), is characteristic of the ‘signs’. 
On the one hand there is the theme of glory (v. 40) which points to 
the loving and life-giving presence of God as revealed through the 
'sign'.? The revelation functions to evoke and deepen faith 
(niatevons, v. 40; miotevowoty, v. 42) which communicates God's 
life. On the other hand the revelation and gift of life are given only 
through Jesus as God’s messenger and the symbol of God’s life-giving 
presence (6t1 od pe &xéoteuAac, v. 42). Like other ‘signs’, and like 
the images of the Gospel, the raising of Lazarus manifests symboli- 
cally the life-giving presence and glory of God. In this sense it gives 
rise to faith. 


Comparison with John 20. Equally significant for the meaning of the 
narrative are parallels between this scene and the discovery of the 
empty tomb of Jesus (20.1-18).? Here again we draw close to the 
symbolic meaning of the narrative in relation to Jesus’ glorification: 


(a) Like Jesus, Mary Magdalene ‘comes to the tomb’ (Épyetoa... 
&ig TO uvnueiov, 11.38, 20.1). 

(b) As with the tomb of Lazarus, the narrative focuses largely on 
the grief and faith of women disciples (Martha and Mary of 
Bethany, Mary Magdalene). 


1. Bultmann (p. 408) makes the point forcefully: "The character of his [Jesus'] 
communion with God is clearly delineated by this: he does not need to make prayer 
requests like others, who have to rouse themselves out of their attitude of prayer- 
lessness and therefore godlessness; for he continually stands before God as the asker 
and therefore as the receiver’. 

2. Jones (Narrative Structure, p. 282) comments that ‘the present harsh reality 
of Lazarus’ death in its reek of decay is not shunned (as by Martha at v. 39c) but is 
directly confronted by Jesus. . . for the sake of the glory’. 

3. See Byrne, Lazarus, pp. 61, 64-65; Lindars, p. 382; and Lightfoot, p. 225. 
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(c) The tomb is probably a cave with a horizontal opening 
against which a stone (At8oc) is laid (11.38, 20.1). The heavy 
stone is in some way removed (apo, 11.39, 41, 20.1). 

(d) The text makes explicit reference to the covddépiov covering 
the dead man's face (11.44, 20.7). Both men are freed from 
the grave-clothes (11.44, 20.6-7). 

(e) Both narratives are concerned with faith in relation to the 
Easter events (11.40; 20.8, 16, 18). 


The surprising number of parallels illuminate for the reader the link 
between the two tombs and the raising of Jesus from the dead: ‘la 
mort et la résurrection de Lazare préfigurement la mort et la 
résurrection de Jésus’.! 

At the same time, the differences between the two narratives are at 
least as great: 


(a) Jesus’ resurrection, unlike Lazarus’, is never described and 
takes place without human agency. It occurs as the result of 
Jesus’ authoritative power over his own life given him by 
God, to which no other human being can lay claim. 

(b) Jesus is not restored to normal human life as is Lazarus but 
to a life that transcends mortal limits (see 12.10; 20.17, 19, 
26).? 

(c) The face-veil has a deeper symbolic significance for Jesus, 
pointing to his unique role in relation to God. 


From this we can see the way in which the two stories parallel one 
another yet are also very different. In fact they relate to one another 


1. Delebecque, ‘“Lazare est mort,”’, p. 97. 

2. P. Trudinger (‘The Meaning of “Life” in St. John: Some Further Reflections’, 
BTB 6 [1976], pp. 287-90) over against McNeil, ‘Lazarus’, makes a good deal of 
the differences between Lazarus’ resurrection and that of Jesus. For him the contrast 
is most marked in that Lazarus emerges ‘still bound hand and foot’ whereas Jesus is 
unbound and leaves the grave-clothes behind (p. 289). See also W.E. Reiser, ‘The 
Case of the Tidy Tomb: The Place of the Napkins of John 11.44 and 20.7’, HeyJ 14 
(1973), p. 54. 

3. Cf. S.M. Schneiders, ‘The Veil: A Johannine Sign’, BTB 13 (1981), 
pp. 94-97, and Byrne, ‘Faith of the Beloved Disciple’, pp. 85, 88-91, who 
interpret the covddprov as a Johannine ‘sign’; see above Introduction, p. 14. See 
B. Osborne, ‘A Folded Napkin in an Empty Tomb: John 11.44 and 20.7 Again’, 
HeyJ 14 (1973), pp. 437-40, who regards the napkin as a symbol of human 
mortality. 
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as ‘sign’ to reality, the one, as scene 6 makes clear, standing as a 
symbol of the other. Lazarus’ emergence from the tomb, as we will 
see, finds its meaning in pointing analogically to Jesus’ rising to life, 
which is of an entirely different quality. The parallels and the differ- 
ences thus unfold more fully the symbolic meaning of the ‘sign’ in 
John 11, particularly as it relates to Jesus’ death and resurrection. 


Scene 5: Conversion of ‘Jews’ and Plot—Stages 4 to 5 (11.45-57) 
Although nothing is said of Martha’s faith immediately following the 
raising of her brother, every indication points to the overcoming of 
the remaining obstacles to her faith. The narrator chooses, however, 
to say no more of the Bethany family until scene 6. Instead the focus 
shifts to the ‘Jews’, who now take the narrative to Stage 4 (vv. 45- 
57). As in other symbolic narratives, the ‘sign’ and its clarification by 
Jesus provoke a crisis of faith. Within the chiastic structure, where 
scene 5 parallels scene 3, it is appropriate that the focus should return 
to the ‘Jews’. Already we have observed their struggle to understand 
Jesus’ emotions as he approaches the tomb. The believing of many of 
the mourners as a result of the ‘sign’ (v. 45) brings the narrative to 
Stage 4 in their acceptance of Jesus as resurrection and life (vv. 25- 
26) 

As a result of the raising of Lazarus, the ‘Jewish’ witnesses are 
divided between a majority who believe—to the dismay of the 
authorities—and a minority who reject Jesus. Some, in a gesture of 
rejection akin to that of Judas, betray Jesus to the authorities (vv. 45- 
57). The rejection of the authorities is the negative side of Stage 4 and 
is closely linked to the symbolic meaning of the ‘sign’. Here we see 
Johannine irony at its best. The misunderstanding of the unbelieving 
‘Jews’ resolves itself not by an increase in understanding but by a 
deeper level of rejection. In v. 47 the Sanhedrin begins its debate 
over the ‘signs’ by expressing uncertainty as to how to proceed: ti 
novobdpev. In particular, v. 48 articulates the dilemma as they see it: 
if they allow Jesus’ ministry to continue, it will lead to mass 
conversion and the end of Israel as they know it. This is ironical; 
Jesus’ ministry does lead to conversion and faith, and it does change 
the nature and identity of Israel. Nevertheless, for the evangelist, it is 
not the acceptance of Jesus which will lead to the destruction of Israel 
but rather his rejection. Caiaphas’ response points to the profound and 
tragic misunderstanding of the ‘Jews’: bpeic oùk ofSate ovdév, 
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ovdé AoyíGecOe óu cuuoépe: bpiv iva eig &vOponoc &xoÜávn 
bnip toñ Aao0 xoi ph dov tò Éüvoc axdAntar (vv. 49-50). 

The high priest's attempt to clarify the situation displays his rejec- 
tion of Jesus. Ironically, it also leads him to reveal the truth, in an 
unwittingly prophetic way, a point which the narrator exploits 
(vv. 51-52). With the preposition oxép (v. 50), Caiaphas elucidates 
the meaning of Jesus' death: he is to die for the sake of/on behalf of 
the people. The narrator interprets this for the reader on its true 
level. Jesus’ death is not just for the nation of Israel, but is universal 
in its scope (v. 51). The editorial explanation resolves not only the 
misunderstanding of Caiaphas but also that of the other members of 
the Sanhedrin at v. 48. On the basis of Caiaphas' conviction that to 
save the people Jesus must die, the plot is laid, along with the plan to 
arrest Jesus at Passover, and an arrest warrant issued (vv. 53, 55- 
57).! In these verses the narrative moves to Stage 5. The plot to kill 
Jesus is the ultimate statement of rejection. 

Once again, however, this is ironical. It is precisely through 
Caiaphas' attempt to rid himself of Jesus that God will gather together 
tà téxva tod Oeod tà StecKxopmiopéva, thereby fulfilling Jesus’ 
life and mission (v. 52).? Being drawn tig ëv, the believing 
community will find life in union with Jesus. The coming of the 
Gentiles so feared by Caiaphas (v. 48) will take place paradoxically in 
their seeking of Jesus to find life (see 12.20, 23). Thus, while on one 
level the drama moves to a statement of outright rejection, on another 
ironical level it leads to a deepening of understanding for the reader 
of the Gospel. She now perceives the full significance of Jesus' death 
as the giving of life to all who believe, Jew and Gentile alike. 

The irony of the scene is undergirded by the Johannine view that 
the authorities, in plotting to do away with Jesus, are carrying out the 
divine will. Jesus' death is to be the God-ordained way in which he 
communicates eternal life. It is *precisely the unbelief that unwittingly 


1. See W. Grundmann, ‘The Decision of the Supreme Court to Put Jesus to 
Death (John 11.47-57) in its Context: Tradition and Redaction in the Gospel of 
John’, in E. Bammell and C.F.D. Moule (eds.), Jesus and the Politics of his Day 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), p. 302. 

2. Dodd (Interpretation, p. 368) points out that the ‘scattered children of God’ 
is a reference to the Good Shepherd. See Grundmann, ‘Decision’, pp. 309-18, who 
notes a major link between the Shepherd discourse and 11.47-57. 
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and unintentionally must precipitate the 50&a00fvan of Jesus’.! This 
is already seen in scene 1 where Jesus takes the initiative in journeying 
to Judaea (v. 7). Here it is apparent in the way that, with the plot 
already in place (v. 53), Jesus arrives in Jerusalem at his own and not 
the authorities’ discretion (vv. 54, 56; see also 10.18). While the 
authorities think they are ridding themselves of Jesus and putting an 
end to the ‘signs’ (v. 47), their actions have the opposite effect. 
Ironically, they give the ‘sign’ of the raising of Lazarus its true 
meaning. The Sanhedrin (like the Pharisees in Jn 9) becomes the 
unwitting instrument of the narrative; what Caiaphas has done is to 
establish its symbolic meaning. Now it is clear that the journey of 
Jesus to Judaea to raise Lazarus from the dead is symbolic of Jesus’ 
own journey from death to life to bring life to the world. In its 
definitive rejection of Jesus the Sanhedrin ironically plays a leading 
role in bringing salvation to the world. 


Scene 6: Mary’s Anointing—Stage 5 cont. (12.1-8) 

The story does not end with the authorities’ statement of rejection. 
Now in scene 6 (12.1-8), through the response of Mary, the narrator 
takes further the believing response of many ‘Jews’ (v. 45). In the 
development of the narrative, Mary, though a disciple of Jesus, is 
associated with the believing ‘Jews’, just as Martha earlier is the 
spokesperson for the disciples. In scene 3, we saw the partial nature of 
Mary’s faith (v. 32), along with the mourners who accompanied her. 
They were convinced only of Jesus’ power to heal the sick, but unable 
to see beyond the limitations of death. Now the anointing at Bethany 
brings their attainment of a symbolic understanding to a climax. We 
have here the positive dimension of Stage 5 of the narrative. 

The positive role of scene 6 is seen first in the context in which it 
takes place. In scene 1, the circle of intimacy which encloses Jesus and 
the Bethany family (11.3, 5) is threatened by the illness and death of 
Lazarus, and in scenes 2 and 3 by the disappointed expectations of the 
two women (11.21, 32). Now in scene 6, the circle is re-formed in the 
anointing which significantly takes place at a banquet; it is itself a 
symbol of wholeness and community. With the restoration of Lazarus 
to life and health (12.1, 2b), the family is now re-united at table. The 
unity is underlined by Jesus’ presence at the meal (see 17.11, 21-23), 


1. Bultmann, p. 410. 
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by Martha's serving/ministering (StaKovéa, v. 2a),! and above all by 
Mary's anointing of Jesus' feet (v. 3). Only the presence of the 
betrayer disturbs the harmony (v. 4). 

Secondly, and most importantly, scene 6 represents the climactic 
faith confession of the narrative. As the chiastic pattern indicates, it 
parallels Martha's confession at 11.27 while at the same time taking it 
further. The point is lost when the narrative is not taken as a whole 
and Martha alone is seen as representing the evangelist's point of view. 
Martha's serving of Jesus in 122a, with its technical and eucharistic 
overtones, is certainly suggestive of a confession of faith.? In Mary's 
role, however, the confession becomes explicit. Martha's journey of 
faith, like that of the ‘Jews’, is taken up into Mary's who completes it 
(11.20-37, 39-40, 45; 12.2a). Mary does so not in verbal form but 
with a prophetic action which functions as a faith confession. At the 
feet of Jesus Mary no longer expresses grief and disappointment, as 
she did in her first meeting with Jesus (11.32), but love and devotion. 
They are the marks of true faith and discipleship. In Schüssler 
Fiorenza's words, she ‘articulates the right praxis of discipleship'.? 


Allusions to Jesus' Death. Thirdly, strong allusions to the death of 
Jesus are present in scene 6, disclosing the inner symbolic meaning of 
the narrative. These become more marked when the story of the 
anointing is compared with that of the Foot Washing in John 13.1-30. 
There are a number of important parallels between the two scenes: 


(a) Both narratives are set within the context of Passover (12.1; 
13.1; see 18.28; 19.14, 31, 42). 

(b) In both the meal is shared with Jesus among intimate friends 
and disciples and has sacramental overtones (12.2; 13.1, 2a, 
23).4 


1. According to Schneiders (‘Women’, pp. 41-42) the verb &1axovécm has 
sacramental overtones and is particularly evocative of the Eucharist. This is seen in 
the technical overtones of ministry (at least by the end of the first century CE), the 
implications of Jesus’ death, and the link between Mary’s anointing and the Foot 
Washing in Jn 13. See also Scott, Sophia, pp. 212-14. 

2. See Schiissler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her, p. 330. 

3. Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her, p. 330. 

4. See Schneiders, ‘Women’, p. 138. 
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(c) Judas, the betrayer, is present at both and identified as 
treasurer of the band of disciples (12.4-6; 13.2, 11, 21-30).! 

(e) Both narratives involve the anointing/washing and drying of 
feet as an act of loving service (12.3; 13.4-5), in some way 
related to Jesus’ death (12.7; 13.8b-10). 


These parallels show how carefully illusions to the death of Jesus are 
interwoven into the fabric of the two narratives. The anointing at 
Bethany, like the Foot Washing, is a story on two levels, the second of 
which concerns John's understanding of the cross. 

The allusions to Jesus’ death become explicit at the end of scene 6, 
where Jesus defends Mary's action in anointing him (vv. 7-8). Not 
only is the anointing an expression of faith and love, it is also a 
prophetic action foretelling the death and burial of Jesus. Here the link 
with the Passion is clear. At first the reader assumes that Mary's act is 
merely the response of gratitude to Jesus for the restoring of her 
brother to life. By the end it is clear that her action goes deeper. 
Mary's confession is more complete than Martha's at 11.27 because it 
is the full recognition of the symbolic meaning of the 'sign'. Mary 
acknowledges that, by bringing Lazarus back to life, Jesus has 
sacrificed his own life. She recognises ‘le rapprochement entre la mort 
de Lazare et celle de Jésus'.? Her action is a proclamation of Jesus’ 
authority as &vé&ctacic Kai Con (11.252), through which he lays 
down his own life in order to give life to others. 

There is no reason to assume, as do some, that the narrator portrays 
Mary as unconscious of the significance of what she does.? On the 
contrary, if the episode is taken as part of the raising of Lazarus, it 
signifies the acknowledgement of its symbolic meaning by a human 
being. Mary's faith story ends with the joyful recognition of the 
purpose of Jesus’ coming. She ‘consciously recognized the necessity of 
the death of Jesus, and, also recognizing that the Hour had come, 
anticipates His burial by an act of intelligent devotion.’* Above all, the 


1. Marchadour (Lazare, p. 79) comments that Judas is characterised by the 
narrator as ‘the betrayer’, just as Mary of Bethany’s characterisation is that of ‘la 
femme de l'onction'. 

2. Marchadour, Lazare, p. 79. 

3. Brown (I, p. 449) takes the view that Mary's action is unconscious in regard 
to Jesus’ death and burial; see also Lindars, p. 419, and Gnilka, p. 97. 

4. Hoskyns, p. 416. Lightfoot (p. 237) sees the wiping of Jesus' feet as 
pointing to Mary's belief that death is unable to hold him. 
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anointing brings the symbolic narrative to a climax in the confession 
of faith and discipleship which is part of Stage 5. Mary perceives the 
true meaning of what has taken place in the raising of Lazarus. She 
sees the death and raising of her brother as symbolic of the death of 
Jesus through which life is given to believers. This is the only way to 
make sense of the story within its context. Through the anointing, the 
narrator brings the narrative to its climax. In one simple act Mary 
unveils the symbolic meaning of the ‘sign’.! 

As in the narrative of John 6, the betrayer also is present in the 
context of believing confession (vv. 4-6; see 6.68-71). Judas’ words 
of reproach in v. 5 show a complete lack of understanding of Mary's 
deed. As an act of love directed toward Jesus, it would have been 
better spent in caring for the poor. On one level the point is undeni- 
able. However, the narrator does not allow the reader to take the 
argument at face-value. Judas' objection is framed on either side by 
reference to his ‘betrayal’ (vv. 4, 6). He betrays both the life of Jesus 
(6 péAA@v adtov nrapadidovar, v. 4) and the trust of the small 
group of friends whose financial security he controls (xAértng fiv, 
v. 6). His hypocritical objection is answered by Jesus in v. 7: Mary's 
action is not primarily an act of love, although it is at least that. More 
importantly, it is her recognition of the inner meaning of the 'sign', a 
recognition which identifies at the heart of the raising of Lazarus the 
necessity for Jesus' death.? 

Judas' objection, therefore, is part of the statement of rejection 
involved in Stage 5. In this sense, he belongs with the Sanhedrin in its 
rejection of Jesus (11.47-53; see 13.29-30, 18.3). Like the unbelieving 
‘Jews’, Judas is operating on a materialistic level. The anointing has no 


1. See Brown, I, p. 454: ‘The session of the Sanhedrin is the supreme expres- 
sion of refusal to believe; the anointing by Mary is a culminating expression of loving 
faith.’ 

2. There are two problems associated with vv. 7-8: the original text and the 
awkardness of the construction. It is unlikely that the reading of D in omitting v. 8 is 
correct; the majority of witnesses favour its inclusion ($596 A B and others). The 
second problem is the meaning of tnpéw. Is Mary to keep more of the perfume until 
Jesus’ burial? Barrett (p. 414) paraphrases it as ‘keep it in mind’: Mary is to remem- 
ber her action at Jesus’ burial. Lindars (pp. 418-19) and Talbert (p. 184) interpret the 
verb in relation to Judas’ criticism in v. 5: Mary has kept/held on to the anointment 
rather than selling it, in order to use it for Jesus’ burial. Schnackenburg (II, p. 369) 
points out that, though the reading as it stands is difficult, it means more or less the 
same as Mk 14.8. 
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meaning for him except in crass materialistic terms: it is a waste of 
good money. Here the irony is sharp in the contrast between Judas and 
Mary as disciples of Jesus. The male disciple, who rejects a symbolic 
understanding, and through whose betrayal the death of Jesus will take 
place, is contrasted with the female disciple who understands the life- 
giving necessity of Jesus’ death. The response of both characters 
epitomises the opposing dimensions of Stage 5 of the narrative. Mary 
represents the positive statement of confession, while Judas represents 
the rejection of Jesus and the meaning of the ‘sign’. 

There is a further dimension to Mary’s act of confession and 
discipleship: she responds to the cost of Jesus’ love in raising Lazarus 
(11.5) in a parallel gesture of costliness and love.! This is emphasised 
in the quantity and quality of the perfume (Aitpav popov vápóov 
motki roAvtípuov, v. 3a), and the odour that pervades the house 
(h 8& oikia ExAnpaOn Ex tç Soptic tod pdpov, v. 3b).2 The value 
of the perfume and the extravagance of Mary’s action is itself a 
symbol of the extravagance of Jesus’ action in giving life to Lazarus. 
It symbolises the death of Jesus, which is the cost of the ‘sign’. It acts, 
as it were, as a symbol within a symbol. Mary responds to God’s 
costly self-giving in Jesus (see 3.16) with her own costly self-giving. 
Like Jesus, and as his true disciple, she acts as a symbol of the life- 
giving presence of God. In this, the greatest of the ‘signs’, Mary’s 
confession is greater than any previous confession.? 


Scene 7: Plot to Kill Lazarus (12.9-11) 

The chiastic structure of the narrative means, as we have seen, that it 
begins and ends in a concentric way. Although scene 7 (12.9-11) 
makes sense structurally, however, it is at first glance inexplicable. 
Ironically, Lazarus is now in the same position as when the narrative 


1. See Byrne, Lazarus, pp. 59-60, who stresses the parallel between the cost to 
Jesus’ life and the cost of Mary's action. According to J.E. Bruns (‘A Note on John 
12,3’, CBQ 28 [1966], p. 220) the perfume is worth almost a year's wages for a 
labourer. 

2. The odour of the perfume here contrasts with the smell of decay at 11.39. 
Gnilka (p. 97, following Bultmann, p. 415) interprets the fragrance symbolically of 
salvation: ‘Jesu Wort will die ganze Welt durchdringen'. 

3. The significance of Mary's action also points forward to the burial of Jesus 
by Nicodemus (19.39-40), confirming that it is his statement of faith. See above, 
Chapter 2, p. 57. 
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began: with his life under threat. The scene has two important 
functions within the narrative. First, the motif of faith/rejection in 
Stage 5 is confirmed in these verses. The more people come to faith as 
a result of the raising of Lazarus (vv. 9, 11), the more the authorities 
determine to prevent it and put an end to Jesus' ministry (see 11.47- 
48). For this reason, they now plot to kill Lazarus as well as Jesus 
(v. 10). The point emphasises the consequences of being a disciple of 
Jesus. Disciples share the same fate of rejection as their master (see 
12.25-26 and 17.14; also 9.22, 34).! 

Secondly, vv. 9-11 emphasise the mortality of Lazarus despite his 
experience of being raised. Here the narrator makes it clear that what 
Lazarus has experienced is not resurrection in the Johannine sense, but 
‘a resuscitation to the life of the flesh'.? This is of crucial significance 
for the symbolism of the narrative. In terms of John's theology of 
o&pé and 66Ea, it means that Lazarus’ raising from the dead belongs 
to the domain of odpE. Its effects are confined to the world of 
material reality.’ Unlike Jesus after his resurrection, Lazarus is still 
mortal, still susceptible to death. The point reveals the way the 
symbolism operates throughout the narrative. If the raising of Lazarus 
still leaves him vulnerable to death so soon after his raising, then the 
literal meaning of the ‘sign’ begins to break down. We are left with 
the almost ludicrous possibility that Lazarus will be murdered 
immediately after celebrating his restoration to life (12.2). Jesus' 
action in risking his life to save Lazarus from death turns out to be 
absurdly in vain. The reader is compelled, therefore, to seek a second 
level meaning for the narrative. 

The second level meaning is to be found precisely in the intrusion 
of the Jesus story. The narrative of 11.1-12.11 is ‘not only the story 
of dead Lazarus raised to life, it is also the story of Jesus going to face 


1. Gnilka, p. 97. 

2. Lindars, p. 382. 

3. The point is made forcefully by Haenchen, II, p. 71 who argues that 
Lazarus’ experience ‘was an event that took place in the world. He presumably soon 
dies again, as John 12.10 hints'. See also Kremer, Lazarus, p. 57, who regards 
Lazarus' restoration to life as 'ein schwaches Zeichen' of God's power over death: 
*denn Gottes Macht vermag mehr, als einen Gestorbenen in diese Welt zurück- 
zurufen.' Against this, cf. W.R. Clark, ‘Jesus, Lazarus and Others: Resuscitation or 
Resurrection', Religion in Life 49 (1980), pp. 230-41, who argues that there is no 
qualitative difference between Jesus' raising and that of Lazarus. 
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death in order to conquer death'.! Lazarus’ rising from the dead is the 
o&p% which symbolises the divine 66€o revealed in Jesus (see 13.31- 
32). The Cwonoinars which Jesus exercises on God's behalf (5.21, 24- 
26, 28), and which is exemplified in his raising of Lazarus, is fulfilled 
precisely in the Easter events. There Jesus gives life to others at the 
cost of his own; there he reveals the divine authority to lay down his 
life and take it up again. It is to this that the final reference to the 
threat against Lazarus' life is directed. It points symbolically to the 
death and resurrection of Jesus for the sake of those who believe. 


C. Conclusion 


Although the story of the raising of Lazarus at first appears to be 
different from previous symbolic narratives, it in fact conforms to the 
basic pattern. The same structure is present in the five Stages of the 
narrative leading from misunderstanding either to a full under- 
standing and confession or to outright rejection of Jesus. The former 
is represented by the disciples, a number of the ‘Jews’ and in par- 
ticular by Martha and Mary. Outright rejection is represented by 
Judas and the members of the Sanhedrin who plot Jesus’ death. The 
dramatic movement from a literal to a symbolic understanding 
reaches a climax in the anointing/confession of Mary, which is the 
positive side of Stage 5. 

As in the case of other ‘signs’, the raising of Lazarus is an event on 
the level of o&p& which invokes for the reader a second level 
symbolic understanding. The reader is drawn into the narrative and 
challenged, like the characters of the drama, to seek the divine glory 
in the flesh. This is found principally in the utterance of v. 25 (éya@ 
eim f] &váctaci Kai f] oñ) as enunciated through the ‘sign’. As in 
other symbolic narratives, the revelation leads to a faith crisis in 
which the implied reader chooses to accept or reject the symbolic 
meaning unfolded through the narrative.? Both options are presented 
in full in this narrative. The reader is summoned to identify positively 


1. Dodd, Interpretation, p. 367. Lindars (p. 383) describes this as a ‘dress 
rehearsal for the Resurrection of Jesus himself’. 

2. Rochais (Les récits de résurrection, p. 142) makes the same point when he 
speaks of the resurrection of Lazarus as 'le symbole de résurrection actuelle du 
croyant dans le foi’. 
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with Martha, Mary and the believing ‘Jews’ and negatively with Judas 
and the unbelieving ‘Jews’. 

At the same time, the differences from other symbolic narratives, 
though they do not detract from the symbolic nature of the narrative, 
are not insignificant. They need to be understood in terms of the 
change of emphasis from the incarnation to the cross (inasmuch as 
these can be separated). The Lazarus story does not just point 
symbolically to another aspect of Jesus as the giver of eternal life. It 
reveals Jesus as the one who gives life at the cost of death, depicting 
symbolically his own journey from death to life. This factor explains 
the central position of the 'sign' within the overall structure of the 
narrative. Jesus' story is a second narrative theme which, though at 
first disruptive, becomes the inner meaning of the ‘sign’. The body of 
Lazarus restored from death to life is symbolic, not only of Jesus' 
authority to give life, but more importantly of Jesus' own journey 
from death to life for the sake of believers. Once again we see the way 
in which narrative form and theological meaning cohere. The invasion 
of the first story by the second within the literary structures is 
precisely what gives it its theological meaning. 

The raising of Lazarus also points to the transformation of mortal 
existence within the experience of the implied reader. The life of the 
flesh which is given back to Lazarus becomes, through the narrative, 
the event belonging to c&p& which opens the way for the symbolic 
meaning. The natural life to which Lazarus is restored acts as a 
symbol of Gor] aidvioc. It is to this that all the previous symbolic 
narratives of the Gospel have pointed. Human existence, indeed all 
material reality, becomes through the incarnation symbolic of the 
divine. The story of the resuscitation of Lazarus to the life of the 
flesh, which is concerned with the transformation of natural life, is 
thus the greatest example of Jesus' gift of life. Human life, which is 
valuable in itself, finds a new and deeper meaning in pointing 
symbolically to the life that Jesus offers from the Father. Here the 
flesh is not discarded but given a new symbolic significance. Natural 
life is now the symbol of divine life.! 

The raising of Lazarus is also the greatest of the symbolic 
narratives because it leads, both theologically and in its narrative 


l. See Byrne, Lazarus, pp. 51-53, 64-65, esp. pp. 86-89, whose central 
argument is that the giving of natural life to Lazarus is a symbol of the eternal life 
offered by Jesus to believers. 
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form, to the supreme act of love and life-giving in the cross which 
reveals the divine 56€a. It is to this event that the reader of the 
Gospel is invited to respond in faith. Jesus becomes for the reader 
'resurrection and life' as she comes to understand the symbolic 
dimensions through identification—both positive and negative—with 
the leading characters. It is not a material life that she is offered, but 
an eternal one, through the symbolic role of the flesh. Jesus’ journey 
from death to life becomes the implied reader's own story, as she 
shares the developing faith of Martha, Mary and the mourners. By 
entering the narrative and moving beyond the material to the symbolic 
the reader shares the transforming experience of eternal life, within 
and beyond the boundaries of present existence. Her own mourning 
for human mortality is changed into the joy of resurrection. In this 
sense, she rediscovers her own life as a profound symbol of the 
divine. 


Chapter 8 


REVIEW AND THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Six narratives of the Fourth Gospel have been examined from a 
literary and theological perspective. First, the cohesion of narrative 
and symbol has been explored. Secondly, each of these narratives has 
been shown to have in common a distinct five-stage literary structure. 
Thirdly, there is a dynamic interplay in these narratives between liter- 
ary form and theological meaning. This interplay is in parallel with 
the Gospel’s theology of incarnation. These three points will be briefly 
recapitulated before some observations on the theological implications 
of this kind of symbolic narrative are given as a final conclusion. 


A. Cohesion of Narrative and Symbol 


In John’s symbolic narratives, symbol and narrative operate together 
in a cohesive and integrated way. While the Fourth Gospel as a whole 
is the product of both narrative and symbol, the union of the two is 
strikingly present in the narratives we have addressed, being more 
fully developed in these than elsewhere in the Gospel. The symbolic 
narratives serve to unfold symbolic meaning. They are created out of 
the struggle of the leading characters to move beyond an initial, 
materialistic response to Jesus’ person and ministry, and reach a 
symbolic understanding. The true symbolic meaning emerges through 
the narrative, whether or not the characters accept or reject it. In this 
sense, narrative gives rise to symbol just as the movement towards 
symbol gives rise to narrative. The two interact in a dynamic way, 
giving the narratives their unique shape. The cohesion of narrative 
and symbol explains their unusual characteristics and length. 

This interaction between symbol and narrative is based on the way 
in which metaphor and symbol operate to create new meaning. The 
coming together of tenor and vehicle in metaphor creates a new 
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semantic reality and gives rise to the narrative. The ‘signs’, the images, 
and also the feasts of Judaism in the Fourth Gospel are scripted in the 
same way to create new meaning. As the narrative unfolds, the literal 
meaning breaks down so that a second level meaning is able to 
emerge. The ‘signs’, images and feasts are thus transformed through 
the narrative into symbols that find their meaning in the Johannine 
Jesus. This semantically generative understanding of metaphor and 
symbol, therefore, makes sense of John’s narratives. Their meaning is 
dependent on the symbolism and can only be understood within a 
metaphorical framework. Symbolic narrative is created by the inter- 
action between symbol and narrative: the two are inextricably linked. 


B. Structure of the Symbolic Narratives 


Although the symbolic narratives belong within the overall narrative 
context of the Gospel and share the same theological outlook, they also 
have their own characteristics. Their unique structure is more highly 
developed and more sharply focused than other narratives of the 
Gospel. We distinguish them from other narratives by their length, 
the intense focus on a particular symbol, the depth of characterisation, 
and the struggle for faith and understanding evinced by the leading 
characters. 

The first narrative is concerned with the image of birth in the story 
of Nicodemus (3.1-32) and the last with the theme of life through 
death in the Raising of Lazarus (11.1-12.11), thus creating an 
inclusio. The narratives cluster around the movement from darkness 
to light, from the darkness and potential for life in the womb and 
from the darkness of the grave, to the light of life. In the final 
narrative, Jesus’ journey from death to life to give life to the dead, 
which is the symbolic meaning of the ‘sign’, is linked to the image of 
birth in the first narrative. Jesus’ emotions at the grave of Lazarus 
(11.33, 35, 38) are related to the approach of his ‘hour’. As a woman 
in labour gives birth through pain and sorrow (16.21), so Jesus will 
give life to believers through the ‘labour’ of his death (see 19.26-27, 
31-37). Yet Jesus’ journey to death is overtaken by the life that he 
possesses authoritatively within himself (10.17-18). As the first 
narrative, centred on the image of childbirth, is the journey to life, so 
the last narrative is about the journey to life, through the image of 
rising from the dead. 
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The movement from death to life is reflected in the way faith 
develops throughout the narratives. In the first narrative, Nicodemus 
is indecisive (3.9) and stands somewhere between true believers and 
unbelieving ‘Jews’. The narrative co-opts the figure of John the 
Baptist to complete the journey of faith (3.22-30). In the last 
narrative, the story of Lazarus represents both the highest confession 
of faith (12.1-8) and the deepest expression of rejection (11.47-53). 
The same movement is apparent through the middle narratives. The 
healing of the man in John 5 is concerned with the rejection of Jesus 
by the ‘Jews’, a rejection which is partly, though not fully, articulated 
in a narrative way. The feeding in John 6 is concerned with the 
tragedy of rejection but exemplifies also the faith of the Twelve. The 
healing in John 9 represents a symmetrical double movement in the 
coming-to-faith of the man born blind and corresponding alienation of 
the Pharisees. 

The intensifying of faith is seen particularly in the faith confessions 
of disciples: John the Baptist at 3.28-30; the Samaritan woman and the 
villagers at 4.28-29, 42; Peter and the Twelve at 6.68-69; the man 
born blind at 9.35-38; and Martha and Mary of Bethany at 11.27, 
12.1-8. There is a progression throughout the narratives from death 
to life, paralleled by the movement from life to death. The latter is 
apparent in the theme of rejection: the rejection of the ‘Jews’ at 5.18, 
45-47; the ‘scandal’ experienced by disciples at 6.66, 70b-71; the 
‘blindness’ and sin of the Pharisees at 9.41; and the plot to kill Jesus 
by the Sanhedrin at 11.47-53, which includes reference to Judas’ 
betrayal at 12.4-6. The supreme irony is that it is precisely through 
rejection—on the cross—that God’s life-giving is revealed to the 
world. 

This dramatic progression is seen, from a synchronic perspective, 
in the five Stages of the narrative which we have identified. The 
narratives begin by establishing a foundational symbol which consists 
of an image and/or miraculous ‘sign’ and/or Jewish feast (Stage 1). 
Stage 2 is reached in the response of misunderstanding in which the 
characters assume a materialistic interpretation of both the symbol and 
Jesus. The main part of the narrative is the struggle for deeper 
understanding in Stage 3: Jesus challenges the leading characters to 
move from a materialistic to a symbolic understanding. The narrative 
then moves to a resolution in Stages 4 and 5, which can take a positive 
and/or negative direction. The attainment of a symbolic understanding 
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leads to confession of faith, and the rejection of the symbolism leads 
to an explicit statement of rejection. 

At the same time, each narrative bears its own individual stamp. 
The narrative of John 3 is brought to its fourth and fifth Stages 
through the witness of the Baptist, who achieves on behalf of Judaism 
what Nicodemus’ indecision in 3.9 is unable to do. John 4.1-42, 
though based on the image of water/the well, includes two further 
symbols as the narrative unfolds, sacred place and food/harvest. In 
John 5, the narrative does not proceed beyond the third Stage, but the 
discourse contains strong hints of a fourth and fifth Stage. The narra- 
tive of John 6 is unusual for the length of Stage 3 and the dramatic 
way in which the movement towards faith changes to deepening 
alienation. In John 9, the central act is distinguished by the absence of 
Jesus and the presence of conflict and persecution, which ironically 
play the same revelatory role as that of Jesus elsewhere in the Gospel. 
Finally, the story of Lazarus has the ‘sign’ at the core of its chiastic 
structure, and the theme of Jesus’ glorification through death and 
resurrection as its symbolic heart. These variations do not weaken the 
basic form. On the contrary, each in its own way discloses the under- 
lying structure of the five Stages of the narrative. Each individual 
narrative reveals the richness and diversity of the narrator’s skill 
operating creatively within defined structure. 


C. Literary Form and Theological Meaning 


This study began by demonstrating the complex inter-relationship 
between form and content in biblical texts. The interplay between 
form and meaning is particularly evident in the use of symbol in the 
symbolic narratives of the Fourth Gospel. A symbol is something 
taken from the natural or human world and made the bearer of trans- 
cendent meaning (Schneiders). Just as a literary text is both a series of 
mirrors turning inward on themselves and also a window on the 
world outside (Krieger), so symbols have two paradoxical dimensions: 
the semantic, which is the symbol’s articulation in discourse, and the 
non-semantic, which is the symbol’s relationship to life (Ricoeur). The 
two aspects are present in these Johannine narratives, which both 
convey and yet also give rise to theological meaning. In addition to 
their literary infrastructure, the narratives are also fundamentally 
related to faith and human experience. 
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The two dimensions, the semantic and non-semantic, find a parallel 
in the basic theological outlook of the Gospel. Incarnate Adyoc is the 
symbolic expression of imperceptible 9ed¢ in the Johannine world- 
view. The Logos in human flesh is the archetypal symbol of God. In 
theological terms, this means that odp& and 56Eo/nvedpo stand not 
in a dualistic relationship, in the terms of Hellenistic (Platonic) philo- 
sophy, but rather relate to each other as symbol to reality. What is 
intended by the narrative is the re-appropriation of o&p& to become 
symbolic of the divine. This change in the signification of odp&, which 
occurs only through the narrative form, is the meaning of revelation 
for John (O'Day). 

John's symbolic narratives open the reader to embrace subjectively, 
as well as intellectually, the Johannine worldview. The literary 
structures embody and thus communicate to the implied reader the 
symbolic and christological vision of the Gospel. Just as o&p& is not 
rejected but drawn theologically into symbol, so also narrative form 
draws the reader subjectively to faith (20.31). The implied reader, 
making the correct responses, is won over by the double correlation 
of the narratives—on the one hand between literary form and 
theological utterance, and on the other hand in the dramatic, narrative 
progression from image/'sign' to symbol. 

The symbolic transformation which takes place within the narrative 
thus facilitates an authentic reader response, as the reader identifies 
with the movement towards symbol and reflects on its existential 
meaning. The symbolic narratives are an invitation to the implied 
reader to experience birth 'from above', an invitation which is 
answered when she embraces the evangelist's symbolic interpretation 
of reality. All that is encompassed by the term ocp& is now perceived 
anew as the reflection of the divine 56&a. By accepting the Johannine 
Jesus as symbol of God, the reader embraces not only God but also 
her own identity as belonging to God and made in God's image, 
finding there a new self-understanding. In the response of the reader 
the evangelist sees judgement (kpiotc) taking place, in its positive as 
well as negative dimensions (3.18-19). The symbolic narratives are 
the medium of that judgment within the experience of the reader. In 
this perspective, form and meaning, and literary text and subjective 
experience, are profoundly interlocked. 
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D. Theological Implications 


In its immediate Johannine environment, the evangelist’s outlook 
arises from what is essentially a religious context. The images, as well 
as feasts, relate to Judaism as experienced and interpreted by the 
Johannine community in the post-70 CE situation. These aspects of the 
narratives find their reference point in the Torah and in a developed 
notion of Sophia as the manifestation of God’s presence. Similarly, the 
‘signs’ are events of a miraculous nature which point to a religious 
interpretation of reality within Judaism. The evangelist is primarily 
concerned with this rival interpretation of religious experience. In the 
symbolic narratives, the text constructs alternative religious visions in 
a way that is polemical and partisan. It sets out the one (represented 
by oi “Iovdaior in their rejection of Jesus) as deficient in terms of 
salvation and the other (represented by Jesus and his true disciples) as 
the only adequate medium of eternal life. 

Nevertheless, while this construction is embedded in the socio- 
historical context of the Johannine community, it is essentially a liter- 
ary construction and opens itself to a modern interpretative horizon. 
The Johannine text interprets the false alternative, in spite of its 
religious orientation, as finally imprisoned within the material realm. 
Fundamentally, the Gospel’s concern is with two different interpreta- 
tions of o&p&. In the first, material reality is seen as meaningful only 
in itself. It involves an absolutising of the created order without refer- 
ence to the divine as interpreted in Jesus (1.18). In this view, o&p% is 
understood in a self-sufficient way. Creation and human existence 
derive meaning from within their own structures and are independent 
of the Creator. Whether or not this is linked to a religious worldview 
makes no difference: cáp% exists absolutely, in and for itself, without 
connection to the symbolic Other as revealed in Jesus. 

In the second view, o&p& plays an important role in its symbolic 
form. It is not rejected in favour of a ‘spiritualised’ or Platonic view 
of reality, which may seem at first the only alternative. On the 
contrary, the divine being communicates itself through, and only 
through, the realities of human existence. The theological grounding 
for this is the incarnation (1.14). The divine 66&a is not revealed 
behind the flesh as its essence but rather in and through its structures. 
That is the meaning of Jesus as the symbol of God. The incarnation 
gives a radically new perspective to the meaning of human existence, 
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which now becomes capable of symbolising the saving presence of 
God. Indeed o&p& gains its deepest meaning in becoming symbolic of 
the divine 56§a. The Fourth Gospel is primarily concerned with this 
aspect of o&pé. 

At the same time, implicit in John’s theology is an affirmation of 
o&p§ as part of creation. The world has the potential to symbolise 
divine reality precisely because it is the product of God’s creative 
activity. The domain of o&p& belongs to God both through creation 
and through the eschatological transformation of its death and dark- 
ness. The gift of life/salvation offered to human beings in Jesus is 
synonymous with the life of creation. They are not two opposing kinds 
of life. They both spring from the hand of God and are part of the 
inner life of God's own self. They relate to each other in a symbolic 
way: natural life, the life of creation, is a symbol of eschatological 
life. 

The point is seen most sharply in the relationship of human life to 
God. In the first creation account, humankind is created in the image 
of God (n5x [LXX eixóv] Gen. 1.26-27). Because of the incarnation, 
this gift of creation is restored. Human beings can now 'image' God 
by becoming God's children and gaining a new eschatological identity 
(1.12-13). This new identity is paradoxically the restoration of an 
original created destiny. In becoming symbols of God, like Jesus, 
human beings take on the identity for which they were created. Here 
again, human life reaches its zenith in symbolising eternal life (Gc 
aióviog). The same is true for all created reality. The images of the 
narratives, such as bread, water and light, take on a new symbolic 
identity because they are the work of God's creation (Painter). Their 
symbolic transformation, like that of human beings, is dependent on 
the incarnation of the Logos, who is the agent of creation and yet also 
part of it. The created world finds its true identity as symbolic of its 
Creator. 

John's incarnational theology has immediate implications for the 
modern Western context, where a false materialistic alternative is 
linked to the realities of a secularised culture. In the first place, the 
spirituality of the Gospel challenges modern, consumerist attitudes 
which regard the world as dispensable. Because the world is God's 
creation and because, more importantly, it has the symbolic potential 
to reveal God, it cannot be exploited or used in a destructive way. To 
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do so is to nullify not only its created origins but also its eschato- 
logical identity bestowed in the incarnation. Creation in John’s 
theology can be neither abused nor manipulated, any more than 
human beings can. The world belongs to God, is the sphere of God’s 
loving and saving activity, and is also the bearer of God’s presence. It 
is sacred to God both in its origins and destiny. 

Secondly, John’s perspective challenges views which, on the other 
extreme, regard the created order as self-limiting and absolute. 
Modern movements which oppose the exploitation of the earth from 
such a perspective are, in the Gospel’s theological framework, equally 
problematical. To regard the world as an absolute reality within itself, 
without reference to its Creator, is a more subtle and insidious form 
of the same materialism. The idolatry of creation is not the only alter- 
native to its exploitation. Such an idolatry is the modern version of the 
perspective of the unbelieving ‘Jews’ in the Gospel who absolutise 
their own traditions and fail to understand them in symbolic and 
spiritual terms. The contemporary equivalent likewise fails to 
acknowledge that the value of the world lies precisely in its capacity to 
disclose, through Jesus, the life-giving presence of God. 

Thirdly, John’s theology challenges not only secularism but also a 
modern religious orientation which in effect denies the. value of 
human life. The ‘Jewish’ worldview, for the Fourth Gospel, is judged 
for its inability to perceive the true meaning of its own traditions. 
Lacking a symbolic perspective that is focused on Jesus, the religion 
of the ‘Jews’ is finally rejected as narrow and life-denying. There can 
be no question here of justifying Christian anti-Semitism. John’s 
challenge is better directed away from Judaism and towards move- 
ments within christianity which try to assert ‘spiritual’ values over 
against ‘human’ values. Such movements can be guilty of the same 
charge that the Gospel levels (rightly or wrongly) against the religious 
leadership of the synagogue. To deny the sacramental significance of 
human existence is to end up in the same place as the ‘Jews’ in the 
Fourth Gospel. It is to offer human beings a religion which is 
ultimately legalistic and life-denying. In failing to affirm the value of 
o&pé, and lacking any real theology of creation, such movements end 
up constricting and delimiting the meaning of salvation. 

The evangelist offers a radically different option. The value of the 
created order lies in its capacity to be the bearer of divine reality. In 
its symbolic function, the world gains new value and dignity coming 
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from its intrinsic relationship to God. In this symbolic view, creation 
is neither exploited nor given absolute significance nor undervalued. 
On the contrary, the meaning of eternal life is to be found in a trans- 
formed understanding of the true, symbolic value of natural life. The 
Fourth Gospel invites the modern reader to embrace a different 
perspective on od&p&, in which, through the incarnation, it is 
perceived as God-bearing and God-revealing. Here the notion of flesh 
is both affirmed theologically and, at the same time, transformed. This 
is the true meaning of the revelation of God in the human flesh of 
Jesus. 

Particularly through engagement with the symbolic narratives, the 
contemporary reader is drawn into a new way of understanding 
creation and human existence. Both are now valued for their capacity 
to symbolise the divine 56&a. This new perception offered the reader 
can only become effective through faith. An authentic reader response 
is in fact a faith response. In the Fourth Gospel, faith involves both 
the recognition of Jesus as God's incarnate Son and a new under- 
standing of the world as sharing the same symbolic identity. Through 
the perception of faith, the reader gains for herself a new identity. 
Her own life, like that of creation, now becomes a symbol for God's 
life. 
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